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| T is not to be supposed that the events which had moved so deeply 

the household at Mount, and all its connections, should have passed 
lightly over the one other person who, of all to whom the Mountfords 
were familiar, could alone feel himself a principal in the important 
matters involved. Douglas had looked on from a distance, keeping 
himself out of all the immediate complications, but not the less had 
he looked on with a beating heart, more anxious than it is possible 
to say, and, though still quiescent, never less than on the verge of 
personal action, and never clear that it would not have been wisest 
for him to plunge into the midst of it from the first. His position 
had not been easy, nor his mind composed from the beginning. When 
he had heard of Mr. Mountford’s death his agitation was great. He 
had not become indifferent to Anne. The thought that she was in 
trouble, and he not near her, was no pleasant thought. All the first 
evening, after he had received Charley Ashley’s telegram, he had 
spent in a prolonged argument with himself. He knew from Anne 
that something had been done, though she did not know what; that, 
according to her father’s own words, the property had been taken 
from her and given to her sister. She had told him what her father 
said, that it was understood between them that this transfer was to 
be made, and that she had no longer any interest in the fortune 
which had once been so certainly considered hers. Cosmo had not 
admired the ease with which she spoke on this question. He had 
gnashed his teeth at Anne’s unworldliness, at her calm consent to 
her father’s arrangements, and ready making up of the quarrel with 
him. She was his love, his dearest, in all truth the one woman in 
the world who had captivated his affections, and made him feel that 
he had no longer any choice, any preference that did not point to 
her; but she had acted like a fool all the same, he thought. In 
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in the least affecting the reality of the love which lies behind. He 
loved Anne, but his love did not make him think that everything 
she did was well done. She had behaved like a fool. Old Mr. 
Loseby said the same thing, but he said it with glistening eyes, 
and with an appreciation of the folly and its character such as Cosmo 
was altogether incapable of. Nevertheless, Anne’s. lover did not feel 
his love materially lessened by this conviction. He gnashed his 
teeth at it, thinking, ‘Had I but been there!’ though he knew very 
well that, had he been there, he could have done nothing to change 
it. But one thing he could do: when she was his wife he could put a 
stop to such follies. There should be none of this ridiculous mag- 
nanimity, this still more ridiculous indifference then. In writing to 
her he had felt that it was difficult to keep all vestige of his disap- 
proval out of his letters, but he had managed pretty nearly to do so; 
feeling wisely that it was useless to preach to her on such a subject, 
that only his own constant guidance and example or, better still, 
his personal conduct of her affairs could bring real good sense into 
them. He had been anxious enough while this was going on, not 
seeing what was to come, feeling only certain that, love as he might, 
he could no more marry his love without a penny than he could make 
himself Lord Chief Justice. It was out of the question: in his posi- 
tion marriage was difficult in the best of circumstances; but to 
marry a wife without a fortune of her own, without enough to keep 
her comfortable, was simple folly and not to be thought of. Anne’s 
dreams of romantic toil, of the enthusiasm of hard work into which a 
man might rush for the sake of a woman he: loved, and of the 
heroic life the two could lead, helping each other on to fame and 
fortune at the end, were to him as silly as a nursery tale. Men who 
made their own way like that, overcoming every obstacle and forcing 
their way to the heights of ambition, were men who did it by tem- 
perament, not by love, or for any sentimental motive. Cosmo knew 
that he was not the sort of man to venture on such a madness. His 
wife must have enough to provide for her own comfort, to keep her 
as she had been accustomed to be kept, or else he could have no 
wife at all. ‘This gave him enough to think of from the very begin- 
ning of the engagement, as has been already shown. His part was 
harder than Anne’s, for she had fanciful ups and downs as was natural 
to her, and if she sometimes was depressed would be next moment up 
in the clouds, exulting in some visionary blessedness, dreaming out 
some love in a cottage or still more ludicrous love in chambers, which 
his sterner reason never allowed to be possible, not for an hour; 
therefore his was the hardest burden of the two. For he was not 
content to part with her, nor so much as to think of parting with 
her; and yet, with all his ingenuity, he could not see how, if her fa- 
ther did not relent, it could be done. And the worst thing now was 
that the father was beyond all power of relenting—that he was dead, 
absolutely dead, allowed to depart out of this world having done his 
worst. Not one of the family, not one of Mr. Mountford’s dependents, 
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was more stunned by this news than Cosmo. Dead! he read over 
the telegram again and again—he could not believe his eyes—it 
seemed impossible that such a piece of wickedness could have been 
accomplished ; he felt indignant and furious at everybody concerned, 
at Mr. Mountford for dying, at God for permitting it. A man who 
had made such a mistake, and to whom it was absolutely indispen- 
sable that he should be allowed time to repent of his mistake and 
amend it—and instead of this he had died—he had been permitted 
to die. 

The news threw Cosmo into a commotion of mind which it is 
impossible to describe. At one period of the evening he had thrown 
some things into a bag, ready to start, as Ashley expected him to 
do; then he took another thought. If he identified himself with 
everything that was being done now, how could he ever withdraw 
after, how postpone ulterior proceedings? This, however, is a brutal 
way of stating even the very first objection that occurred to Cosmo. 
Sophistry would be a poor art if it only gave an over-favourable view 
of a man’s actions and motives to the outside world and left himself 
unconvinced and undeceived. His was of a much superior kind, It 
did a great deal more for him. When its underground industry was 
once in full action it bewildered himself. It was when he was 
actually closing his bag, actually counting out the contents of his 
purse to see if he had enough for the journey, that this other line of 
reasoning struck him. If he thus rushed to Mount to take his 
place by Anne’s side, and yet was not prepared (and he knew he was 
not prepared) to urge, nay, almost force himself upon Anne’s im- 
mediate acceptance as her husband, would he not be doing a wrong 
to Anne? He would compromise her; he would be holding her up 
to the world as the betrothed of a poor man, a man not so well off as 
to be able to claim her, yet holding her bound. He paused, really 
feeling this to throw a new light upon the subject. Would it be 
acting honourably by Anne? Would it, in her interest, be the right 
thing to do? 

This, however, was not all or half the mental process he had to 
go through. He paused for her sake: yet not in this way could the 
reason of his hesitation be made clear to her. She would not mind 
being ‘ compromised.’ She would not insist upon the fulfilment of 
theirengagement. He had to think of some other reason to prove 
to her that it was better he should stay away. He made out his case 
for her, gradually, at more cost of thought than the plea which had 
convinced himself; but at the end it satisfied him as full of very 
cogent and effective reasoning. The whole matter opened up before 
him as he pondered it. He began to ask himself, to ask her, how he 
could, as a man of honour, hurry to Mount as soon as the breath 
was out of the body of the master of the house who had rejected and 
sent him away? How could he thrust himself into Mr. Mountford’s 
presence as soon as he was dead and incapable of resenting it—he, 
who when living would have refused to admit him, would have had 
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nothing to say to him? He put back his money into his purse, 
and slowly undid his bag and threw out his linen as these thoughts 
arose and shaped themselves in his mind. In either point of view 
it would be impossible to do it; in either point of view manly 
self-denial, honour, and consideration for all parties required that 
in this emergency he should not think of what was pleasant either 
to her or himself. It was a crisis too important for the mere 
action of instinctive feelings. Of course he would like to be with 
her—of course she would like to have him by her. But here was 
something more than what they would like, a world of things to 
be considered. To say that Cosmo, deep down at the bottom of his 
heart, was not aware that there might be another larger, simpler 
mode of considering the question which would sweep all these intel- 
lectual cobwebs away and carry him off in a moment to Anne’s side, 
to stand by her in defiance of all prudential motives, would be un- 
true. It is the curse of sophistry that this sense of something better, 
this consciousness of a fundamental flaw in its arguments, is seldom 
quite obliterated ; but at the same time it was far more in accord- 
ance with his nature to act according to the more elaborate, and not 
according to the simpler system. He satisfied himself, if not com- 
pletely, yet sufficiently to reconcile himself to what he was doing ; 
and he satisfied Anne so far at least as her first response, her first 
apprehension was concerned. ‘ Dear Cosmo, you are right, you are 
right, you are more than right, as you always are,’ she had said with 
a kind of enthusiasm, in her first letter. ‘They say that women have 
more delicate perceptions, but that only shows how little people 
know. I see in a moment the truth and the wisdom and the fine 
honour of what you say. Iam capable of understanding it at least, 
but I feel how far you go beyond me in delicacy of feeling as well as 
in other things. No, no! you must not come; respect for my dear 
father forbids it, although I cannot but hope and feel certain that my 
father himself knows better now.’ This had been her first reply to 
his explanation ; and he had been satisfied then that what he had 
done, and the reasons he had given, were in all senses the best. 

It was now, however, the day after Mr. Mountford’s funeral, and 
everything had progressed beyond that event. Till it is over, the 
dead is still the first person to be considered, and all things refer to 
him as to one who is the centre of every thought. But when the 
earth has closed over his head then an inevitable change occurs. He 
is left there where he lies—be he the most important, the most 
cherished and beloved—and other interests push in and take the first 
place. Cosmo sat in his chambers on the evening of that day, and 
read his letters with a distinct consciousness of this difference, though 
he himself had taken no immediate share in the excitements of 
the dying and the burial. There was a long, very long letter from 
Anne, and a shorter one from Charley Ashley, which he read first 
with a slight sensation of alarm, notwithstanding his anxiety to hear 
about the will; for Cosmo could not but feel, although he was satis- 
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fied himself with the reasons for his conduct, and though Anne was 
satisfied, that such a rude simpleton as the curate might possibly take 
a different view. He held Anne’s letter in his hand while he read 
the other. Charley was very brief. He was not much of a corre- 
spondent in any case. 

‘We got over the funeral well on the whole,’ Charley wrote. 
‘The others only went to the church, but she followed her father to 
the grave as you would expect. At one moment I thought she might 
break down ; and then I confess that I felt,in your place, scarcely her 
own express command could have made up to me for being absent at 
such atime. The reading of the will was still more trying, if pos- 
sible—at least I should have thought so. But she behaved like— 
herself—I can’t say anything more. I thought you would like to 
have a separate account, as, no doubt, she will make as light of all she 
has to go through as possible. Only on this point you ought not al- 
together to take her own word. She has acknowledged that she will 
have a great deal to bear. She wants support, whatever she may say.’ 

A slight smile went over Cosmo’s face as he put down this note. 
It was not a very comfortable smile. A man does not like even an 
imaginary tone of contempt in another man’s voice. And Charley 
Ashley was his own retainer, his dog, so to speak. To be judged 
by him was a novel and not a pleasant sensation. A year ago Cosmo 
could have felt certain that Charley would find everything he did 
right ; he would have believed in his friend’s inscrutable motives, 
even if he could not understand them. But now there was a change. 
It was not only the hopeless rivalry which Charley himself felt to be 
hopeless, and which had never stood for a moment in Cosmo’s way, but 
it was the instinct of true affection in the good fellow’s heart which 
made a severe critic, a judge incorruptible of Charley. Douglas did 
not think very much of Charley’s opinion or approval ; but to feel it 
withdrawn from him, to detect a doubt, and even suspicion in his 
faithful adherent’s words, gave him a sting. Then he read the long 
letter in which Anne had poured forth all her heart; there were 
revelations in it also. It had been interrupted by Rose’s matter-of- 
fact questions. Darts of vulgar misapprehension, of commonplace in- 
capacity to understand those fine motives of Cosmo’s which to herself 
were so eloquent, had come across the current of her words. Anne 
had not been aware of the risings and fallings of sentiment with 
which she wrote. She had known that by turns her heart in her 
bosom felt as she had herself described it, ‘like lead.’ She had been 
aware that now and then there had seemed no sort of comfort nor 
lightening of the sky wherever she looked, even when she looked to 
him, and endeavoured to think of that ‘ falling back upon’ him to 
support her, which had seemed the happiest image of their mutual 
relations a few days ago. But she had not been aware of the breaks 
in her letter, following these fluctuations of sentiment, of how she 
had flagged and shown her discouragement, and sometimes permitted 
to be audible a breathing, not of complaint, not of reproach, but of 
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something which was neither, yet included both—a sort of sigh of 
loneliness. ‘My heart almost failed me when all was over,’ she 
wrote; ‘I think I must have shown it in my looks, for our cousin, 
Heathcote Mountford, held out his arm to me. It was not his arm I 
wanted, Cosmo, you know. Oh, how strange and how sad it is that 
just when we want support most, hard life has so altered everything 
that we cannot have it!’ And then, again, after giving him the 
fullest details of the will: ‘I told you before that the thought of 
being set aside—of being second where I had always been first—was 
more hard to me than I could have believed possible; and you, who 
are always ready to think the best of me, said that it was natural, 
that I could not have been expected to feel otherwise. I must tell 
you now, however, in my own defence, that I did not feel at all like 
this to-day; I never imagined, though I have thought so often on the 
subject, that it would have been possible to set me aside so com- 
pletely as has been done. You understand that I have nothing 
(except what came to me before from old Uncle Ben), nothing— 
except indeed a sort of allowance like a schoolmistress for taking care 
of Rose, which will only last three years. But, Cosmo, if you will 
believe me, I never thought of it; my heart did not sink in the 
least. I did not seem to care that it had all gone away from me, or 
that Rose had been set in my place, or that my father (poor papa— 
how he must have felt it at the last!) should have been so unjust. 
They were all made of no account, as if they were the most trifling 
things in the world by—something else. I owe that to you too, and 
you must understand, dear Cosmo, you must understand that I feel 
you must have thought of this, and more or less done it on purpose, 
for my sake. I cared nothing, nothing, for all the loss and downfall, 
because there just gleamed upon me a possibility—no, not a pos- 
sibility—a fancy, an imagination, of how different it would be if I 
had to face not the loss of fortune, but the loss of love, and com- 
panionship, and support. I cried out to myself, What would it all 
matter in comparison with that? Thank God that it is money that 
has been taken from me, not that. Feeling myself just for that 
moment, and for good reason, alone, made me realise to the very 
bottom of my heart what it would be to be really alone—to have no 
one to fall back upon, no Cosmo, no world of my own where I can 
enter in and be above all the world. So you see this little bitter has 
been sweet, it has been medicine for all my other weaknesses. 
Through this I rose altogether superior to everything that was 
sordid. I was astonished at myself. Making believe not to care 
and not caring are two different things, and this time I attained real 
indifference, thanks to you.’ 

This was the passage that affected him most; there were others in 
which there were slighter references of the same kind, showing that 
Anne had already tasted the forlorn consciousness of what it was to be 
alone. It was not a complaint, as will be seen; it was indeed quite 
the opposite of a complaint; but it gave Cosmo a chill of alarm, a 
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sensation which it would be very difficult to describe. Nor was it a 
threat on Anne’s part—yet he was alarmed ; he grew pale and chilly 
in spite of himself. When he had read Anne’s letter he took up 
Charley’s again, and ran over that. If he did not want to marry 
on nothing, and have a family to provide for before he had enough 
for himself, still less did he wish anyone to regard him as the hero 
of a broken engagement, a domestic traitor. He was not bad nor 
treacherous, nor had he any pleasure in the possibility of breaking a 
heart. What he wanted was, first, to find in the woman he loved 
‘a lady richly left’ like Portia, bringing with her all the natural 
provisions for a beautiful home which she would grace and give 
charm to; second, if the first should not prove possible, patience 
to wait, and make no fuss, and see what would turn up. But. to 
be supposed to have behaved badly to a lady, to be set down as 
drawing back, or holding off, or any of the mild phrases which imply 
desertion, was terrible to him. This Cosmo could not bear. He did 
not want to lose or even to risk Anne. And to have her think badly 
of him, lose the respect, not to say the love, which she felt for him, 
was a danger that made the hair stand upright on his head. 
He did not wish even to lose Charley Ashley’s regard, and be- 
come a mean and discredited person in the curate’s eyes; how 
much more in Anne’s, whom he loved. A panic took possession 
of Cosmo. A dishonourable lover, a betrayer, was as much an 
anachronism as a cruel father; it was a thing out of date. Men 
of his stamp broke no vows. They might be disinclined to heroic 
measures generally, and above all to the uncomfortable heroism 
of dragging down a woman into poverty, taking advantage of her in- 
experience and marrying in the face of every suggestion of prudence. 
But to desert her because she had lost her fortune, to cry off as soon 
as it became evident that she was no longer a good match—this, 
whatever the vulgar imagination may think, is what a young 
man on his promotion, like Cosmo Douglas, could not venture to do. 
He was horrified by the very notion. In all questions of marriage 
there is of course a possibility that it may all come to nothing, that 
‘circumstances may arise’—that incompatibilities may be discovered 
—even that a mutual sense of what is prudent may cause an absolute 
breach. Such things are to be heard of every day in society. But 
for a man, especially one who is a nobody, to ‘ behave badly’ to a lady— 
that is what cannot be. If the mere suggestion of such a thing got 
out, it would be unendurable. And Cosmo knew that everybody 
was ready to report every rumour, to put on record every incident of 
such a story. At the same time,the great crisis being over, there 
need be no longer, he said to himself, any idea of compromising 
Anne. Perhaps the ground on which he framed his new resolution was 
less solid than that on which he had framed the last. But, according 
- his new light, the emergency was pressing, and there was no time to 
ose. 

That evening accordingly, the linen which had been put back into 
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his drawers was replaced in the bag, and the contents of his purse re- 
investigated. He sent a telegram to Charley Ashley, which filled that 
good fellow with excitement, compunction, and perhaps a touch of dis- 
appointment, and left London by the night train. It brought him to 
the Rectory uncomfortably early, but still there was no other so con- 
venient which entailed so little loss of time, and Cosmo felt the advan- 
tage of making it apparent that he had come hurriedly and had little 
time to spare. He arrived while it was still dark on the wintry, 
foggy, chill morning. Could any man do more to show the fervent 
reality of his passion? He had stayed away as long as Anne was 
filling a kind of official position, so long as she was the object of general 
observation. Now, when there was no longer any sort of artificial claim 
upon her, or necessity for exerting herself, here he was at her com- 
mand. 


CuaPrTrer XXIII. 


HEATHCOTE’S PROPOSAL. 


Ir was a new world upon which Anne rose that day. The excitement 
was over, the gloomy details of business drawing to completion, and 
the new circumstances of the family life remained to be settled by 
the family themselves. It was still early when Anne came downstairs, 
and took her way to the library in which Mr. Loseby was sitting. He 
was at her father’s table, almost in the same spot where Mr. Mountford, 
for as long as she could remember, had done his business, or made 
believe to do it. This startled her a little, but it was time to resist 
these overwhelming associations, and address herself, she felt, to the 
business in hand. She came up to him quickly, giving herself no 
time to think. ‘Mr. Loseby, you must instruct me what are my 
duties,’ she said. 

Heathcote Mountford was at the other end of the room, idly look- 
ing through the books, and she had not seen him, but he was uncon- 
scious of this. By degrees he had come to know all about Anne, to 
feel a difference in the atmosphere when she came in, to see her 
whenever she appeared as if with eyes in the back of his head. 

‘Your duties, my dear child?’ Mr. Loseby said, pushing up his 
spectacles on his forehead. ‘Sit down there in front of me and let us 
talk. It does one good to look at you, Anne.’ 

‘You were always very kind,’she said gratefully. * But you must 
not spoil me now, for if you do I shall cry, and all my morning’s work 
will come to an end. Mamma is coming downstairs to-day, and all is 
to be as—it can never be again,’ said Anne, with an abrupt interrup- 
tion of herself. ‘But in the meantime it is very needful for me to 
know what Iam todo. I want you to tell me while we are safe— 
while we are alone.’ 

‘My dear Anne,’ said the old lawyer, ‘my dear Anne!’ and the 
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tears came to his eyes. ‘I wish I were everything that I can’t be—a 
fairy prince or a romantic hero—for your sake.’ 

‘I like you a great deal better as Mr. Loseby than if you were a 
fairy prince.’ 

‘I dare say that is true ; but in the one case I might have delivered 
you, and in the otherI can’t. Do! I don’t know what you have got 
to do.’ 

‘Somebody must,’ said Anne. ‘ Tell me, please. Am I the guar- 
dian, or what does it mean? In Trust! It might be a great deal, or it 
might not be much. I want to do my duty, Mr. Loseby.’ 

‘That I am sure you will do, whatever happens. You will have 
to administer the whole, and watch over the money, and look out for 
the investments. It is the most extraordinary office for you: but we 
will not say anything about that.’ 

‘No: but I do not think it such an extraordinary office. If the 
money had been mine, I should have had it to do naturally, and of 
course I shall do it with all the more care when it is for Rose. The 
pity is that I don’t know anything about it,’ said Anne, gravely. 
‘But I suppose there are books on the subject, books about money and 
how to manage it. You must tell me how to learn my new profes- 
sion,’ she added with a smile. ‘It is a curious thing all at once to 
wake up and find that one has a trade.’ 

‘I don’t see how you can call it a trade.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Mr. Loseby, and I am to have 5o00l. a year of pay—I 
shall not be worth half so much. When I was young,’ said Anne, 
with the serene consciousness of maturity, ‘it was one of my fancies 
to learn something that I could live by. I am afraid I thought of 
quite little pettifogging businesses—little bits of art-work or such 
like. I shall be a kind of land-steward, with a little of a stockbroker 
in me, now.’ 

* Yes, something of that sort,’ he said, humouring her, looking at 
her with a smile. 

‘Curious,’ said Anne, with a gleam of laughter getting into her 
eyes, * I think I shall like it too ; it ought to be amusing—-it ought to 
have an interest—and you know everybody says that what we girls 
want is an interest in our lives.’ 

‘ You have never wanted an interest in your life.’ 

‘No, Ido not think I have; but you must not look so sorry—I 
am not sorry for myself. What does it matter after all?’ said Anne, 
raising her head with that lofty visionary defiance of all evil. ‘There 
are things which one could not consent to lose—which it really breaks 
one’s heart: to lose—which would need to be torn and wrenched out of 
one: you know, Mr. Loseby ?—but not money ; how different when 
it is only money. The mere idea that you might lose the one 
makes you feel what loss would be, makes you contemptuous of the 
other.’ 

‘I know ?—do you think I know ?—Indeed, my dear, I cannot 
tell, said Mr. Loseby, shaking his head. ‘IfI lost what I have, I 
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should not find it at all easy to console myself. I don’t think I 
should be contemptuous or indifferent if all my living were to go.’ 

‘Ah!’ she cried, with a sudden light of compunction and pity in 
her eyes,‘ but that is because you Oh, forgive me !’ with a sud- 
den perception of what she was saying. 

‘That is because I have not much else to lose?’ said the old 
lawyer. ‘ Don’t be so sorry for saying it; it is true. I lost all I had 
in that way, my dear, as you know, many many years ago. Life, to 
be sure, has changed very much since then, but I am not unhappy. 
I have learnt to be content ; and it would make a great difference to 
me if I lost what I have to live upon. Anne, I have got something 
to tell you which I think will make you happier.’ 

She looked at him eagerly with her lips apart, her eyes full of 
beseeching earnestness. ‘ It is about your father, Anne.’ 

Her countenance changed a little, but kept its eagerness. She 
had not expected anything to make her happier from that quarter ; 
but she was almost more anxious than before to hear what it was. 

‘Your cousin has been telling me—you heard his proposal about 
the entail, which, alas! no time was left us to discuss ?—he thinks 
from what your father said to him,’ said the lawyer, leaning across the 
table and putting his hand upon hers, ‘that he meant to have ar- 
ranged this according to Heathcote Mountford’s wishes, and to have 
settled Mount on you.’ 

Anne could not speak at first. The tears that had been gathering 
in her eyes suddenly overflowed and fell in a warm shower upon Mr. 
Loseby’s hand. ‘My cousin Heathcote told you this?’ she said, half 
sobbing, after a pause. 

‘Yes, Anne. I thought it would please you to know.’ 

‘Please me!’ she madea little pause again, sobbing and smiling. 
Then she clasped his old hand in both hers with sudden enthusiasm. 
‘It makes me perfectly happy!’ she cried ; ‘ nothing, nothing troubles 
me any more.’ 

Then, with natural feminine instinct, she wanted to hear every 
detail from him of the distinct conversation which she immediately 
concluded to have taken place between her father and her cousin. 
Though no one was more ready to jump to conclusions, Anne became 
as matter-of-fact as Rose herself in her eagerness to know everything 
that had taken place. The old lawyer did not feel himself able to 
cope with her questions. ‘I was not present,’ he said, ‘but your 
cousin himself is here, and he will tell you. Yes, there he is, looking 
at the books. Iam going to fetch some papers I left in my bedroom. 
Mr. Heathcote, will you come and explain it all while I am away.’ 

He chuckled to himself with satisfaction as he left them together : 
but after all what was the use? ‘Good Lord,’ he cried to himself, 
‘ why couldm’t the fellow have comea year ago?’ To see how Provi- 
dence seems to take a pleasure in making the best of plans impractica- 
ble! It was inconceivable that nobody had sense enough ever to have 
thought of that plan before. 
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But when Anne found herself face to face with Heathcote Mount- 
ford, and suddenly discovered that he had been present all the time, 
she did not feel the same disposition to pursue her inquiries. She 
had even a feeling that she had committed herself, though she could 
scarcely tell how. She rose up from her seat with a faint smile, mas- 
tering her tears and excitement. ‘Thank you for telling Mr. Loseby 
what has made me so happy, she said. Then added, ‘ Indeed, it was 
more for others than myself. I knew all the time my father had not 
meant to wrong anyone ; no, no, he never was unjust in his life; but 
others, strangers, like yourself, how were you to know ?’ 

‘I am sure this was what he meant,’ Heathcote said, putting 
much more fervour into the asseveration than it would have required 
. had it been as certain as he said. Anne was chilled a little by his very 
warmth, but she would not admit this. 

‘I was very certain of it always, she said, ‘though I did not 
know how he meant it to be. But now, Mr. Heathcote, thank you, 
thank you with all my heart! you have set that matter to rest.’ 

Was it really good for her to think that the matter was set at 
rest, that there never had been any doubt about it, that nothing 
but honour, and justice, and love towards her had ever been in her 
father’s thoughts? No doubt she would set up some theory of the 
same kind to explain, with the same certainty, the sluggishness of 
the other, of the fellow who, having a right to support her, had left 
her to stand alone in her trouble. This brought a warm glow of 
anger into Heathcote’s veins; but he could only show it by a little 
impatience expressed with a laugh over a small grievance of his 
own. 
‘You said Cousin Heathcote just now. I think, after all we have 
seen and felt, together, that a title at least as familiar as that might 
be mine.’ 

‘Surely,’ she said, with so friendly a smile, that Heathcote felt 
himself ridiculously touched. Why this girl should with a smile 
make him feel disposed to weep, if that were possible to a man of his 
age, he could not tell. It was too absurd, but perhaps it was because 
of the strange position in which she herself stood, and the way in 
which she occupied it, declaring herself happy in her loss, yet speak- 
ing with such bated breath of the other loss which she had discovered 
to be possible, and which, in being possible, had taken ail feeling 
about her fortune away from her. A woman, standing thus alone 
among all the storms, so young, so brave, so magnanimous, touches 
a man’s heart in spite of himself. This was how he explained it. 
As he looked at her, he found it difficult to keep the moisture out 
of his eyes. 

‘I want to speak to you about business,’ he said. ‘ Mr. Loseby is 
not the only instructor in that art. Will you tell me—don’t think 
I am impertinent : where you intend—where you wish—to live ?’ 

A flush came upon Anne’s face. She thought he wanted posses- 
sion of his own house, which was so natural. ‘ We will not stay to 
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trouble you!’ she cried. Then, overcoming the little impulse of 
pride, ‘Forgive me, Cousin Heathcote, that was not what you meant, 
I know. We have not talked of it, we have had no consultation as 
yet. Except Mount, where I have always lived, one place is the same 
as another to me.’ 

But while she said this there was something in Anne’s eyes that 
contradicted her, and he thought that he could read what it meant. 
He felt that he knew better than she knew herself, and this gave 
him zeal in his proposal ; though what he wanted was not to further 
but to hinder the wish which he divined in her heart. 

‘If this is the case, why not stay at Mount?’ Heathcote said. 
* Listen to me; it is of no use to me; I amnot rich enough to keep 
it up. This is why I wanted to get rid of it. You love the place 
and everything about it—whereas it is nothing to me.’ 

‘Is it so?’ said Anne, with a voice of regret. ‘Mount !—nothing 
to you?’ 

‘It was nothing to me, at least till the other day; and to you it 
is so much. All your associations are connected with it ; you were born 
here, and have all your friends here,’ said Heathcote, unconsciously 
enlarging upon the claims of the place, as if to press them upon an 
unwilling hearer. Why should he think she was unwilling to ac- 
knowledge her love for her home? And yet Anne felt in her heart 
that there was divination in what he said. 

‘But, Cousin Heathcote, it is yours, not ours. It was our home, 
but it is no longer so. Don’t you think it would be more hard to 
have no right to it, and yet stay, than to give it up and go? The 
happiness of Mount is over,’ she said softly. ‘It is no longer to us 
the one place in the world.’ 

‘ That is a hard thing to say to me, Anne.’ 

‘Is it? why so? When you are settled in it, years after this, if 
you will ask me, I will come to see you, and be quite happy,’ said 
Anne with a smile ; ‘ indeed I shall; it is not a mean dislike to see you 
here. That is the course of nature. We always knew it was to be 
yours. There is no feeling of wrong, no pain at allin it; but it is no 
longer ours. Don’t yousee the difference? Iam sure you see it, 
she said. 

‘ But if your father had carried out bis intention , 

‘Do you know,’ said Anne, looking at him with a half wistful, 
half smiling look, ‘on second thoughts it would perhaps be better 
not to say anything to mamma or Rose about my father’s intention ? 
They might think it strange. They might say that was no punish- 
ment atall. I am very glad to know it for my own comfort, and that 
you should understand how really just he was; but they might not 
see it in the same light.’ 

‘And it has nothing to do with the question,’ said Heathcote, 
almost roughly ; ‘the opportunity for such an arrangement is over. 
Whether he intended or whether he did not intend it—I cannot give 
you Mount.’ 
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‘No, no; certainly you cannot give it to me——’ 

‘ At least,’ he cried, carried beyond himself by the excitement of 
the moment. ‘There was only one way in which I could have given 
it to you: and that, without ever leaving me the chance, without 
thinking of any claim I had, you have put out of my power—you 
have made impossible, Anne !’ 

She looked at him, her eyes opening wider, her lips dropping 
apart, with a sort of consternation; thus a tinge of warmer colour 
gradually rose over her face. The almost fierceness of his tone, the 
aggrieved voice and expression had something half ludicrous in it ; 
but in her surprise this was not visible to Anne. And he saw that 
he had startled her, which is always satisfactory. She owed him 
reparation for this, though it was an unintentional wrong. He ended 
with a severity of indignation which overwhelmed her. 

‘It does not seem to me that I was ever thought of, that anyone 
took me into consideration. I was never allowed to have a chance. 
Before I came here, my place, the place I might have claimed, was 
appropriated. And now I must keep Mount though I do not want 
it, and you must leave it though you do want it, when our interests 
might have been one. But no, no, I am mistaken. You do not 
want it now, though it is your home. You think you will prefer 
London, because London is 

‘Mr. Heathcote Mountford, I think you forget what you are 
saying——’ 

m Don’t call me that at least,’ he cried; ‘don’t thrust me away 
again as a stranger. Yes, I am absurd; I have no right to claim any 
place or any rights. If I had not been a fool, I should have come 
here a year, five years ago, as old Loseby says.’ 

‘What is that about old Loseby?’ said the lawyer, coming into 
the room. He was carrying a portfolio in his hands, which, let us 
hope, he had honestly gone to look for when he left them. Anyhow 
he carried it ostentatiously as if this had been his natural object in 
his absence. But the others were too much excited to notice his 
portfolio or his severely business air. At least Heathcote was excited, 
who felt that he had evidently made a fool of himself, and had given 
vent to a bit of ridiculous emotion, quite uncalled for, without any 
object, and originating he could not tell how. What was the mean- 
ing of it, he would have asked himself, but that the fumes of his own 
words had got into his head. He turned away, quite beyond his 
own control, when the lawyer appeared, his heart beating, his blood 
coursing through his veins. How had all this tempest got up in an 
instant ? Did it come from nothing, and mean nothing? or had it 
been there within him, lying quiescent all this time. He could not 
answer the question, nor, indeed, for that matter, did he ask it, being 
much too fully occupied for the moment with the commotion which 
had thus suddenly got up like the boiling of a volcano within him, 
without any will of his own. 

And Anne was too much bewildered, too much astonished to say 
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anything. She could not believe her own ears. It seemed to her 
that her senses must be playing her false, that she could not be seeing 
aright or hearing aright—or else what did it mean? Mr. Loseby 
glided in between them with his portfolio, feeling sure they would 
remark his little artifice and understand his stratagem; but he had 
succeeded in that stratagem so much better than he thought, that 
they paid no attention to him at all. 

‘What are you saying about old Loseby?’ he asked. ‘It is not 
civil ‘in the first place, Mr. Heathcote, to call your family man of 
business old. It is a contumelious expression. I am not sure that 
it is not actionable. That reminds me that I have never had any- 
thing to do with your branch of the family—which, no doubt, is the 
reason why you take this liberty. I am on the other side P 

‘Do me this service, then, at once,’ said Heathcote, coming back 
from that agitated little walk with which a man who has been com- 
mitting himself and showing uncalled-for emotion so often relieves 
his feelings. ‘ Persuade my cousins to gratify me by staying at 
Mount. I have clearly told you I should not know what to do with 
it. If they will stay nothing need be changed.’ 

‘It is a very good idea, said Mr. Loseby. ‘I think an excellent 
idea. They will pay you a rent for it which will be reasonable, which 
will not be exorbitant.’ 

‘They shall do nothing of the sort,’ cried Heathcote: ‘ rent— 
between me and ; 

‘Yes, between you and Mrs. Mountford, the most reasonable 
proposal in the world. It is really a thing to be taken into your full 
consideration, Anne. Of course you must live somewhere. And 
there is no place you would like so well.’ 

Here a guilty flush came upon Anne’s face. She stole a furtive 
glance at Heathcote to see if he were observing her. She did not 
wish to give him the opportunity of saying ‘I told you so,’ or con- 
victing her out of her own mouth. 

‘I think mamma and Rose have some idea—that is, there was 
some talk—Rose has always wanted masters whom we can’t get here. 
There was an idea of settling in London—for a time 

He did not turn round, which was merciful. If he had divined 
her, if he now understood her, he gave no sign at least. This was 
generous, and touched Anne’s heart. 

‘In London! Now, what on earth would you do in London, 
country birds like Rose and you? I don’t say for a little time in the 
season, to see the pictures, and hear some music, and that sort of 
thing ; but settling in London, what would you do that for? You 
would not like it; I feel sure you would not like it. You never 
could like it, if you tried.’ 

To this Anne was dumb, making no response. She stood with 
her eyes cast down, her face flushed and abashed, her two hands 
clasped together, as much like a confused and naughty child as it was 
possible for Anne to be. She gave once more an instantaneous, 
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furtive glance from under her downcast eyelids at Heathcote. Would 
he rejoice over her to see his guess, his impertinent guess, proved true? 
But Heathcote was taking another agitated turn about the room, to 
blow off his own excitement, and was not for the moment observant 
of hers. 

After this Mr. Loseby began to impart to Anne real information 
about the duties which would be required of her, to which she gave 
what attention she could. But this was not so much as could have 
been desired. Her mind was running over with various thoughts of 
her own, impulses which had come to her from another mind, and 
new aspects of old questions. She left the library as soon as she 
could, in order to get back to the shelter of her own room and there 
think them out. Had Heathcote known how little attention she 
gave to his own strange, unintentional self-betrayal—if it was 
indeed a self-betrayal, and not a mere involuntary outbreak of the 
moment, some nervous impulse or other, incomprehensible to the 
speaker as to the hearer—he would have been sadly humbled. But, 
as a matter of fact, Anne scarcely thought of his words at all. He had 
made some mistake, she felt sure. She had not heard him right, or 
else she had missed the real meaning of what he said, for that surface 
meaning was of course impossible. But she did think about the 
other matter. He had divined her almost more clearly than she had 
understood herself. When she had decided that to go to London 
would be the best thing the family could do, she had carefully 
directed her mind to other motives; to the facilities of getting 
masters for Rose, and books, and everything that was interesting; to 
the comfort and ease of life in a place where everything could be 
provided so easily, where there would be no great household to keep 
up. She had thought of the cheerfulness of a bright little house 
near the parks, and all the things there would be to see—the in- 
terests on all sides, the means of occupying themselves. But she had 
not thought—had she thought ?—that Cosmo would be at hand, that 
he would be within reach, that he might be the companion of many 
expeditions, the sharer of many occupations. Had she secretly been 
thinking of this all the time? had this been her motive and not the 
other? Heathcote Mountford had seen through her and had divined 
it, though she had not known it herself. She paused now to ask 
herself with no small emotion, if this were true; and she could not 
say that it was not true or half true. If it were so, was it not 
unmaidenly, unwomanly, wrong to go after him, since he did not 
come to her? She had made up her mind to it without being con- 
scious of that motive: but now the veil was torn from her eyes, and 
she was aware of the weakness in her own heart. Ought she to go, 
being now sure that to be near Cosmo was one of her chief objects ; 
or would it be better to remain at Mount as Heathcote’s tenant? 
Anne’s heart sank down, down to the lowest depth; but she was a 
girl who could defy her heart and all her inclinations when need was. 
She threw herself back as a last resource upon the others who had to 
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be consulted. Though she knew she could turn them as she pleased, 
yet she proposed to herself to make an oracle of them. According 
to their response, who knew nothing about it, who would speak 


according to the chance impression of the moment, so should the 
decision be. 


Carrer XXIV. 


A VISITOR. 


Tuat evening all things had recommenced to be at Mount as 

they could never be again, as Anne said: that is, the habits of the 
first week of mourning had been laid aside, the ladies had come down- 
stairs, and appeared at table, and everything returned to its use and 
wont. Mr. Mountford’s place was left vacant at the table. Heath- 
cote would not take it, though he had been assured, with tears, that 
the family would wish it so to be, and that no one would feel 
wounded by his assumption of his rights. ‘I will sit where I have 
always sat, if you will let me,’ he said, putting himself at Mrs. 
Mountford’s right hand. Thus he sat between her and Rose, who was 
pleased by what she thought the preference he showed her. Rose 
dearly liked to be preferred—and, besides, Heathcote was not to be 
despised in any way. Grave thoughts of uniting the property had 
already entered her little head. He was not young, indeed he was 
distinctly old in Rose’s juvenile eyes, but she said to herself that 
when a‘man has so much in his favour a trifling matter like age does 
not count. She was very serious, what her mother called practical, in 
her ways of thinking: and the importance of uniting the property 
affected Rose. Therefore she was glad that he seemed to like her 
best, to choose her side of the table. Anne sat opposite, contempla- 
ting them all serenely, meeting Heathcote’s eyes without any shyness, 
which was more than he could boast in respect to her. He scarcely 
addressed her at all during the time of dinner, and he never, she per- 
ceived, broached to her stepmother or sister the question which 
he had discussed with her with so much vehemence. At dinner Anne 
felt. herself at leisure—she was able to look at him and observe him, 
as she had never done before. He hada very handsome face, more 
like the ideal hero of a book than anything that is usually met with in 
the world. His eyes were large and dark ; his nose straight; his hair 
dark, too, and framing his face as in a picture. ‘I do not like hand- 
some men,’ Anne said to herself. She smiled when the thought had 
formed in her mind, smiled at herself. Cosmo was not handsome ; he 
was of no particular colour, and had no very striking features. People 
said of him that he was gentlemanlike. It was the only thing to 
say. But here was a face which really was beautiful. Beauty! in a 
man she said to herself! and felt that she disliked it. But she could 
not but look at him across the table. She could not lift her 
eyes without seeing him. His face was the kind of face that it was 
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natural to suppose should express fine sentiments, high-flown, Anne 
said to herself, she whom everybody else called high-flown. But 
he listened with a smile to Rose who was not of that constitution 
of mind. 

After dinner, when the ladies were alone in the drawing-room, 
Anne made their cousin’s proposal known to them: that they should 
continue to live at Mount, paying him rent according to Mr. Loseby’s 
suggestion. She did not herself wish to accept this proposal—but a 
kind of opposition was roused in her by the blank manner in which it 
was listened to. She had been struggling against a guilty sense 
of her own private inclination to go to London, to be in the same 
place with her lover—but she did not see why they should wish the 
same thing. There seemed to Aune to be a certain impertinence in 
any inclination of theirs which should turn the same way. What in-~ 
ducement had they to care for London, or any change of residence? 
Though they were virtually backing her up, yet she was angry with 
them for it. ‘I thought you would be sure to wish to stay,’ she said. 

* You see, Anne,’ said Mrs. Mountford, with some hesitation, ‘it is 
not now as it was before; when we were all happy together, home 
was home. But now, after all we have gone through—and things 
would not be the same as before—your sister wants a change—and so 
do you ; 

‘Do not think of me,’ said Anne, hastily. 

‘But it is my duty to think of you, too. Rose has always been 
delicate, and the winters at Mount are trying, and this year, of course, 
you would have no variety, no society. Iam sure it is very kind of 
Heathcote: but if we could get a comfortable little house in town— 
a change,’ said Mrs. Mountford, growing bolder, ‘would do us alk 
good.’ 

‘Oh, don’t let us stay at Mount,’ cried Rose. ‘In the wet, cold 
winter days it is terrible. I have never liked Mount in winter. Do 
let us get away now that we can get away. I have never seen any- 
thing. Let us go to town till the spring, and then let us go abroad.’ 

‘That is what I should like,’ said Mrs. Mountford, meekly. 
‘Change of air and scene is always recommended. You are very 
strong, Anne, you don’t feel it so much—you could go on for ever; 
but people that are more delicately organised, people who feel things 
more, can’t just settle down after trouble like ours. We ought 
to move about a little and have thorough change of scene.’ 

Anne was amazed at herself for the annoyance, the resentment, 
the resistance to which she felt herself moved. It was simple per- 
versity, she felt, for in her heart she wanted to move, perhaps more 
than they did—and she had a reason for her wish—but they had 
none. It was mere wanton desire for change on their part. She was 
angry, though she saw how foolish it was to be angry. ‘It was 
extremely kind of Heathcote to make such a proposal,’ she said. 

‘I don’t say it was not kind, Anne—but he feels that he cannot 
keep it up. He does not like the idea of leaving the place all 
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dismantled and uninhabited. You may tell him I will leave the fur- 
niture; I should not think of taking it away, just at present. I 
think we should look about us,’ said Mrs. Mountford, ‘ before we 
settle anywhere ; and select a really good place—which Mount would 
never be,’ she added, with a little shaking out of her crape, ‘ for us, 
in our changed circumstances. It may be very kind of Heathcote— 
but I don’t see that we can do it. It would be too much to expect.’ 

And Anne was silenced, not knowing what pleas to bring forward 
for the defeat of the cause which was her own cause; but she was 
angry that they should presume to think so too. What was town to 
them? They had no one in it to make that great wilderness feel 
like home. They had no inducement that she knew of. She felt re- 
luctant to be happy by such unreasonable means. 

Keziah, the little maid to whom Anne had, during the interval 
since she was last mentioned, imparted a great deal of very energetic 
advice as to the duty of holding fast to her lover, and taking no 
thought of interest, had red eyes that night when she came to put her 
mistress’s things away. Anne was very independent. She did not 
require much actual service. It was Rose who benefited by Keziah’s 
services in this respect. But when she was dismissed by Rose she 
came into the room where Anne sat writing, and instead of doing her 
work as usual with noiseless speed, and taking herself away, she 
hovered about for a long time, poking the fire, arranging things that 
had no particular need of arranging, and crossing and re-crossing 
Anne’s point of view, She had red eyes, but there was in her little 
person an air of decision that was but seldom apparent there. This 
Anne perceived, when, attracted at length by these manceuvres, she 
put away her writing and looked up. ‘Keziah,’ she said, ‘ how are 
things going? I can’t help thinking you have something to say to me 
to-night.’ 

‘Yes, Miss Anne,’ said the girl, very composedly ;‘I have got 
something to say—I wanted you to know, as you’ve always been 
so kind and taken an interest—people has the same sort of feelings, I 
suppose, whether they’re quality or whether they’re common folks—’ 

‘That is very true, Keziah. I suspect we are all of the same 
flesh and blood.’ 

‘Don’t you laugh at me, Miss Anne. Miss Anne, I would like to 
tell you as I’ve made up my mind to-night.’ 

‘I hope you have made a right decision, Keziah,’ said Anne, with 
some anxiety, feeling suspicious of the red eyes. 

‘Oh, I’m not afraid of its being right, Miss Anne. If it wasn’t 
right,’ said the little girl, with a wan smile, ‘I don’t think as it 
would be as hard. I’d have settled sooner if it hadn’t been for think- 
ing what Jim would say,’ she added, a tear or two coming to dilate 
her eyes; ‘it wasn’t for myself. If you do your duty, Miss Anne, 
you can’t do no more.’ 

‘ Then, Keziah, you have been talked over,’ said Anne, with some 
indignation, rising up from her desk. ‘Worth has been worrying 
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you, and you have not been able to resist her. Why did you not tell 
her, as I told you, to come and have it out with me?’ 

‘I don’t know what good that would have done, Miss Anne. It 
was me that had to settle after all.’ 

‘Of course it was you that had to settle. Had it been anyone 
else I should not have lost all this time, I should have interfered at 
once. Keziah, do you know what you are doing? A young girl like 
you, just my age—(but I am not so young, I have had so much to 
think of, and to go through), to sell herself to an old man.’ 

‘Miss Anne, I’m not selling myself, said Keziah, with a little 
flush of resentment. ‘He hasn’t given me anything, not so much as 
a ring I wouldn’t have it of him I wouldn’t take not a silver 
thimble, though he’s always teasing—for fear you should say 
Whatever anyone may think, they can’t say as I’ve sold myself,’ said 
Keziah proudly. ‘I wouldn’t take a thing from him, not if it was 
to save his life.’ 

‘This is mere playing upon words, Keziah,’ said Anne, towering 
over the victim in virtuous indignation. ‘Old Saymore is well off 
and poor Jim has nothing. What do you call that but selling your- 
self? But it is not your doing; itis Worth’s doing. Why doesn’t he 
marry her? It would be a great deal more suitable than marrying 

ou.’ ’ 

‘He don’t seem to see that, Miss Anne,’ said Keziah with a demure 
half curtsey: a certain comic sense of the absurdity of marrying 
the aunt when the niece was by, crept into the profound seriousness 
of her looks. That anybody should suppose old Saymore would 
marry Worth gave the girl a melancholy amusement in spite of 
herself. 

‘She would be far more suitable,’ cried Anne in her impetuous 
way. ‘I think I'll speak to them both and set it before them. It 
would be a thousand times more suitable. But old Saymore is too 
old even for Worth. What would he be for you?’ 

Keziah looked at her young mistress with eyes full of very 
mingled feelings. The possibility of being delivered by the simple 
expedient of a sudden match got up between the tormentors them- 
selves, gave her a half frightened visionary hope, but it was mixed 
with a half-offended sentiment of proprietorship which she could 
scarcely acknowledge: old Saymore belonged to her. She would have 
liked to get free from the disagreeable necessity of marrying him, but 
she did not quite like the idea of seeing him married off to somebody 
else under her very eyes. 

‘It’s more than just that, Miss Anne,’ she said, shaking her head. 
‘ All of usin the house are thinking of what is likely to happen, and 
Mr. Saymore, he says he will never take another place after having 
been so long here. And he hasa good bit of money laid by, Miss 
Anne, said Keziah, not without pride. ‘And Mr. Goodman, of the 
“ Black Bull” at Hunston, he’s dead. That’s where we’re thinking of 
settling. I know how to keep the books and make up the bills, and 
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mother, she would be in the kitchen, and such a fine opening for the 
boys. I don’t know what I shouldn’t deserve if I were to set up my- 
self against allthat. And it isn’t myself neither,’ said Keziah. ‘I 
should be ashamed to make a fuss for me. I have always told you 
that, Miss Anne. I hope I’m not one as would go against my duty. 
It’s Jim I’ve always thought upon. Men folks are more wilful than 
women. ‘They are more used to get their own way. If he was to go 
to the bad, Miss Anne, and me the cause of it F 

Here Keziah broke down, and wept without any further attempt 
to restrain her tears. 

‘I don’t understand you, cried Anne impetuously. ‘ You pretend 
to be sorry for him, and this is how you treat him. But leave Jim to 
take care of himself, Keziah. Let us think of you. This is what I 
call going to the bad. Poor Jim might take to drinking, perhaps, and 
ruin himself—but I don’t think that is so much going to the bad as to 
love one man and marry another. That is the worst of sin,’ seid the 
girl, with cheeks and eyes both flaming. ‘ It is treachery, it is false- 
hood, it is dishonour, to you and to everyone concerned.’ 

Poor little Keziah quailed before this outburst. She shrank back 
with a look of pain as if she feared her mistress’s wrath would take 
some tangible form. She cried bitterly, sobbing aloud, * You’ve got 
no call to be angry, Miss Anne. You didn’t ought to be angry, Miss 
Anne. I’m a-going to do my duty; it’s nothing but my duty as I’m 
going to do!’ 

Anne felt, when the interview was over, that she had in all proba- 
bility done more harm than good. She had frightened Keziah, and 
made her cling all the more to the comfort which sprang from a 
settled resolution, and she had even stimulated that resolve by the 
prick of opposition which moves the meekest of natures. She had 
made Keziah feel herself wronged, her sacrifice unappreciated, her 
duty misconceived, and the girl had fallen back with all the more 
confidence upon the approval of her (as Anne thought) worldly- 
minded aunt, and the consolation of the old bridegroom, who, though 
he was old, was a great man in the servants’ hall—great as the 
butler and head of the establishment downstairs, and still more great 
as the prospective landlord of the ‘ Black Bull’ at Hunston. To be 
the future mistress of such a place was a glory enough to turn a 
girl’s head. Keziah went away crying, and feeling that she had not 
deserved the cruel ‘scolding’ administered by Miss Anne. She going 
to the bad! when she was doing her duty in the highest and most 
superlative way, and had hanging over her head, almost touching it, 
the crown of that landlady’s cap, with the most becoming ribbons, 
which ranks like the strawberry leaves of another elevation in the 
housekeeper’s room and the servants’ hall. 

It was the morning after this that Cosmo arrived. Anne was 
going downstairs toa morning’s work with Mr. Loseby, thoughtful 
and serious as she always was now; but by this time all the strange- 
ness of her position was over ; she had got used to it, and even recon- 
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ciled to it. She had work to do, and a position in the world which 
was all that one wanted for happiness. Indeed, she was better off, she 
said to herself, than if she had been in her natural position. In that 
ease, in all probability, she would have had someone else to do for her 
what she was now to do for Rose, and her occupation would have 
been gone. She felt that she had passed into the second chapter of 
life—as if she had married, she said to herself with a passing blush— 
though so different. She had real work to do in the world, not make- 
believe, but actual—not a thing she could throw aside if she pleased, 
or was doing only for amusement. Perhaps it requires a whole life of 
leisure, and ideas shaped by that exemption from care which so often 
strikes the generous mind as ignoble, which made her appreciate so 
highly this fine burden of real unmistakable work, not done to occupy 
her time merely, but because it hadto be done. She prepared herself 
for it, not only without pain but with actual pleasure. But on her 
way down to the library where Mr. Loseby was waiting her, Anne 
chanced to cast her eyes out from the end of the corridor across the 
park. It was the same window to which she had rushed to listen to 
the cry the night her father died. It had been night then, with 
a white haze of misty moonlight and great shadows of blackness. 
But now it was morning, and the red sunshine lighted up the hoar 
frost on the grass, already pursuing it into corners, melting away the 
congealed dew upon the herbs and trees. She stood for a moment’s 
meditation, still gazing out without any object, scarcely knowing 
why. To athoughtful and musing mind there is a great attraction 
at a window, which is a kind of opening in the house and in one’s 
being, full of long wistful vistas of inspection into the unseen. But 
Anne had not been there many minutes before a little cry broke 
from her lips, and her whole aspect changed. Charley Ashley was 
coming along the road which crossed the park—but not alone. A 
thrill ran through her from her head to her feet. In a moment her 
mind went over the whole of the past fortnight’s story. Her chill 
and dumbness of disappointment, which she would not express even 
to herself, when he did not come; her acquiescence of reason (but 
still with a chill of the heart) in his explanations; the subdued 
sense of restraint, and enforced obedience to other rules, not first or 
only to those of the heart, and the effort with which she had bowed 
herself; her solitude, her longing for support, her uneasiness every 
way under the yoke which he had thought it necessary to impose upon 
himself and her ; all this seemed to pass before her view in a moment. 
She had acquiesced ; she had even reasoned herself into satisfaction ; 
but oh! the glorious gleam of approval with which Anne saw all that 
she had consented to beforehand in the light of the fact that now he 
was here; now he was coming, all reason for his staying away being 
over—not hurriedly, as if wishing to chase the recollection of her 
father from her mind, or to grudge him that last pre-eminence in the 
thoughts of those belonging to him, which is the privilege of every 
man who dies. Cosmo had fulfilled every reverent duty towards him 
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who was his enemy. He had done what it was most difficult to do. 
He had kept away till all the rites were accomplished; and now he 
was coming! All was over, not one other observance of affection 
possible, the very widow coming out again, thinking (a little) of 
the set of her cap and planning to go abroad in spring. And now 
there was no longer any reason why the lover should stay away. If 
there is one feeling in the world which is divine, it is this sense of 
full approval of those whom one loves most. To be able with one’s 
whole heart to consent and know that all they have done is well, to 
approve them not with the blindness (though that is the silliest fable) 
of love, or its short-sightedness, but, on the contrary, with all its 
enlightenment in the eyes that cannot be content with less than ex- 
cellence: to look on and see everything and approve—this is heaven, 
and not any personal transport. Anne, standing by the window 
seeing the two figures come in sight, in a moment felt the gates of 
Paradise open before her, and was swept within them by a silent flood 
of joy. She approved, making no exception, reserving nothing. As 
she walked downstairs, her feet did not seem to touch the ground. 
What a poor, small, ignoble little being she had been not to read 
him all the time; but now that the illumination had come, and she 
saw his conduct from first to last, Anne saw, or thought she saw, that 
everything was right, everything noble. She approved, and was 
happy. She forgot Mr. Loseby and the morning’s business, and 
walked towards the hall with a serene splendour about her, a glory 
as of the moon and the stars, all beautiful in reflected light. 

There was nobody in the hall, and the kind curate when he came 
in did nothing but pass through it. ‘I suppose I shall find them in 
the drawing-room?’ he said, waving his hand and walking past. 
Anne accepted the passing greeting gladly. What did she want with 
Charley? He went through the hall while the other came to her side. 

© You wanted me, Anne ?’ 

‘Wanted you—oh, how I have wanted you!—there has been so 
much to do; but I approve, Cosmo—I approve everything you have 
done. I feel it right that I should have stood alone till now. You 
help me more in doing my duty, than if you had done all for me. 
You were right all along, all through F 

‘Thank you, my dearest,’ he said. ‘ But, Anne, I see in what you 
say, that there have been moments in which you have not approved. 
This was what I feared—and it would have been so much easier to do 
what was pleasant.’ 

*‘No—I do not think there were moments—at least not anything 
more. Cosmo, what do you think of me now, a woman without a 
penny? I wonder if you approve of me as I approve of you.’ 

‘I think I do more, dear; I admire, though I don’t think I could 
have been so brave myself. If you had not been just the girl you 
are, I fear I should have said, Throw me over and let us wait.’ 

* You did say it,’ she said in a lower tone ; ‘ that is the only thing 
of all that I do not like in you.’ 
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‘To think you should have undergone such a loss for me !—and I 
am not worth it—it humbles me, Anne. I could not believe it was 
possible. Up to the last minute I felt that it could not be.’ 

‘I knew it would be,’ she said softly: was not there something 
else that Cosmo had to say? She waited for half a minute with a 
certain wistfulness in her eyes. The glory of her approval faded a 
little—a very little. To be perfect he had to say something more. 
‘If thou wouldst be perfect!’ Was not even the Saviour himself dis- 
appointed (though he knew what was in man), when the young 
ruler whom he loved at first sight did not rise to that height which 
was opened to him? Anne could not say the same words, but she felt 
them in her heart. Oh, Cosmo, if thou wouldst be perfect! but he 
did not see it, or he did not do it at least. 

‘I cannot understand it yet, he went on. ‘Such injustice, such 
cruelty—do I pain you, my darling? Icannot help it. If it had been 
only the postponement of all our hopes, that would have been bad 
enough: but to take your rights from you arbitrarily, absolutely, 
without giving you any choice F 

* I would so much rather you did not speak of it, Cosmo. It can- 
not be mended. I have got to accept it and do the best I can,’ she 
said. 

‘You take it like an angel, Anne. I knew you would do that: 
but I am not an angel: and to have all our happiness thrust into the 
distance, indefinitely, making the heart sick—you must not expect 
me to take it so easily. If I had been rich indeed—how one longs 
to be rich sometimes!’ he said, almost hurting her with the close 
clasp of his arm. Every word he said was true; he loved her even 
with passion, as he understood passion. And if he had been rich, 
Cosmo would have satisfied that judgment of hers, which once more, 
in spite of her, was up in the tribunal, watchful, anxious, not able to 
blind its eyes. 

*I do not long to be rich,’ she said; ‘little will content me.’ 

‘My dearest !’ he said with tender enthusiasm, with so much love 
in his looks and tone, so much admiration, almost adoration, that 
Anne’s heart was put to silence in spite of herself. How is a woman, 
a girl, toremain uninfluenced by all these signs of attachment ? She 
could not repulse them; she could not say, All this is nothing. If 
thou wouldst be perfect! Her consciousness of something wanting 
was not put away, but it was subdued, put down, forced into the shade. 
How could she insist upon what was, indeed, the final test of his at- 
tachment ? how could she even indicate it ? Anne had, in her mind, 
no project of marriage which would involve the laying aside of all the 
active practical duties which her father had left as his only legacy to 
her ; but that her lover should take it for granted that her loss post- 
poned all their hopes, was not a thing which, in itself, was pleasant 
to think of. She could not banish this consciousness from her mind. 
But in those early moments when Cosmo was so tender, when his love 
was so evident, how could she hold back and doubt him? It was 
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easier by far to put a stop upon herself, and to silence her indefinite, 
indefinable dissatisfaction. For in every respect but this Cosmo 
was perfect. When he presented himself before Mrs. Mountford his 
demeanour was everything that could be desired. He threw himself 
into all their arrangements, and asked about their plans with the 
gentle insistence of one who had a right to know. He promised, nay 
offered, at once to begin the search for a house, which was the first 
thing to be done. ‘It will be the pleasantest of duties,’ he said. 
‘What a difference to my life! It will be like living by the gates 
of heaven, to live in the same place with you, to know I may come 
and see you: or even come and look at the house you are in.’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly,’ Mrs. Mountford said afterwards, ‘ Mr. Douglas was very nice. 
I wonder why dear papa was so prejudiced against him, for, indeed, 
nothing could be nicer than the way he talked; and he will be 
a great help to us in finding a house.’ He stayed the whole day, 
and his presence made everything go smoothly. The dinner-table 
was absolutely cheerful with the aid of his talk, his town news, his 
latest information about everything. He pleased everybody, even 
down to old Saymore, who had not admired him before. Cosmo had 
to leave next day, having, ashe told them, while the courts were sit- 
ting, no possibility of a holiday; but he went charged with many 
commissions, and taking the position almost of a member of the 
family—a son of the house. Anne walked with him to the village 
to see him go; and the walk through the park, though everything 
was postponed, was like a walk through Paradise to both. ‘To think 
that I am going to prepare for your arrival is something more than 
words can say,’ he told her as they parted. ‘I cannot understand how 
I can be so happy.’ All this lulled her heart to rest, and filled her 
mind with sweetness, and did everything that could be done to hood- 
wink that judgment which Anne herself would so fain have blind- 
folded and drowned. This she did not quite succeed in doing—but at 
all events she silenced it, and kept it quiescent. She began to pre- 
pare for the removal with great alacrity and pleasure; indeed, the 
thought of it cheered them all—all at least except Heathcote Mount- 
ford, whose views had been so different, and whose indignation and 
annoyance, though suppressed, were visible enough. He was the only 
one who had not liked Cosmo. But then he did not like the family 
plans, nor their destination, nor anything, Rose said with a little 
pique. Anne, for her part, avoided Heathcote, and declared to herself 
that she could not bear him. What right had he to set up a tribunal 
at which Cosmo was judged. That she should do it was bad enough, 
but a stranger! She knew exactly what Heathcote thought. Was it 


because she thought so too, that she divined him, and knew what was 
in his heart ? 


(To be continued.) 





Nassau Senror’s JOURNALS AND CONVERSATIONS. 


HE name of the late Nassau Senior is one which is cordially re- 
membered in London circles for his social qualities, and known 
far beyond them for his literary labours. He was foremost among 
our countrymen in helping to make us acquainted with that brilliant 
galaxy of Frenchmen which arose with the reign of Louis Philippe, 
and vanished with that of Louis Napoleon. During the last fifteen 
years of his life, Mr. Senior, as stated by his daughter and editor, ‘ was 
as much at home in Paris as in London, and some of his best friends 
were French.’ As we look back to that period, when an entente 
cordiale, in the truest sense of the words, existed between distinguished 
individuals on both sides of the Channel, it becomes obvious that only 
a choice class of English men and women, combining largeness of 
culture, warm political sympathies, the love and habit of society, 
and the command of the French language, were eligible to profit by 
the social advantages of both capitals, and no one possessed these 
qualifications in a more kindly form than Mr. Senior. He might be 
said also to have been the most practical of men in his use of society. 
The habits of the legal profession accustomed him to test most things 
by evidence—to hear, as far as possible, both sides, and to form his 
verdict accordingly. Not that the ‘ Conversations, which are his 
literary specialities, are intended to set forth his own opinions so much 
as to reflect those of the circles in which he mixed. His daughter 
justly says that ‘ he was assisted in acquiring information by his in- 
difference to shining himself.’ Still, the adroit questioning and cross 
questioning which by the practice of a marvellous memory has re- 
sulted in giving the public a mass of information of the kind most 
rarely preserved, and most interesting to know, receives a point and 
sparkle, and especially a sound criticism, from his own shrewd 
commentaries on the text. 

After taking up the habit of keeping an elaborate record of all he 
heard, which he first regularly formed on a visit to Paris in 1848, he 
made no secret of this practice and deliberate purpose, and in most 
cases the conversations he reported were submitted for verification to 
the speakers themselves. It must be owned that the remarks we 
have heard passed on these ‘ Conversations ’—namely, that persons, 
knowing beforehand that what they said would be reported, framed 
their utterances accordingly—appear to us to be of the most futile 
kind. Granting it were true, what would itimply? Not that they 
prepared themselves to say what they neither thought nor believed 
—not that they sought to deceive or hoax him, which for obvious 
reasons would have been out of the question—but that they simply 
sought to express the sentiments that they desired should go forth to 
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the world with the more care and deliberation. In the case of M. 
Thiers, whose conversation Mr. Senior has largely preserved, the 
consciousness that he was addressing the English public through his 
friend led that brilliant converser to expand into a style of oratory 
exceeding the bounds of private talk, though never those of sincere 
conviction. Nor can there be any doubt as to the accuracy of the 
reporter. Mr. Senior’s very style is the guarantee for it. 

We need no apology for giving a slight outline of this gentleman’s 
life and career. The boy was conspicuously ‘ father of the man,’ and 
it is seldom that a life is found so harmonious in all its parts. He 
was born in 1790, of a family of Spanish extraction—his great- 
grandfather, Aaron Sefior, having been naturalised in England in 
1723. Two more generations so anglicised the family that William 
Nassau Senior—the eldest of ten children—first saw the light in a 
quiet vicarage in Berkshire of which his father was the youthful in- 
cumbent. Parents are the makers or marrers of their children’s wel- 
fare, and large families the schools for good or for evil. The young 
boy was fortunate in both respects. He distinguished himself at 
Eton, and went to Oxford with a high reputation for ability and 
scholarship, having been elected a demy at Magdalen when only 
sixteen. Nassau Senior is not the first man with whom astumble on 
the threshold of life has proved favourable to his subsequent career. 
Owing to some misapprehension of the importance attached to cer- 
tain rather trivial questions in divinity, he failed in his first univer- 
sity examination, and wrote home simply this: ‘ My dear Father, I 
have been plucked. I will get the first class next time.’ He was as 
good as his word. He engaged the late Archbishop Whately as his 
tutor, and after a few months’ application more than redeemed 
his past failure by winning the highest honours. At twenty years 
of age he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn—a year later he obtained his 
M.A. degree—and in 1813 took his place as a pupil in Mr. Sugden’s 
(afterwards Lord St. Leonards) chambers. In 1819 he was called 
to the bar. From his earliest student days he chalked out the habits 
of his subsequent life. He cared neither for dancing, music, nor 

_ cards ; but liked society, conversation, and work, and with instinctive 
intelligence chose for his young companions men who rose later to 
more or less distinction. 

Describing his college days at a later period to a young friend just, 
entering upon his university life, he wrote a letter which most young 
men might read with advantage, and from which we give a few extracts. 


In the most important points I acted as I now recommend you to act. 
I never was in debt, and did not spend more than about 150/. to 17ol.a 
year. I drank no wine, I had nothing to do with women, and I took 
plenty of exercise. . . . Your next three years, that is from nineteen to 
twenty-two, are on the whole, perhaps, the most important three yearsof your 
life. During them, character and reputation are in great measure formed. 
Many men, during them, have laid the foundation of all their future fame 
and prosperity. That was my case, for to what I did during those three 
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years I attribute all my subsequent success. .. . As for money, the only rule 
I can give is to spend nothing that you can help, and to pay ready money 
for everything. Particularly have no bills at boat-houses, pastrycooks’, or 
any such places. Read carefully every day—or at least every Sunday— 
some portion of the Old and New Testament, with Campbell’s commentaries 
on the latter, and the theological works of Whately and Hampden; 
but if you come to conclusions different to those usually accepted, say 
nothing about them, except to your father or to very intimate friends. 
Pray avoid not only all sporting and gambling, but also all sporting, 
gambling, and betting people. There is never anything to be learned 
among what are called ‘ sporting men,’ and their tone of thought is low. 
Beside that, both the sudden hope and sudden gains that belong to gambling 
and betting destroy economy and regulated expenditure. 

Young Senior exemplified his own precepts. The following 
anecdote came from Archbishop Whately, to whom he told it. 
Without any gambling propensity, he was very desirous of witnessing 
the proceedings of a gambling-house. Having ten pounds to spare, 
he determined to spend it in gratifying his curiosity. Making up 
his mind that it should cost him no more, and that he would never 
a second time enter one of these houses, he went and passed the 
evening or the night in one, but instead of leaving his ten pounds 
behind, he brought away one hundred. This success would have been 
the ruin of many a youngster; but even then, in his early days, he. 
had the self-command to abide by a strong resolution once formed. 

The character of Senior may be deduced from these lines. He 
wasted neither time nor money; had always much work and much 
leisure, but nothing to retrieve or recover. His mind was clear and 
logical, his nature large and generous, while a temper of singular 
sweetness promoted the healthy and genial exercise of both. The 
writer is glad to remember his hearty, unaffected manners, and his 
handsome face, which bore strongly the brilliant and intellectual 
impress of his Spanish origin. 

His career was such as might have been predicted from the nature 
of his disposition, and the legal employments in which his life was 
cast. He was eminently a careful observer, a clear reasoner, and 
therefore a practical reformer. ‘ When I was five and twenty,’ he 
exclaimed one day to his daughter, ‘I resolved to reform the Poor 
Law of England.’ The mistaken charity of his worthy father, in the 
sphere of his own parish, made a deep impression on him, and his 
mind pondered on the best means of repairing those legislative mis- 
takes regarding the poor, which had aggravated every evil they pro- 
fessed to alleviate. Accordingly the repeal of the Corn Laws, Free 
Trade, Political Economy, the Amendment of the Poor Laws, 
the Regulation of Children’s Labour and Education—all these became 
in turn the objects of his unceasing study. From 1821, when he 
wrote an article on the Corn Laws in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ to 
1862, when he delivered an address on Education to the British 
Association in Edinburgh, he seized every opportunity of bringing 
his views before the public. In 1825 Mr. Senior was elected to the 
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Professorship of Political Economy at Oxford, which he resigned in 
1830, and resumed by fresh election in 1847. In 1836 he was appointed 
a Master in Chancery, and on the establishment of the London Univer- 
sity he held the office of Examiner in Political Economy. Finally, 
he was employed by the Government to draw up the amended 
Poor Law Bill, and was offered a Poor Law Commissionership, which 
the claims and superior profits of his legal profession prevented his 
accepting. 

The state of Ireland was a subject of unremitting interest to Mr. 
Senior, and his earliest researches into living questions of a social 
and political nature were devoted ‘to the most painful subject on 
which a liberal writer can employ himself.’ No man ever set himself 
more sagaciously and conscientiously to investigate the causes for 
those evils—alternately acting as cause and effect—which he desig- 
nates as the ‘ insecurity of the country—the ignorance and indolence 
of the people.’ Accordingly, he lifted up his voice vehemently 
against the ancient wrong done to the Irish people, and the constant 
insult offered to their feelings by the spectacle of an alien and hostile 
creed, professed by a small minority, established in the seats and 
holding the benefices of the Roman Catholic National Church. It 
was not Mr. Senior’s part, no more than it is ours, to compare injuries 
and insults, confiscations and disabilities, and to prove, what would 
be an easy task, how much greater, in Europe generally, have been 
the sufferings of Protestants from the hands of Roman Catholics than 
the reverse. It was enough for this upright-minded gentleman that 
he perceived an anomaly no unprejudiced conscience could justify, 
and one to which he mainly attributed the origin and maintenance 
of the disaffection which was the curse of both countries. In this 
respect his pages on Ireland present a natural supplement to Burke’s 
writings, just edited by Mr. Matthew Arnold, and no one can doubt 
that the attention of our Government has been directed to both. 
What Mr. Senior would say, were he alive, now that all the reforms 
he advocated, and more than he believed possible, have been gradu- 
ally granted, and that Government is labouring to introduce what 
it believes will be measures more efficacious than any that have gone 
before, it is impossible to guess. It is certain that he would have 
viewed with astonishment and deep disappointment the same outrages 
repeated, and more than the same defiance of the law existing, to 
which he bore testimony in 1843; the chief causes to which he 
attributed them having meanwhile been swept away with a severity 
almost reversing the conditions of hardship. The following descrip- 
tion from his pen nearly forty years ago is as startling as curious. 


Houses and ricks are burnt; cattle are maimed, tortured, or killed ; 
families are visited by parties of banditti, who inflict cruel torture, mutilate 
their limbs, or beat them almost to death. And men who have in any way 
become obnoxious to the insurgents, who have opposed their system, or 
refused to participate in their outrages, are murdered in open day... - 
These punishments are exemplary, rather than vindictive. In general the 
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victim is not the proprietor who has ejected a tenant, but the peasant who 
has succeeded to the vacant tenement ; it is not the landlord who exacts a 
rent which the self-appointed legislators think too high, but the tenant who 
pays it; it is not the farmer who has hired a stranger, but the stranger 
who has ventured to be hired. . . . Ireland is governed by two codes, dis- 
similar and often opposed—one deriving its validity from Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and maintained by the magistrates; the other, laid down by the 
tenants, and enforced by assassination. 


In what respect do these paragraphs differ from those which have 
filled our daily press during the last eight or nine months? 

We follow Mr. Senior now to another land, in which hopes of amend- 
ment might have been considered less likely of fulfilment than even in 
the country we have just left. It is as well to be reminded of the 
condition of parts of Italy, not so long as a generation ago. We 
have sometimes wondered why it was that the English mind, gene- 
rally speaking, looked on the Italian race as the most corrupt and 
incorrigible in all Europe, and radically incapable of political re- 
demption. It is true there were a few who protested against 
this verdict, and referred to the higher intelligence, more sympathetic 
habits, and nobler natures, as compared with other foreigners, of thé 
Italian exiles and refugees settled in England. Still, it would have 
been hard to read the report given by an independent English gen- 
tleman in 1850 of Neapolitan and Roman rule, and to come to any 
better conclusion. When Mr. Senior resided in Naples in the winter of 
1850-1, Piedmont had risen in vain again Austria, and was prostrate. 
Sicily had rebelled in vain against Naples, and was again in bondage ; 
and his not unfrequent epithet, ‘ this childish country,’ ‘ incapable of 
counting the cost of its own acts,’ might be said to he applicable to the 
whole peninsula. As regards Naples and Sicily, Goethe’s song, ‘ Kennst 
du das Land?’ was never more forcibly illustrated. Every cha- 
racteristic of a false and cruel king and a corrupt government was 
in full vigour. The king habitually broke his oath; all freedom of 
action, writing, speech, and even thought, was destroyed. No class of 
society was safe from sudden arrest and imprisonment. The judges 
were the creatures of the Court. If they ventured to acquit a poli- 
tical prisoner, they were removed ; the advocates who dared to urge 
their clients’ innocence were struck off the roll. Royal spies fre- 
quented society, receiving 100 ducatsa month. The king’s conscience 
was too tender to bear the thought of executing a criminal; but it 
delighted in keeping thousands of innocent men, untried, to perish 
in dungeons so loathsome that the very doctors could not enter 
them. And yet Mr. Senior says, ‘Naples without Neapolitans is 
perfection.’ ‘The table-land of Sorrento, as we looked down on it, 
seemed gilt. Whatever was not white with buildings, was golden 
with oranges.’ 

The trial of Poerio—a name since well known to us—was then 
going on. Everybody knew what the verdict would be. He was 
well used to the tender mercies of Neapolitan despotism. In the 
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sudden changes from the most disgusting prison to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and even to the Vice-Presidentship of the Chamber, this 
gentleman’s life recalls that of a Turk or Persian at the present day. 
In this instance he was condemned to twenty-four years’ imprison- 
ment in irons, and to be chained to another man; and suffered the 
sentence from 1850 till the emancipation of Italy (1859). A cha- 
racteristic feature of the Neapolitan and Austrian Governments, still 
in the memory of many, is the number of Italian gentlemen who 
endured imprisonment, either solitary, or chained to another, for 
their opinions ; while the evidence afforded (by those who survived) 
of the fortitude and magnanimity with which the cultivated mind 
and the sense of a noble cause supported so terrible a form of suffer- 
ing, is as pathetic as sublime. It is due to Baron Poerio to quote 
here the substance of a note added by Mrs. Simpson to her father’s 
journal: * He visited England, and came often to Mr. Senior’s house. 
He spoke freely of his imprisonment, and said that the time passed 
with wonderful rapidity. He was allowed to choose the prisoner 
with whom he would be chained, and he chose a friend, a physician. 
He said that he evolved almost all Dante from the recesses of his 
memory, though at first he did not think he could recollect any of it. 
He was never heard to utter a bitter word against the king, or any 
of his other persecutors.’ 

It is the privilege of our countrymen to get at and record such 
facts. Mr. Gladstone’s protest against the Neapolitan prisons 
revealed the nature of the old Italian governments to the compre- 
hension of every English mind. This accounts for the great diver- 
gence of opinion which prevailed relatively in France and England, 
when Louis Napoleon with vain treachery attempted to say to the 
great tide of Italian feeling, ‘So far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 

Mr. Senior next proceeded to Rome—-still in the spring of 1851. 
The Eternal City was in a state of reaction from the reign of the Re- 
public and the horrors of the siege. The Pope had been brought 
back by foreign bayonets. He had learnt nothing, and he had for- 
gotten nothing; he re-established every old abuse ; all secular 
offices were filled by ecclesiastics ; the people were only kept down 
by French soldiers; and every Roman priest had a contadino’s dress 
in his box wherewith to elude recognition in case of a rising. The 
tyrannies and arrests of Naples were exaggerated here; the prisons 
more pestilential. ‘Are there,’ I asked a man of note, ‘ many spies 
in Rome?’ ‘The whole population,’ he answered, ‘may be divided 
into the spies and the spied upon. There is not a waiter who does 
not receive a few pauls a month for relating all he hears.’ Mr. 
Senior was informed later that he was always followed by order of 
the government. As he was a great walker, he observed that his 
spy must have taken a great deal of exercise. 

In his conversations with a few individuals of the higher class, 
one is struck with the intelligence and sense displayed. There is 
nothing rarer in any foreigner than a correct estimate of the English 
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character. The Italian gentlemen who have resided long among us 
are the only foreigners whose instincts as well as experience have led 
them to judge us justly. Mr. Senior reports the conversation of the 
Duke de Sermoneta, a distinguished Italian nobleman, still living, 
whose judgment may be supposed to have been assisted by two 
marriages with English ladies. Speaking of what the modern Romans 
had derived from ancient Rome: ‘ Assassination,’ he added, ‘ is almost 
the only classical custom we have preserved. In other respects, we 
are more Turkish than European. Our system of government is 
eminently Turkish. It consists of a central despotism, and of pro- 
vincial despots whom they call pashas and cadis, and we call car- 
dinals and prelates in the provinces. The real successors of the 
ancient Romans are the English. You have inherited the Roman 
respect for law and authority, the Roman love for what is established, 
the Roman pertinacity of purpose, the Roman fidelity to engage- 
ments, and the Roman contempt for foreigners. When I read 
Cicero’s Letters, I fancy myself reading the correspondence of one 
of your statesmen. All the thoughts, all the feelings, almost all 
the expressions, are English.’ 

History will assuredly point back to the unification of Italy as a 
movement unique for unanimity, humanity, moderation, and wisdom, 
and to the present generation most astonishing for its complete 
success. The ignorance about Italy, all quenched and cowed as she 
was, was universal. No one was believed who asserted that the fire 
still lingering in her ashes was of nocommon kind. The stereotyped 
notion of bandits, robbers, and assassins was always brought forward, 
and the plain truth that the Italians were distinguished for honour, 
straightforwardness, and simplicity of character, as well as for 
glorious brains and great culture, was treated as a fable. These false 
ideas may be attributed partly to the fact that the race had never 
been judged by its own acts, but by those of their venal and lawless 
dukes, princes, and popes, in the days of their power, and of the alien 
and unintelligent despots placed over them in the latter days of their 
subjection. It is the awful attribute of despotism and misrule to be 
twice cursed, equally in what it develops and in what it checks. If 
its first and worst evil be the baseness and corruption it engenders, 
its second worst evil is the ignorance and helplessness it leaves. The 
incapacity for self-rule entailed on the victims of despotism is an 
argument for denying the legitimate exercise of freedom to those 
who need it most. But the Italians have belied this too generally 
believed rule. The assumption by Italy of her just rank among the 
nations of Europe unblotted by a crime; the proof given to the world 
that, though her prominence in art and poetry is a glory of the past, 
her powers of statesmanship have not declined—these are facts which 
only gain in significance the more closely they are examined. It has 
been her proud privilege for a space of twenty-two years equally to 
disappoint the prophecies of her enemies as to outdo the hopes of 
her friends. Summoned to unite by an epidemic of frenzy rather 
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than by a plan, seized in the south by a hand only fitted to grapple 
but not to hold, the heterogeneous elements of the Peninsula have 
been kept together by those sober qualities of prudence and patience 
which are the very last with which the Italians have been credited. 
It is no wonder that Italian courtiers in place, such as Mr. Senior 
met at the grand-ducal court of Florence, should have scoffed at the 
idea of Italian unity, and disappointed patriots despaired of it. 

We turn now to the country the course of which is more difficult 
to forecast than that of any other, but where Mr. Senior, as we have 
stated, had exceptional opportunities for gleaning the truth. The 
French journals open with a sketch of the Revolution of 1848, pub- 
lished by him in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ for January 1850, chiefly 
founded on Lamartine’s ‘ Histoire de la Révolution,’ and on Dunoyer’s 
* Révolution du 24éme Février.’ Nothing could be more startling than 
the event, nor more curious than the details which accompanied it ; 
but seen now in the background, behind the intervening history of 
the Second Empire, it vanishes into dim distance. The Orleans dynasty 
fell in February 1848; in the following month Mr. Senior hastened 
to Paris. The hotels were empty and the streets full. He gives a 
lively picture of how much things were left to chance, with no end 
of combustible materials about. The National Assembly was for 
above three hours in the hands of a furious mob, two thousand strong, 
while a body of thirty thousand National Guards, stationed close by, 
expressly for their defence, remained unaware of the fact. Every- 
body was gesticulating and declaiming; at every street corner a 
crowd was collected round two men in violent political dispute. 
A few were thinking, fewer still planning—the man was still to 
appear on the scene who schemed and planned in silence. People 
were accustomed to émeutes. ‘ A lemonade vendor begged us to take 
encore un verre, avant que ¢a ne commence. Among the able men 
from whom Mr. Senior endeavoured to cull some reasonable ideas 
Alexis de Tocqueville stands foremost. Always a clear thinker, and 
an ardent admirer of English institutions, but with a reason to give 
when he differed from them, he felt that a republican experiment 
might not last, but must be tried. ‘It is the only experiment which 
the men of this generation have not made. They had absolute 
monarchy under the Emperor; as much aristocracy as France can 
supply under Louis XVIII. ; as much constitutional government as 
we can bear under Louis Philippe; and now we must undergo a 
republic.’ 

I objected to his calling the government of Louis Philippe con- 
stitutional, since Louis Philippe was his own Prime Minister—a 
most unconstitutional proceeding according to our notions. 

* Yes,’ he said, ‘ according to your notions, but not according to 
ours. We have not yet adopted the true faith, the faith of the 
cochon & Vengrais’ (Bonaparte’s idea of a constitutional king). 
‘To preserve our respect our sovereign must act, and this perhaps 
makes us incapable at present of your constitutional government. If 
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our Sovereign, whether president or king, merely takes the ministers 
whom the Assembly points out to him, keeps them as long as they 
can keep their majority, follows their advice implicitly, and dismisses 
them as soon as they lose their majority, he becomes King Log, and 
we despise him. If he acts he must sometimes make mistakes, and 
still oftener be thought to do so. He will sometimes offend the 
good sense of the nation, and oftener its susceptibilities, and we 
shall hate him. This is-the objection to a president for life; he 
would inevitably become hated or despised, or both, and then we 
should go into the streets and depose him. For in France,’ he added, 
‘we are not good balancers of inconveniences. Nous sommes 
trop logiques, and as soon as we see the faults of an institution, 
nous la brisons. In England you calculate; we act on impulse. 
We should never have tolerated your Hanoverian kings, with their 
German favourites and their German policy. We should have turned 
them out in a year. You kept them till they were acclimatised, 
and gradually became the best royal stock in Europe.’ 

Another friend, Michel Chevalier, the well-known political eco- 
nomist, prophesied that within three months there would be a 
battle in the streets. It occurred in less than a month, and was 
put down, as we know, by General Cavaignac after four days’ tre- 
mendous fighting. On June 29, 1848, he was named temporary 
President of the French Republic, and superseded by Prince Louis 
Napoleon on December 20. Here then commenced that reign which 
seemed to efface all that went before it, even that which it most 
affected to imitate. 

Nothing is more interesting in history than to trace the sources 
of that which men trust to and believe in—the sources of power. 
There is always the closest connection between the governor and the 
governed. Men rule through the nobler, but also through the baser, 
natures of their fellow-creatures. The tyrant only subjugates the 
slave; the spoiler only commands those greedy to share the spoil ; 
the impostor only imposes on those willing to be imposed upon. 
The reign of Louis Napoleon affords a humiliating spectacle of the 
ascendency of the meaner motives of mankind, and of the man who 
knew for a time how to work upon them. It was a new manifesta- 
tion for the shallow to admire, the philosopher to wonder at, and for 
the virtuous to deplore ; at once so strong and so rotten, so brilliant 
and so corrupt, so totally at variance with the usual conditions of 
permanence and yet so long-lived ; so difficult to overthrow and yet 
so inexorably foredoomed as to obtain a kind of spurious power over 
men’s imaginations, which alone accounts for the mistaken estimate 
of the man, even in minds not devoid of the moral sense. It is even 
yet difficult to realise that such a man was really chosen by the 
French people, and that such a reign really took place. But for Mr. 
Senior, who in his journals and conversations may be said to have 
caught the manners and opinions living as they rose, many of the 
subtler characteristics of that reign would have been effaced from view. 
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It was during the general commotions of 1848 that a German 
gentleman parodied the line ‘Vox populi, vow Dei, as ‘ Vox populi, 
vox Rindvieh’ (bullock). And though a right definition of the 
voice of the people is one of the most sacred axioms we can uphold, 
yet the result of French universal suffrage deserves the contempt cast 
on the proverb. Mr. Senior instances the election of Louis Napoleon 
as a proof of the folly of a people—assuming to be the first in the 
world—which had turned out the monarch who had given them 
prosperity, such as they had never before enjoyed, ‘ and thrown its fate 
into the hands of an adventurer, unacquainted with the country, and 
inexperienced in politics, whose only achievements had been the two 
most unprincipled and senseless enterprises of modern times :’ his 
chief claims to popular favour, as the nephew of the uncle, being 
further precisely those least calculated, one would have thought, to 
gain it. 

Still, it is but fair to remind ourselves that the people who turned 
out the one were not the same who elected the other. Louis Philippe 
was overthrown by the populace of the capital; Iouis Napoleon 
chosen by that of the country. Even as a deputy, he played no part 
that would have enlisted the mob of Paris in his favour. ‘ He used,’ 
as Tocqueville says, ‘to sit in the Chamber silent and alone, pitied 
by some members, and neglected by all. Silence, indeed, was neces- 
sary to his success.’ It was in the same mood that he received the 
announcement of the plébiscite in his favour: when he sat dull, 
silent, and immovable, till his cousin, Madame Baciocchi, lost patience 
and exclaimed (a fact told us by one to whom she told it), ‘ Htes- 
vous fait de pierre?’ But from that moment any shrewd observer 
could have foreseen the course he intended to pursue. Before his 
ministry was a week old, the Minister of the Interior, M. de Malle- 
ville, resigned his portfolio in consequence of the President’s demand 
that the documents respecting those same ‘senseless enterprises’ of 
Strasburg and Boulogne should be given up to him. Ina few weeks 
more occurred the intervention of the French troops at Rome—a 
vulgar calculation for enlisting the clerical party on his side, but 
alarming to the friends of peace as a gross breach of international 
law, and repugnant to the true Republicans as denying to the Roman 
people the rights asserted and personified by the French people— 
rights which the President had just sworn to uphold. How little 
importance he attached to these oaths was further shown by his 
giving direct instructions and promises to General Oudinot—a step 
which exceeded his powers as ‘ head servant to the Republic,’ and 
which he concealed from his Cabinet. The scene in the French 
Chambers after the repulse of the French troops, witnessed by Mr. 
Senior, was a parody on representative government, which reads like 
an act in ‘ Rabagas.’ At the same time the still fermenting elements 
of disorder, the growing suspicion of the man the country had 
saddled on itself, constituted an interregnum in which we seem to 
hear the air thick with murmurs as in Dante’s First Circle. Now 
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arose those cries—‘ ga ne peut pas durer—quelque chose arrivera’— 
which kept men anxious and also inactive. These were the fears 
that restricted enterprise and dismissed workmen; thus adding to 
the always increasing difficulty of the situation. Uneasy lay the 
head that then accepted ministerial responsibilities. It was M. 
Faucher’s duty, like a doctor summoned to a patient, to attend and 
prescribe for every symptom of an émeute, at whatever hour it might 
occur. ‘Madame Faucher told me’ (May 12, 1849) ‘that, the night 
before, her husband was twice called up after midnight by messages 
from the Préfet de Police, announcing the imminent explosion of an 
insurrection ; every émeute, by the way, being calculated to cost 
40,000l., raised by rating one another. On the other hand, there is 
something deeply pathetic in Madame de Tocqueville’s remark to 
Mr. Senior: ‘I thought, after you left us yesterday, how much your 
conversation showed that you belonged to a settled government. You 
are to be absent for three months, and you have no doubt that when 
you return, Queen Victoria will be still on her throne, and Lord John 
Russell her Minister, and Mr, Senior still Master in Chancery. No 
Frenchman can look forward for three months, nor indeed for three 
weeks !’ 

But if the motives which led the French people to elect him be 
incomprehensible to us, those which moved them to retain him are 
easier read. One of the strange, reactionary characteristics of the 
times was the dread of change. It required one to be a Frenchman 
to understand the contradiction of impatience at the state of things, 
and yet the fear of changing for the worse. Far from valuing the 
privilege of electing a new quasi-king every four years, the masses 
detested it. The general expression was, ‘ We must have something 
permanent.’ This was the feeling in August 1850, at which time 
the President was making a progress through the chief commercial 
cities of France. It was very doubtful how he would be received ; 
and, in the words of M. Rivet,' ‘ much depends on his present progress. 
Public receptions are not scenes in which he shows to advantage. 
He can ride well and looks imposing when on horseback, and he can 
deliver a speech tolerably which he has learnt by heart; but in these 
two things are summed up his power of acting the king before a 
crowd. He does not captivate by manners, for he is cold and 
reserved. His inferiority to the Orleans princes must strike every- 
one. Still he is there, and has therefore with him one of the strongest 
of the present feelings of France—the fear of change.’ 

It was not from the ministers of his later time that one could 
expect to obtain an intelligent view of Louis Napoleon’s character, or 
possibly even a grateful one; but the honourable men who gave his 
reign the best inauguration by first taking office under him, and 
resigned it as soon as his want of principle became known, are 


* A deputy under Louis Philippe, and again under Louis Napoleon. He became 
conseiller d'état in 1849, but resigned in consequence of the coup d'état. 
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witnesses too unimpeachable to be doubted. Tocqueville’s recollec- 
tions during his short tenure of office as Foreign Minister greatly 
enrich these volumes. The Chamber had voted the President an 
income of three million of francs, or 120,000l., with the Elysée as his 
residence. In little over the two years he applied for an increase of 
1,800,000 francs, or 72,0001. ‘ Was he wise,’ I asked, ‘in indulging 
in an expenditure which forces him to apply to the Chamber for a 
further allowance?’ ‘Very unwise,’ said Tocqueville; ‘ he ought to 
have lived within his income, as the richest private man in France, 
without assuming princely magnificence. He would have been more 
respected, and really more powerful. I have told him so a hundred 
times. I have implored him to lay aside his extravagant retinue, and 
to discontinue his ostentatious fétes. But his instincts are towards 
expense, and his immediate adherents, who were as bad advisers as 
it is possible, stimulate an extravagance by which they profit.’ ‘In 
what way,’ I said, ‘does he get rid of so much money?’ ‘A great 
deal of it,’ said Tocqueville, ‘goes in gifts to old officers; much of 
course in dinners and balls, but more still in what is called coulage, 
waste and carelessness.’ 

Then again, in Tocqueville’s words, ‘ He has a quality fatal to per- 
manent influence over men—a love of inferior company, I mean in- 
tellectually. He is shy—he has little conversation, no readiness ; he 
cannot speak. He feels, therefore, ill at ease with men of talent—this 
is one of the reasons why he hates popular bodies. He fears and 
dislikes orators. He surrounds himself, therefore, with puppets, who, 
as soon as he tries to use them, will break in his hands.’ 

It is in such moods that men solace themselves by indulging in 
surmises as to the future. In this form of calculation Tocqueville 
evidently took the lead. 

‘What’ I asked (January 1851) ‘will be the prophecy that I 
shall hear when I am in Paris next May? During the three last 
Mays it has been an insurrection, and twice it hascome true.’ ‘ The 
prophecy,’ he answered, ‘ next May, will be a coup d’état. Some of 
your friends will tell you that in a week the Assembly will declare 
itself in danger, appoint a guard of 40,000 men under the command 
of one of its members, and use it to drag the President to Vincennes. 
Others will assure you that the news you may expect every morning 
is that during the night the Palais National had been occupied by 
the troops, that the walls are covered with placards declaring the 
Assembly dissolved, and that all the leading members of the majority 
are arrested or concealed. And I will not venture to predict that 
neither of these events—or, at least, that an event similar to one of 
them—will not occur.’ 

We have heard it urged, in criticism of these conversations, that 
of the various prophecies as to the future, not only of France, but of 
other nations, which they record, very few have proved true. It would 
have been stranger still if they had so proved, for the weather itself for 
the next twenty years would be easier of forecast. Observation of 
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past events will teach the politician in some measure what to do or 
what to avoid, but history is ever weaving fresh materials and com- 
binations into her web ; and the sudden impulses of popular passion, 
the inspirations of a new mind, with countless other subtle agencies 
which establish and overthrow, do and undo, may be said to defy all 
human foresight. The causes and course of the French Revolution 
are the great text-book for all rulers and peoples ; and yet how little 
have they taught the nation most interested in such lessons ; how little 
also to those spectator governments most needing the tremendous 
warning! The virtues of communities are different to those of an 
individual. They are bound to think only of self, he of others: ‘ The 
patriotism of nations, in Madame de Staél’s words, ‘ought to be 
egotistical.” They are not responsible like one man. There is no 
direct bar to which to bring them. The conscience of a hundred men 
is not so potent as that of one. They have no future state, out of 
human sight, but clear to human faith; nor even an approximate 
term of present life. Public opinion is their only judge ; but even that 
has to be born of themselves and to live within themselves, not be- 
yond and above them. Had Methuselah had nine hundred and sixty- 
nine years of European experience he would have been no better 
prophet of the fate of nations than we. He would have known that 
corrupt governments, vicious courts, privileged castes, venal judges, 
and underpaid officials will keep a country in misery and bring it 
some day to grief, but all positive predictions as to the how and the 
when would have been beyond him. 

That all kinds of prophecies at such a time should have been 
hazarded by those who conversed with Mr. Senior was but natural, nor 
does their nonfulfilment in any way detract from the interest of these 
conversations ; in truth, as indexes of a people’s or an individual’s 
views, false prophecies are as curious as true ones. 

But to return to Tocqueville’s prediction. The cowp @état, with 
the leading members arrested or concealed, did occur, as we know, on 
December 2, 185 1—Tocqueville himself being one of the victims—and 
has been too often described to need any allusion here. 

After this too successful conspiracy, of which the outrage offered 
to the first men in France was the mildest part, the last policy of 
respect towards ‘ notre maitre’ vanished, and good men spoke openly 
though carefully. To an Englishman they used no reserve, though 
many an irritated expostulation on the view the English press took of 
the Elect of the French nation, to which Mr. Senior had no difficulty 
in replying. It was now that the expression ‘ Celwi-ci’ became the 
familiar epithet adopted by ‘ Captive Good, attending Captain Ill ;’— 
while the recital of his follies and meannesses, as well as of darker 
doings, to a sympathetic listener, afforded temporary relief to many 
a sorrowing heart. Scarcely a month after the coup d’état Lanjui- 
nais*? came in one evening. He had been dining with Kissileff, the 


* Son of the well-known member of the Convention. He accepted the portfolio 
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Russian minister. ‘Louis Napoleon builds on Russian support in 
consequence of the marriage of his cousin Prince Leuchtenberg to the 
Emperor’s daughter. He calls it an “ alliance de famille,” and his 
organs the “ Constitutionnel” and the “ Patrie” (two titles sorely taken 
in vain), announced a fortnight ago that the Emperor had sent him 
the Order of St. Andrew, which is given only to members of the Im- 
perial family, and an autograph letter of congratulation on the coup 
Wétat. Kissileff says that all this is false, that neither order nor 
letter had been sent, but he had been trying in vain to get a news- 
paper to insert a denial.’ 

For all that there ensued the same honour among despots as 
is attributed to thieves. In a letter to Tocqueville ‘P.S. very 
private, Mr. Senior mentions seeing proofs of congratulations be- 
tween Austria and Russia on the great service Louis Napoleon had 
done by ‘ putting down parliamentary leanings.’ That in many 
respects he was less dangerous than the Orleans family who had such 
proscribed leanings, and that as long as he showed no aggressive pro- 
pensities their policy ought to be to encourage him ‘and to isoler 
England as a foyer of constitutional, that is of anarchical, principles.’ 

Mr. Senior stayed much at the country houses of the French 
noblesse—at the Chateau de Canisy, belonging to Count Kergorlay, 
near St. LO; at Chateau Beaux Fossés, belonging to Count Corcelle ; 
at Héry, Cher, the chateau of M. Duvergier de Hauranne,’ one of the 
victims of the cowp d'état; in all of which he met distinguished 
members of the Irreconcilables, and reaped a harvest of curious in- 
formation. At Héry he met General Changarnier, who had put 
down the insurgents in April, 1848, and on two occasions commanded 
all the troops in Paris, including the National Guard; also Odillon 
Barrot, who was President of the Council and Minister of Justice 
under the President, and was one of his first ministers to be dismissed. 
Changarnier made revelations of no common interest, especially 
as to Louis Napoleon’s plan for a cowp d’état as early as January 
29, 1849, disconcerted by the general’s prompt measures, who ordered 
to their quarters the troops he had appointed to support him. ‘I 
received a summons to a meeting of the ministers at ten. Soon after 
we had assembled the President came in and took his seat. After a 
few minutes’ silence, he addressed us in his slow, soft voice: “ Gentle- 
men, you see that the Constitution is impracticable. I have some- 
thing to propose as a substitute for it.” He took a paper from his 
pocket, and began to read it. He was interrupted by Passy, the 
Minister of Finance, who said: “ You seem to be preparing a cowp 
@état. Do you not know that another revolution will destroy our 
finances, and undo all the good that three years of peace have done?” 
* Do you talk to me of your miserable finances,” said the President— 
“quand je joue ma téte.” “ Parblew!” said Rulliére, the Minister 


of Agriculture and Commerce under the President, but retired into private life after 
the coup d'état. 
® He died at the age of eighty-two in last. May. 
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of War, “ce n'est pas seulement votre téte que vous jouez, mais 
toutes les nétres.” Barrot said a few words, tres dignement, and the 
President put the paper unread into his pocket and left us. We did 
not wish for an impeachment, which might have brought on another 
revolution ; so we resolved to say nothing about the incident.’ 


September 1860.—I asked Changarnier his opinion as to the courage of 
Louis Napoleon. 

Changarnier.—It is great in theory, small in practice. At Strasbourg, 
when the regiment on which he depended refused its support, he ran and 
was found in a state of abject terror, hiding under a carriage. In the 
Boulogne attempt, when he had got half way across the Channel he became 
alarmed, and wished to turn back. The people about him called for cham- 
pagne, and kept him to his purpose by making him half drunk.‘ As he 
approached, and no friends appeared, his alarm returned. The first troops 
that met him were under the command of a sensible old officer, who, when 
he saw the strange procession, accompanied by the tame eagle, and was told 
that Louis Napoleon was at its head, instead of joining him, summoned 
him to surrender. Vaudreuil had said that at Strasbourg Louis Napoleon 
had not dared even to fire a pistol in his own defence. He recollected this 
mot, kept a pistol in his hand, and fired at the officer ; but his hand shook so 
that though the man was not five paces off he missed him, and wounded a 
poor cook, who in his white apron was standing at a door to see what was 
going on. Louis Napoleon turned, ran into the sea, and got into a boat. 
A boat from the shore pulledafter him. He gave himself up, begged them not 
to hurt him, and said that he had 200,000 franes in his pocket which he 
would give them. He was landed, and begged M. Adam the maire to take the 
200,000 francs. Adam said he would take care of them, but, with busi- 
ness-like habits, chose to count them first. It was lucky for him ; for when 
they were counted in the presence of the crowd, there were found to be only 
120,000. This sum when he was on his trial before his peers he claimed, 
and the cruel government of Louis Philippe let him have them. 

Senior.—Did he show courage at Magenta? 

Changarnier.—He never crossed the Ticino. He was smoking ina 
house during the whole time. AtSolferino, where he was two miles in the 
rear, he did not move or give an order, but he smoked fifty-three cigars. 
We know this, as he always carries with him little boxes, each of which 
contains fifty cigars. One was quite exhausted, and three had been taken 
out of the other. Once a spent ball came near him, but that is the only 
occasion on which he could be considered as under fire. I saw a letter from 
one of the Cent-Suisses to his mother, ‘ You need be under no anxiety about 


me. Iam with the Emperor, and therefore outof danger.’ In fact none of 
them were hit. 


With such an entire absence of all claim to captivate the imagi- 
nation of men, the analysis of the sources of influence possessed by 
the late Emperor becomes a curious question. When we remember 
how little was thought of him during his residence in England, it is 
but fair to conclude that there was something in the French character 


* This account of the demeanour of Louis Napoleon is not borne out by Count 


Orsi, who directed the Boulogne expedition. See his paper in Fraser's Magazine 
for August 1879.—ED. 
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which lent him an importance not felt here. One of the best 
judges of men’s minds and abilities—the late Mrs. Norton (Lady 
Stirling Maxwell)—was in the zenith of her beauty and wit when two 
French princes appeared in London society. With both she had 
those coquettish relations which never blinded her as to the mental 
calibre of heradorers. Frequent billets passed between her and them. 
‘Those from the Duke of Orleans I jealously preserved,’ she told us, 
‘as from one destined to play a great part at the head of the French 
nation ; those from Louis Napoleon I threw into my paper basket, as 
from a vain fool.’ M. Drouyn de l’Huys, in a conversation with 
Mr. Senior, accurately and philosophically defines those qualities in 
Louis Napoleon which acted onthe French mind. ‘ A man,’ he said, 
* may acquire influence either by possessing in a higher degree the 
qualities which belong to his country and to his time, or by possessing 
those in which they are deficient. Wellington is an example of the 
first sort. His excellences were those of Englishmen carried almost 
to perfection. Louis Napoleon belongs to the second. If his merits 
had been impetuous courage, rapidity of ideas, frankness, versatility 
of resource, he would have been surrounded with his equals or his 
superiors. He predominated over those with whom he came in con- 
tact because he differed from them; because he was calm, slow, 
reserved, silent, and persevering; because he is a Dutchman, not a 
Frenchman.’ 

No man ever gained more by silence, in the sphere he had attained, 
than he. Smoking and scheming, both silent operations, went on 
together. His taciturnity stimulated conjecture and curiosity. He 
did not use speech, according to Talleyrand’s mot, to conceal his 
thoughts, but rather to reverse them. One of the anonymous inter- 
locutors says of him: ‘ His words are like witches’ prayers. They are 
always to be read backwards.’ Sometimes he had periods of the absence 
of all forms of outward expression. M. Rémusat said of him (April 
1861): * He is allowing the country to drift on now. He is in one 
of his torpid fits.’ 

But it is from a woman we obtain the closest view of his educa- 
tion and character. Madame Cornu, the wife of an eminent artist, 
had been associated in sisterly relations with him in early life; had 
visited him anuually in Ham, helped bim to escape, and remained 
devoted to him till the coup détat, when she broke with him. At 
the date of the conversations we here report (April 1861) she had 
always refused to see him, though constantly entreated to come ; but 


they corresponded, and she helped him to obtain materials for his 
history of Julius Cesar. 


Madame Cornu showed me a vase of jade taken from the palace of 
Pekin which he sent to her the day before yesterday. It came without the 
cover. This morning, Thelin, the Emperor’s servant, who managed his 
escape from Ham, brought her the cover. ‘The Emperor,’ he said, ‘spent 
all yesterday in looking for it.’ 

Madame Cornu.—Louis Napoleon is a strange being. One, who 
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did not know him, would think that he had enough to do without wasting 
a day in looking for the cover of a vase. But it is just like him. His 
mind wants keeping. A trifle close to his eyes hides from him the largest 
object at a distance. . . . We lived together from our births till I was 
about fourteen and he about eighteen. During the first seven years of this 
time he was surrounded by all the splendour of a Court. During the last 
eight he was in Germany, looked down on by the Germans, who would 
scarcely admit the Buonapartes to be gentry, and would call him ‘ Monsieur 

suonaparte. . . .’ His long exclusion from the society of the higher classes 
of his countrymen, and, in great measure, from the higher classes of the 
foreigners among whom he resided, did him harm in many ways. It is 
wonderful that it did not spoil his manners. He was saved perhaps by 
having so admirable a model before him as his mother. But it made him 
something of a parvenu—what you would call a tuft-hunter. He looked up 
to people of high rank with a mixture of admiration, envy, and dislike. . . . 
The great progress in political knowledge made by the higher classes in 
France between 1815 and 1848 was lost to him. When we met in 1826, 
after three years’ separation, I was struck with his backwardness as to 
political matters. In France he has never lived except as a child, a 
prisoner, and a sovereign. It will seem a paradox to you, that it is to his 
want of sympathy with the feelings of the higher classes in France that I 
attribute much of his success. His opinions and feelings are those of the 
French people from 1799 to 1812, as they were fashioned by Napoleon 
during his thirteen years of despotism, war, and victory. Now these 
opinions and feelings, all modified or abandoned by our higher classes, are 
still those of the multitude. They despise parliamentary government, 
despise the Pope, despise the priests, delight in profuse expenditure, delight 
in war, hold the Rhine to be our rightful frontier—that it is our duty to 
seize all that is within it—and have no notion of any foreign policy except 
one of aggression and domination. The people and he, therefore, perfectly 
agree. It is not that he has learned their sentiments—how could he, in 
prison or in exile? But they are his own. I have no doubt that the little 
he heard, and the less he attended to, from the persons he saw between 
1848 and 1852 about liberty, self-government, economy, the supremacy 
of the Assembly, respect for foreign nations and fidelity to treaties, appeared 
to him to be the silliest trash. So it would have appeared to all the lower 
classes in France, so it would have appeared to the army, drawn from those 
classes, and exaggerating their political errors. 


The information Madame Cornu possessed as to Louis Napoleon’s 
early years was useful to people in place. M. Cintrat, ‘ Directeur des 
Archives’ of the Foreign Office, says: ‘I believe his character to be 
unchanged. She taught me how to manage it.’ Senior: * And what is 
your estimate of it?’ Cintrat: * Romantic, impulsive, bizarre, idle, 
vain, inconsistent, good-natured, selfish, fearing and hating all 
superiors. She told me he always liked the worst children. The 
fond of his character is selfishness. The form which his selfishness 
takes is vanity, and his vanity is vulgarly commonplace. It is love, 
not of esteem, but of notoriety—not of the approbation of the wise or 
of the sympathy of the good, but of the astonishment of the mob. As 
a child, he liked bad children ; as a man, he likes bad men.’ 

The sequel to the episode of Madame Cornu was interesting. 
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After refusing to see the Emperor for twelve years, he at length 
pleaded in the name of his child, then just seven years of age, and 
she gave way, and accompanied Madame Walewski to the Tuileries, 
The interview was most affectionate. The Emperor kissed her, and 
she him, and they all wept. ‘ Méchante femme!’ he exclaimed, 
‘ Voila douze ans que tu me tiens rigueur.’ From that time she saw 
him frequently. ‘I find him in the evenings alone in his cabinet, at 
work on his “ Cesar ;” but he is glad to break it off, and to talk to me 
for hours on old times. He is quite unembarrassed, for his con- 
science does not reproach him; indeed no Buonaparte ever has to 
complain of his conscience. I sometimes forget all that has passed 
since we saw one another for the last time, before December 1851 ; 
when he was still an innocent man. But from time to time the de- 
struction of our liberties, the massacres of 1851, the deportations of 
1852, and the cruelties which revenged the attentat, rise to my mind, 
and I shrink from the embrace of a man stained with the blood of so 
many of my friends.’ 

We must bring this article to a close. The causes which raised a 
man, unrecommended by a single quality, except that of the doubtful 
prestige of a portentous name, and a sympathy with the worst charac- 
teristics of the people, to absolute power over a nation most bound to 
guard her dearly-bought liberties—a man whose rule was established 
by crime and his prestige by ostentation and corruption—whose ill- 
concerted schemes and restless acts condemned France, as was wittily 
said, to a perpétuité de travaux forcés, and finally brought on her 
the greatest humiliation ever endured by a proud nation—the ex- 
planation of this terrific blunder is to be found perhaps more in his 
race than in himself. Drouyn de lHuys repeated the common idea 
that he was a Dutchman; but Madame Rémusat’s revelations have 
since greatly shaken that belief, and Madame Cornu’s words, regarding 
the absence of all conscience in the Buonaparte family, stamp him 
unmistakably as one of them. He had, according to the testimony 
of most, excellent manners ; but there was something in his mind and 
temperament which did not belong to civilised life. Nor is it too 
visionary to trace to ancestors, born and bred under the principles and 
practice of Corsican vendetta, that absence of conscience, of respect 
for human life, and of religion which characterised both the first and 
second Emperor. The two were widely different. The first had 
achieved his own elevation; the second had his thrust upon him. 
The first could neither have been a Carbonaro nor a Spiritualist ; the 
second was both. Louis Napoleon was not the square man in the 
round hole, nor vice versd, but the small man in the large hole. He 
was like an insignificant insect which, seen under a strong magnifying 
power, looks brilliant and tremendous. His qualities were essentially 
those of the undisciplined man—cunning, vanity, cruelty, extravagance, 
and selfishness. Had he been the chief of a savage tribe his ambition 
would have been shown in wearing more paint, more feathers, and 
more beads. But he was like his uncle in the peculiar power given 
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by the absence of that monitor which ‘ makes cowards of us all ;’ 
while, if Christianity may be defined as consisting chiefly in two pre- 
cepts—the one forbidding benefit to self, the other injury to one’s 
neighbour—these two specimens of the Buonaparte race were alike in 
reversing the action of both. 

Still, however low in mental endowment, Louis Napoleon had a 
redeeming quality not possessed by the uncle. Gratitude is a natural 
as distinguished from a cultivated virtue, which is generally akin to 
all the nobler parts of the mind. When we find it in civilised life 
we may infer the existence of almost every other fine feeling. But 
it is also in civilised life that gratitude suffers most loss. Its very 
sublimity and largeness includes the mind of the nobler savage, and 
even the instinct of the nobler animals, but it gives way piteously 
under the selfish reasoning of artificial codes. If Louis Napoleon was 
true to the instincts of his Corsican race in never forgiving an injury, 
he also partook of the one better feature of the natural man in never 
forgetting a personal benefit. His single redeeming trait was that of 
gratitude to former friends. To France it was only natural that 
he should return evil—not for good—but for the unreasoning act 
which placed him in the falsest position ever occupied by a man of 
his antecedents and calibre. 


E. E. 
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Tue CAPERCAILLIE. 


O country in the world with reference to its population is so 
indebted to sport as Scotland. From early spring to late autumn 

a constant stream of English sportsmen and English gold sets into it ; 
while it may be said with perfect truth that every Scotchman is in 
some form or other a sportsman. The Highlands may be regarded 
as a vast preserve: mountain and moorland, loch and stream, each 
providing its peculiar form of sport; while every river, nay, every 
burn in the Lowlands is eagerly whipped day after day in summer by 
multitudes of fishermen ; and every farm ministers to the pleasure of 
its owner by affording partridges, pheasants, and rabbits. In the 
North, when sportsmen are wearied of loch and moor, they may find 
other worlds to conquer at sea, and every inlet affords sea trout and 
lythe, with abundance of shooting at the birds of the shore and the 
bay. Ifthe Alps are the playground of Europe, since the beginning 
of this century, from about 1812, Scotland has become more espe- 
cially the recreation ground for English sportsmen. Moors and 
rivers have increased fabulously in value. It pays a man now much 
better to let his land and water to English capitalists for purposes of 
sport, than to farm it himself or let it for agriculture. Large tracts 
of the Highlands for which the grandfathers of the present lairds 
were glad to get sixpence an acre, and where every wandering fisher- 
man who sent in his card might ramble at his will, and very likely 
be suffered to shoot as well, are now jealously guarded by keepers, 
and preserved for American or Manchester capitalists, bringing in 
hundreds, nay, thousands of guineas to their fortunate possessors. 
Norway during its too brief summer is greatly benefited by the money 
spent in hiring its best salmon rivers; and the influx of travellers 
along its few beaten tracks. But almost every industry in Scotland 
is succoured and irrigated, so to speak, by the flow of the southern 
Pactolus. Hotel-keepers, traffic of all kinds, gillies and gamekeepers, 
bakers and butchers, fancy warehouses, booksellers, and photographers 
all reap an abundant harvest from sport. It is as impossible to 
dissociate the welfare of Scotland from shooting and fishing, as it is 
to sever the intellectual activity at Oxford from the many accom- 
panying forms of collegiate amusements which enrich the townsmen, 
and must be taken into account in any adequate conception of 
university life. It would not do to tell its inhabitants in so many 
words that Southrons regard Scotland as merely a theatre for shooting 
and fishing, and rambling over; but so it frequently is. The last 
great heresy case, the opening of the Edinburgh Academy, that 
burning question respecting ‘stimies’ at golf, are of transcendant 
interest north of the Tweed. Not even the ground-swell from these 
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events and commotions affects the greater part of England. Those 
Southrons who most love Scotland, like Tennyson’s gods, ‘lie beside 
their nectar, careless of,’ northern mankind, save as fish and deer 
and grouse preservers. Is a ‘Scotsman’ sent to them, full of eccle- 
siastical thunder and dire vaticinations of coming tribulation— 


They smile in secret, find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong. 


And somehow or other when they reach their moors in the following 
summer, they discover things much as they used to be, and the very 
natives have forgotten these wranglings in the prospect of sport. 

One important exception should be made to this general indiffer- 
ence of English travellers to Scotland save in the sporting season. 
They are always, even when at home, thankful to welcome a good 
book upon Scotch sport. How much enjoyment of Scotch sport have 
not all who can appreciate woodcraft received from the writings of 
Wilson, Colquhoun, St. John, Scrope, and others of our own times, 
not to go back to the famous Colonel Thornton’s quarto! The narra- 
tive of the death of the ‘ Muckle Hart of Benmore’ may be read over 
and over again with ever fresh delight. A ramble with Mr. Col- 
quhoun on the mountains round Loch Lomond after ptarmigan, 
or a day’s trolling for ferox in his company on Loch Awe, is the next 
best refreshment for a sportsman wearied with political or literary 
cares after the actual breath of the keen north wind blowing from 
the snows of Ben Nevis. The hungry stomach, says Homer, is an 
ill companion ; and so is an appetite once engendered for Scotch 
sport. Very few possess the leisure or means to satisfy it. But they 
are always ready to peruse a good book on it, and on the habits of 
the different birds and beasts which fishing or shooting in the High- 
lands naturally brings before them. Mr. J. Harvie-Brown, already 
well known for his researches among the birds of Sutherland, has just 
published a very interesting volume on the great game bird of the 
north, the Capercaillie. It will help us to place before our readers 
some curious details in the history of this species in our own island. 
A general account of the bird may, however, be previously useful. 

Pine forests are the natural habitat of the capercaillie (Tetrao 
Urogallus), therefore the great belts of Scotch fir and spruce in 
Scandinavia and Northern Europe, and the increasing breadth of 
pine forest in Scotland, form the hunting grounds for the capercaillie 
shooter. The bird extends, however, far into Northern Asia, and is 
sufficiently cosmopolitan to thrive wherever it can find plenty of its 
favourite food—the tops of pine branches, juniper berries, cranberries, 
and the like. Its make and its polygamous habits sufficiently mark it 
off from the red grouse, and entitle it to be placed in a family of its 
own, together with one more member, the black-game (Tetrao 
Tetria). The capercaillie is a very handsome bird, with its brown- 
black plumage and vermilion eyebrows, like its smaller relative the 
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black-cock, and a profitable bird as well; for a cock capercaillie 
weighs, according to locality, food, &c., from nine to seventeen pounds. 
The nest is placed on the ground and holds six to twelve eggs. For 
much information respecting its habits sportsmen are indebted to our 
old friend Lloyd, the author of ‘ Field Sports of the North of Europe.’ 
So far back as 1830 he deplores its extinction in many localities of 
Sweden where fifty years ago it was to be found in abundance, 
together with black-game.' This has chiefly resulted from the 
wholesale slaughter inflicted upon capercaillie in spring, when its 
instinct prompts it to call loudly and display itself to the hens of its 
seraglio. During the day this bird is much upon the ground in the 
thick covert of its favourite woods, generally roosting in the upper 
branches, but occasionally in cold weather burying itself in snow. 
When startled it flies heavily and with much noise, but speedily 
acquires great swiftness on the wing. The best time to shoot it is 
when it drops towards the earth on being first disturbed, but quickly 
rises again in its flight to dart off at extreme speed. A cross between 
capercaillie and black-game is far from uncommon. The Swedes call 
such birds ‘ Racklehanen,’ and they participate in the leading cha- 
racteristics of both species. The cock birds among the capercaillie 
flock together during winter, a favourite situation being near a lake, 
and do not separate until the approach of spring. During autumn 
whole families are often destroyed by the Swedish poachers, who 
imitate their call, and drawing parents and little ones near their 
place of concealment, shoot them. Indeed it is wonderful that any 
stock remains in that country when the numerous modes of capturing 
and killing them are taken into consideration. Besides shooting 
them by means of their call in spring and autumn, they are taken 
with birdlime and with nooses made of brass wire; they are netted 
by strewing cranberries, of which they are exceedingly fond, round 
the snares, and they are even shot by torch-light. Two men 
advance into the forest—one with a flambeau, the other with a gun. 
The unfortunate birds sit stupidly on their branches roosting, and if 
the gunner only takes care to begin by shooting those on the lower 
branches first, the others remain motionless. A dead bird, however, 
tumbling from above, would at once terrify the rest. The mode in 
which the capercaillie is killed when drumming or ‘ at play ’ in spring, 
is so curious that Mr. Lloyd must describe it :— 


When the ground is still deeply covered with snow, the cock stations 
himself on a pine and commences his love-song. During his play the neck 
of the capercaillie is stretched out; his tail is raised and spread like a fan; 
his feathers are ruffled up ; and, in short, he much resembles in appearance 
an angry turkey-cock. He begins his play with a call something resembling 
‘Peller, peller, peller!’ These sounds he repeats, at first at some little 
intervals ; but, as he proceeds, they increase in rapidity, until at last, and 
after perhaps the lapse of a minute or so, he makes a sort of gulp in his 


1 Vol. i. p. 75, ed. 1830. 
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throat, and finishes with sucking in, as it were, his breath. During the 
continuance of this latter process, which only lasts a few seconds, the head 
of the capercaillie is thrown up, his eyes are partially closed, and his whole 
appearance would denote that he is worked up into an agony of passion.? 


While thus occupied, it is easy to approach and shoot him. This 
‘play ’ is not loud, and if there is any wind is not audible at more 
than two or three hundred paces. The hens assemble, however, from 
all parts of the forest at the cry, and uttering singular croaks, like 
ravens, resembling the word ‘ gock, gock, gock,’ join their lord and 
master under his favourite tree. Combats, as might be expected, 
frequently arise at this time among the old birds. During the winter 
the northern hunters are wont to shoot capercaillie with a pea-rifle, 
and display much accuracy of aim in so doing. 

The capercaillie, though so large a bird, is by no means an easy 
shot when well on the wing, and it has the ugly habit, as the beaters 
bear down upon it in a Scotch wood, of always flying out on the 
opposite side of the tree to its enemies. Living in the tree tops too, 
it obtains a good view of approaching sportsmen, so that it is difficult 
to get a shot save at a great distance. Then the poor bird often 
flies off but to die, as it will carry away much lead. A common 
method, however, of circumventing its watchfulness is to send on 
two or three sportsmen with orders to conceal themselves somewhere 
in front of the pine wood where the beat will end. A right and left 
may sometimes be secured in this manner, and the feat is a very 
enviable one considering the limited distribution and recent intro- 
duction of the birds now existing in Scotland. In some favoured 
localities of that country however they abound. Thus, after the 
recent introduction of the species, in 1860 and onwards, a hundred 
capercaillie were occasionally seen during a day’s beating in the 
woods of Dupplin Castle. The mention of reintroduction at once 
sends us to the point at which we digressed—the above-mentioned 
work of Mr. Harvie-Brown.* 

He begins by considering the meaning of the word ‘ capercaillie,’ 
and defers to Mr. Maclaughlan’s opinion on account of his Gaelic 
scholarship. Professor Newton gives in the adhesion of his great 
ornithological name to the same theory, that the word signifies ‘old 
man’ (i.e. ‘old bird’) ‘of the woods.’ On the other hand, a great 
body of evidence, both ancient and modern, points to a derivation 
from ‘capull’ (the Welch cefyll, and Latin caballus), ‘ the horse 
of the wood.’ We wholly agree with this view, setting the general 
opinion from Boetius, 1526, to the present day, as being more likely 
to be correct than the theory of any modern scholar, however 
well-versed in speech-craft. Boetius speaks of the ‘ sylvester equus ;’ 
and Bishop Lesly, fifty years later, names ‘avis quedam rarissima 


2 Lloyd, Wild Sports, i. 275. 
* The Capereszillie. Edinburgh: Douglas, 1879. 
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Capercalze, id est sylvester equus.* The ‘wood-horse’ towards the end 
of last century became extinct in Scotland, partly from persecution, 
partly from the destruction of the forests and neglect of planting 
fresh trees, and partly from the circumstances attending its nesting. 
‘He resembles,’ writes a Scotch minister, in 1775 of the capercaillie, 
‘and is of the size of a turkey cock, of a dark grey, and red about 
the eye ; he lodges in bushy fir-trees, and is very shy; but the hen, 
which is much less in size, lays her eggs in the heather, where 
they are destroyed by foxes and wild cats, and thereby the caperkylie 
is become rare.’® 1760 may be regarded as the year in which the 
species was wholly extinguished in Scotland, though occasional notices 
of stray birds being shot occur afterwards. Curiously enough the 
bird died out in Ireland about the same time. 

Mr. Colquhoun gives a good general account of the reasons which 
promoted the return of the capercaillie to Scotland.’ After dwelling 
on the cutting down of the primitive forest of Caledonia, and the 
increase of population which had proved so disastrous to the ‘ horse 
of the woods,’ he proceeds :— 


Gradually, however, the lords of the heather began to reclaim and improve 
their immense wild tracts, and tree-planting had its full share of their 
time, labour, and expense. Whole hillsides of larch and other copsewood 
sprang up like mushrooms; and, by the time the ‘wood grouse’ were 
brought back from Norway, many of these plantations had grown into 
formidable forests, fit homes for these noble birds, and exactly suited to 
their nature in every respect. Being gregarious at hatching time, their 
nests were easily protected on their first introduction. 


Mr. Harvie-Brown fills in the picture with extreme care ; indeed 
nothing is so noticeable in his book as the minute conscientiousness 
with which he has investigated every detail of the subject. It has 
evidently been a labour of love to him. By dint of sending out a 
paper of questions after the fashion of a circular, he has succeeded in 
obtaining a large body of information connected with the distribution 
and dispersion of the capercaillie, interesting to all lovers of our 
wild birds. 

From 1760 to 1837 there were no capercaillie in Scotland, 
although several attempts had been made to introduce them, which 
only resulted in gaining experience towards the rearing of the stock 
which was eventually to spread once more over the country. Thus 
in 1827, and again in 1829, capercaillie were imported from Sweden 


4 An earlier writer than either Boetius or Lesly, Dunbar, about the end of the 
fifteenth century, uses the word capercaillie as a term of endearment, and appears 
to connect it with the Latin ‘caper ’— 


‘ Quoth he, my kid, my capircalyeane, 
My bonny bab with the ruch brilyeane.’ 
DuNBAR, A Brash of Wowing. 
See The Scottish Naturalist, vol. v. p. 290, 1879-80. 
* See Harvie-Brown, p. 21. 
® On the Fera Nature of the British Isles, p. 42. Blackwood. 
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to Mar Lodge, near Braemar, but the praiseworthy enterprise ulti- 
mately proved a complete failure. Mr. Harvie-Brown considers that 
this resulted from importing too few hens, as the capercaillie is a 
polygamous bird, from confinement, and from improper feeding. For 
some time no further venture was made, although Mr. Lloyd volun- 
teered his services in Sweden to aid any Scottish proprietor. At 
length in 1837, thanks to the late Sir T. F. Buxton, who was 
desirous of making some return to Lord Breadalbane for many kind- 
nesses, twenty-nine capercaillies (thirteen cocks and sixteen hens) 
were landed at Hull and sent forward to Taymouth Castle. A game- 
keeper of Sir T. F. Buxton’s accompanied them, having specially 
journeyed to Sweden to collect them, and learn details of their manage- 
ment. Next year twenty more birds were despatched to Taymouth 
Castle. Several of these were carried out at night in large baskets 
and placed amongst the woods chiefly round the castle. The lids 
were then lifted and the birds permitted to find their way out. 
Others bred in confinement, the young poults being brought up by 
hand; but this did not prove so successful. About the year 1862 or 
1863, however, the Marquis of Breadalbane estimated their numbers 
on his estate at more than 1,000 birds, while his head gamekeeper 
, was disposed to regard them as reaching over 2,000. In 1843 a 
successful introduction was effected in the Isle of Arran, partly by 
means of birds from Taymouth, partly by birds imported direct from 
Sweden, but they did not spread much from this centre. In spring 
and autumn the capercaillie may now be seen disporting themselves 
and feeding in numbers on the quieter portions of the Taymouth 
estate, and they have for years been spreading along the valley of 
the Tay. In short, a great experiment has not only been tried with 
them, but has proved eminently successful. 

By means of a coloured map of Central Scotland the present 
diffusion of capercaillie can be ascertained at a glance in Mr. Harvie- 
Brown’s book. From Taymouth Castle as a centre, the birds have 
spread down Loch Tay, up Glen Lyon, and by Glen Dochart to Tyn- 
drum. Past Stirling southwards they extend to Culross and Falkirk. 
From the Bridge of Allan the capercaillie reaches in a broad band 
of occupation to the woods around Brechin. Glen Clova and Milngavie 
ten miles from Glasgow, may thus be regarded as the furthest points 
north and south at present attained by the restored species. King- 
las Water, west of Glencroe, is their furthest point westward. Woods 
of spruce, Scotch fir, or larch, of not less than one hundred acres in 
extent, invite them, having a southern exposure and some of the 
trees being older than: the rest; but larger woods suit them better. 
Food, shelter, and quiet are essential to success in retaining them. 
The greatest number that Mr. Harvie-Brown has known to be shot in 
a day was thirty-six at Ladywell, near Dunkeld, in 1865, but in favour- 
able localities several can easily be obtained in a day’s shooting. It 
thus appears that Tetrao Urogallus, the glory of Scotch game birds, 
has perfectly established himself afresh in his old haunts, and ere 

No, 621 (No. cxui. N. 8.) Z 
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long the ‘ horse of the woods’ will doubtless take possession of more 
northern localities, where man is not too hard upon it at first, and 
where suitable conditions exist for its increase. 

The earliest records of the capercaillie date from prehistoric 
times, its bones having been found along with those of that totally 
extinct bird, the great auk (Alca impennis), in Danish kitchen- 
middens ; the last chapter in its curious history is told above. This 
recital should form a great encouragement to those who, by acclima- 
tisation of foreign birds, or reintroduction of those all but extinct 
like the crane and spoonbill, or even wholly extinct like the bustard, 
are labouring to improve the national fauna. It cannot be denied 
that the recent spread of the capercaillie through Central Scotland is 
due to exceptionally favoured conditions such as could not, for instance, 
be obtained in Mr. Upcher’s late attempt to introduce the great 
bustard afresh into Norfolk; but it should in any case minister hope, 
and is a distinct gain in point of experience. The capercaillie itself 
is a most valuable addition, not only to the birds of Scotland which 
provide sport for world-wearied Southrons, but also to the food supplies 
of the country. Those specimens which may have been seen hanging 
in the shops of the London poulterers come to us from Scandinavia ; 
but the fact of a bird as large as a turkey being computed at present 
to exist in Scotland by the thousand, represents so much more con- 
sumption of meat, therefore so much national wealth. Owners: of 
Scotch estates do not however in all cases, it should be noted, welcome 
the capercaillie with equal delight to their woods and glens. Two 
black accusations are made against the bird: one rendering it an 
object of hatred to the planter, in that it devours the leading shoots 
of pines ; and the other equally exasperating the farmer, especially 
in these cheerless times. This charges it with destroying much grain. 
In common with their close relatives the black-game, they certainly do 
prove destructive visitors whenever they take a fancy to the crops, 
if the latter are not watched. But in the former case, the ravages 
of syuirrels and tree-devouring grubs, which seem of late to have 
increased enormously, are frequently confounded with the bird’s depre- 
dations. If a bird has once obtained an ill name, its destruction but 
too often speedily follows. Here however we must stop, referring the 
reader desirous of knowing closer particulars of the above recall of the 
capercaillie to the northern woodlands, with much confidence to Mr. 
Harvie-Brown’s painstaking book. He has deserved well of all 
naturalists, sportsmen, and proprietors, for thus placing on record 
the details of the Taymouth experiment which has proved so unex- 
pectedly successful, and has rescued an interesting member of the 
British avifauna from oblivion. 


M. G. WarkIns. 
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By Mrs. Hersert Jones. 


(Concluded.) 


ENEATH the massive tower of Caistor, and stretching away to 
St. Nicholas Gatway, off Gorleston, lie Yarmouth Roads, gay 
with vessels riding at anchor, and made classical by Defoe as the 
scene of Robinson Crusoe’s first shipwreck. The town of Great Yar- 
mouth touches the sea on the east, the river Yare on the west. A 
long quay, running from north to south, borders the river, where the 
numerous masts of the vessels closely packed together, the lively 
trade, the rows of trees side by side with the rigging, suggest a recol- 
lection of Antwerp, impressed still further by the grand old church 
and square in the background. The sea beyond, the flat Denes, the 
height and vastness of Yarmouth and Gorleston churches, the 
gigantesque massiveness of Burgh, the unbroken horizon, give a 
sense of size and space to this locality, in spite of the crowded 
houses which flank the narrow alleys peculiar to the town. 

These ‘ Rows,’ as they are called, run from east to west, to the 
number of one hundred and forty-five, bisecting the principal streets, 
which are parallel with the river. They are in slightly curving lines, 
mostly not more than six feet wide, some much less, narrowing to 
three feet, and they are, unlike the covered rows of Chester, open to 
the sky. They give passage to the unique Yarmouth carts, with their 
cargoes of fish from the beach; they echoed, until fifty years ago, to 
the nightly tread of the watchman, and to the measured cry which 
dispelled the shipowner’s dream—‘ North north east is the wind; 
north north east, two o'clock, and a cloudy morning ;’ their doors, 
which, by a regulation, open inwards, admit to houses of various 
grades, from the picturesque interior of the fisherman’s cottage to the 
well-to-do family mansion, some, originally substantial and handsome, 
now divided into smaller dwellings, and others which still preserve a 
rich legacy of ornament from the artists who embellished the firesides 
of the sixteenth century. There is one house fronting the Quay, at 
the end of Row 83, which, although deprived of all trace of external 
individuality by its monotonous modern casing of white brick, con- 
tains within rooms offering good examples of interior decoration, and 
interesting as connected with the counsels of those inhabitants of 
Yarmouth who, when the great national struggle broke out in 1642, 
headed the local opposition to the House of Stuart. Yarmouth, 
which espoused with fidelity the cause of the Parliamentary army, 
had returned as one of its members, from 1626, Miles Corbet, a son 
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of Sir Thomas Corbet, of Sprowston, who had been made Re- 
corder in the first year of Charles, and who represented, during the 
Long Parliament, the prevailing tone of the borough. In Yarmouth, 
early in the century, nonconformist principles had had a limited, but 
strong and tenacious life. The example of John Robinson, a distin- 
guished Puritan, who was incumbent of a neighbouring village ' and 
who was afterwards the leader of that band of brave spirits who, under 
the name of the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ laid the foundation of truth and 
peace in New England—had a marked effect in strengthening into 
individual conviction the opinions and preferences stirring in the 
locality. William Bridge, a noted and eloquent man, educated at 
Cambridge, and who had resigned his benefice at Norwich, came to 
Yarmouth, and shared the fortunes of those who, still holding the 
doctrines of the Church of England, desired to be independent of her 
jurisdiction. Many of these under his guidance, when their ministers 
were suspended and silenced, and their members imprisoned and 
harassed, took refuge in Rotterdam, to enjoy in peace the worship 
they preferred, until, at the opening of the Long Parliament, they 
returned, and gathered themselves into a church at Yarmouth, where, 
under the influences which had gained ground in the borough, they 
succeeded, in 1646, in obtaining for their worship a portion of the 
parish church. Miles Corbet was one of their body; he lived ina 
house in the Market-place, not far from the church. His house, now 
the ‘ Weaver’s Arms,’ stands back from the Market-place, with a court 
in front. The old walls are seen behind the motley crowd of booths 
and stalls, whose attendant business fills the square with life, and the 
panelled parlour remains from which he went out on Sabbaths to 
worship with the Independents in their division of the sacred build- 
ing. Three thick walls, only taken down within the last twenty 
years, partitioned off the chancel, with its spacious aisles, from the 
‘ children of darkness’ chanting their anthems on the other side. 
Through what was once atomba doorway was pierced in the northern 
outer wall, for the convenience of the Puritan congregation, who, 
under the vast arches and floriated windows, sang their sad psalms and 
listened to the admonitory discourses of their pastors. Miles Corbet 
had caught the stern spirit of Cromwell; he had embraced his opi- 
nions, bowed to his genius, and consistently supported his measures. 
The character of Cromwell’s soldiers, at once daring and deliberate, 
fanatic and calm—their souls fire, their aspect granite—deepened his 
confidence in the cause, and he, with other influential persons in Yar- 
mouth, had dealings with the heads of the army, and assisted their 
schemes. 

At the close of the year 1648 secret consultations were being held 
at different centres in the country on the momentous subject of the 
fate of the king. One of these meetings took place at Yarmouth, 
where, according to a tradition there, the thread of which is so un- 


> Burlingham St. Andrews. See Blomefield. 
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broken as to give probability to its genuineness, Miles Corbet, and 
other kindred spirits, the warm adherents of Cromwell, with the 
generals of the army, hatched into a definite resolution the widely 
floating and half-formed desire that the King should be tried for high 
treason. No actual list of the officers present on this occasion has 
been handed down; there is no evidence that Cromwell himself, or 
even Bradshawe, ever visited Yarmouth. The former had previously 
been in Norfolk, where indeed, as is proved by one of his own letters, 
he possessed land, and had also been at Lowestoft, where the Yar- 
mouth volunteers had met him; but in the winter of the tragedy 
Yarmouth was garrisoned by a regiment of Cromwell’s troops, under 
Colonel Barkstead, who was certainly at Yarmouth at the time of the 
meeting in December, and whose signature appears in the death war- 
rant. Fairfax, Fleetwood, and Scrope were also on the spot in the 
late autumn. General Ireton, the son-in-law of Cromwell, was 
frequently in the eastern counties, and was much connected with Yar- 
mouth ; he was entertained with his retinue, in 1648, by the Corpo- 
ration ; he was at Somerleyton, the guest of Sir John Wentworth, in 
August ; the principal citizens of Yarmouth were his personal friends ; 
their families became allied to his in marriage ; it was he who organ- 
ised, after some remonstrance, and by the influence of his presence, 
the garrisoning of the town; it is he to whom Bishop Burnet attri- 
butes the maturing of the scheme for the King’s condemnation, of the 
first steps towards which Cromwell declared himself ignorant, denying 
that he was a mover in the matter. The origin of the scheme has 
been veiled in obscurity, and, if Ireton suggested it, it was also his 
pen, which was that of a ready writer, that drew up the ordinance on 
the 1st of January for the sitting of a court to try the King for high 
treason, after the first motion to that end had been made in the 
House of Commons on the previous December 23. 

Ireton’s relationship to Cromwell, his natural determination of 
character, his university and legal education, his position as a mem- 
ber of Parliament and general in the army, all assisted to furnish him 
with the qualifications which made him so untiring and effective a 
partisan during the last few weeks of Charles’s life. One of his inti- 
mate friends in Yarmouth was John Carter, bailiff of the town, who 
had subscribed largely to the funds for raising troops, who had signed 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and whose family became related 
to that of the Parliamentary general by the marriage of his son 
Nathaniel with Ireton’s daughter Bridget.? 


* He died in 1667. On his tomb is this inscription :— 
Here lyeth the body of 
JOHN CARTER, 
Who was twice Bailiff of this town, 
Atatis 73 sue: Dni. 1667. 


His court, his fight, his race, 
Thus finished, fought, and run, 

Death brings him to the place 
From whence is no return. 
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The house in which the King is said to have been doomed, and 
which has been already alluded to as facing the quay,* belonged to 
Mr. Carter. It contains the room, still unaltered, which was the 
scene of the conference—a large wainscoted upper chamber, thirty 
feet long, with three windows looking on to the quay, the walls, 
chimney-piece, and ceiling enriched with carving. According to the 
story, strict privacy was maintained during the deliberations of the 
regicides ; no spectator was admitted; one attendant only was per- 
mitted in the vicinity of the room. Dinner, which had been ordered 
to be served in the dining-room beneath, at four o’clock, was put off 
from hour to hour until eleven, when the secret deadly move having 
been made in the fight of faith, the assembly issued forth, clad in 
what they considered to be divine armour, to expedite their vic- 
tory. ‘After a very short repast, they immediately all set off by 
post, many for London, and some for the quarters of the army.’ 
Such is the account given in a letter written in 1773, by Mr. 
Hewling Luson, a well-known resident in Yarmouth, whose father, 
Mr. William Luson, was nearly connected with the Cromwell family.‘ 
The letter was dated ‘ Lowestoft, May 11,’ and was addressed to Dr. 
Brooke, at Norwich.* Mr. Hewling Luson was born in 1712, and 
Nathaniel Carter, the son-in-law of Ireton, died at an advanced age in 
1723. Mr. Luson was therefore a boy of ten or eleven years when, 
as he narrates, he was shown the chamber in the lifetime of Nath- 
aniel Carter, whose father was inhabiting the house in 1648-9. Mr. 
Nathaniel Carter was in the habit of showing the room, and relating 
the circumstances of the- occurrence, of which, as he was fourteen 
years old at the time, he retained the remembrance. 

Very shortly after the meeting, in January 1649, Miles Corbet was 
one of those present at the trial of Charles I., and his signature, with 
his seal and coat of arms—a crow—stands at the end of the fifty-nine 
names which are appended to the death warrant. Thirteen years later 
he suffered the consequence. After the Restoration he escaped to Hol- 
Jand, but was betrayed and taken, with Barkstead and another, at Delft, 


Never did seaman harbour spie, 
Nor pilgrim see his home draw nigh, 
Nor captive hear of his return, 
Nor servant his indenture burn, 
Nor banished prince retrieve his crown, 
Nor tired man at night lie down, 
With greater joy than he exprest 
At sight of his approaching rest ! 


* It is now No. 4, South Quay. Another remarkable Elizabethan house contain- 
ing rooms of much beauty is now the ‘Star Inn’ on the Hall Quay, a few doors 
further north. ; 

* Elizabeth and Hannah Hewling (sisters of the two Hewlings-‘whose execution 
for participation in Monmouth’s attempt excited so much commiseration) married 
William Luson and Henry Cromwell, a grandson of the Protector. 

* It was published in the same year, in the Appendix to the second volume of 
Hughes’ Letters, and had been written, at the request of the Editor, as a contribu- 
tion to that collection. 
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and brought to England. A short but significant entry in the church 
book of the Independent body at Yarmouth, to which he had clung 
so resolutely, records his fate: ‘Miles Corbet, suffered at London, 
April 19, 1662.’ His execution was witnessed by Pepys, who was 
fond of the ‘sad sights’ which abounded in the early years of the 
Restoration, and who took up his stand at a corner shop, a draper’s, 
in Aldgate Street, to see the cart pass in which Miles Corbet, Bark- 
stead, and Okey were being drawn to Tyburn. He testifies that they 
all looked very cheerful, and died defending what they had done to 
the King. 

Yarmouth seems to have exercised some attraction over the 
Cromwell family, and General Fleetwood, who, after Ireton’s death, 
succeeded him in Ireland as Deputy Governor, and married his 
widow, possessed Burgh Castle for some years, and, besides Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Carter, another granddaughter of the Lord Protector, lived, 
died, and was buried at Yarmouth. Bridget, the third daughter of 
General Ireton, married, in 1669, Mr. Thomas Bendish, who left her a 
house in ‘Southtown,’ across the river, which she occupied until her 
death in 1728. She was a personage of strong individuality, self- 
reliant, and resolute, with a presence and manner that at once claimed 
deference. Yarmouth was proud of this reproduction of Oliver 
Cromwell, whose face, figure, mental and moral peculiarities, so 
strongly resembled his. She recollected her grandfather, and standing, 
when six years old, between his knees at a cabinet council, when she 
heard secrets which neither bribes nor the severest whippings could 
extract from her. To test her character, these were applied by her 
mother, but her promise to her grandfather prevailed. She pre- 
served throughout life a warm admiration for him, considering him 
not only the first general on earth, but, next to the twelve apostles, 
the first saint in heaven, and would challenge to single combat with 
swords any ‘coward’ who dared to disparage his memory. Very lo- 
quacious, eloquent, and enthusiastic, she would frequent the drawing- 
rooms and assembly-rooms of Yarmouth in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, as a leading and distinguished guest, dressed in 
the richest silks, and with a small black hood on her head, arriving 
after a day spent in hard manual labour with her workmen over the 
salt pans of her salt manufactory on Cobholme island. 

The evening over, she remounted her mare to return to South- 
town, about half a mile distant; and, perched on her old-fashioned 
saddle, would trot home at one o’clock in the morning, piercing the 
night air with the loud jubilant psalms in which she shrilly declared 
her election to the kingdom of heaven. 

But she never forgot the traditions of her childhood, and their 
legacy of personal dignity. When, as Mr. Dawson Turner used 
to tell, his grandfather asked her one day whether she had ever been 
at Court, she replied, ‘ I have never been at Court since I was waited 
upon on the knee ’—an anecdote which seems to link those far-gone 
times with our own. The dresses she wore were of those days; the 
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old court costumes which had adorned the persons of Mrs. Cromwell 
and Mrs. Ireton at the receptions of the Protector, and whose fashion 
may be seen in the portraits of those ladies at Chequers Court, in Buck- 
inghamshire, had descended to her, and dignified the streets of Yar- 
mouth with their quaint richness. These were bequeathed by her to 
Mrs. Robert Luson, of Yarmouth, and were shown in London as recently 
as 1834, at an exhibition of Court dresses held at the Somerset Gal- 
lery in the Strand. 

Mrs. Bendish was enthusiastic in the cause of the Revolution of 
1688 ; she obtained and secretly circulated, dropping them in the 
streets, printed sheets which announced to their readers the deliver- 
ance in prospect. It was in her days that the neighbourhood of Yar- 
mouth furnished to the Protestant cause in Ireland one of those 
brave and useful seamen who obtained, in the reign of William III., 
the well-earned honours of their profession, Sir John Ashby, born 
at Lowestoft, and connected by family ties with Yarmouth, shared, 
in 1689, the peril and the reward of the battle in Bantry Bay, with 
another better-known naval worthy, who received with him on the 
same day, at Portsmouth, the distinction of knighthood. This was 
Sir Cloudesley Shovell, the ardent adherent of the Prince of Orange, 
and afterwards, by sheer force of valuable service, the favoured of 
Queen Anne. He emerged from a village on the north coast of Nor- 
folk, to spend a life amid the storms of the Atlantic and the blood- 
stained waters of the Mediterranean, confronting the wild pirates of 
Tripoli, the navies of France, the merchantmen of Spain, with the 
fearlessness and promptitude which earned him his reputation. 
Smollett says that he was ‘ born of mean parentage in the county of 
Suffolk ;’ Cockley Cley, an obscure village in the west of Norfolk, 
which never heard the rush of the wave, nor produced a common 
seaman, much less three admirals, has been pointed out as his birth- 
place; the men of Devonshire are inclined to claim him for their 
countryman ; but it is most probable that he was born in the village 
of Cockthorpe, near Blakeney, about two miles from the coast. The 
entry in the parish register of that village, which gives his name and 
the date of his baptism, November 25, 1650, is not indisputably re- 
liable, as it was evidently inserted later than the entry which follows 
it, although the handwriting and ink are much the same in style and 
colour as those of the entries of the time.® Cockthorpe was the resi- 
dence of his parents, and the scene of his agree, A gentleman, born 


° Pr 
Gulielmus, &c. : 
Gulielmus, &c. 


1650. 
Cloudesly ) batizatus vicesimo quinto Novembris 1650 . 
Shovell Robertus filius Gulielmi Strangheman bap*t fuit die 25° Jan 


1651. 
Thomas filius Roberti, &c. . 


1652. 
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in 1688, who married Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s niece, and who, as a 
boy, was well acquainted with him,’ gave many particulars to his 
grandson, who communicated them in turn to his son,* now living in 
Norfolk. These relations of Sir Cloudesley Shovell lived at Brinton, a 
few miles from the house, an object of frequent interest, which the 
Shovells occupied. The grandson of Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s nephew 
would, as his son still narrates, take him to Cockthorpe and point out 
the spots in the village associated with their distinguished ancestor. 

So far from being in the lowest circumstances, and apprenticed 
throughout childhood to a shoemaker, as is usually asserted, the 
future admiral was the son of middle-class parents, who rented a 
farm of the Calthorpes, and occupied the Manor House, and no 
shoemaker even existed in the rural hamlet to give Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell so unnecessary an accomplishment. His original letters, 
too, of which there has been until lately a collection in Norfolk, 
were so well worded as to show that he had received a fair edu- 
cation. The small agricultural village of Cockthorpe is scattered 
over an elevated plateau of land, and commands a sight of the 
sea, full and wide enough to allure to that ‘life on the ocean 
wave, which has been, and still is, the passion of its youthful popu- 
lation. Sir Christopher Minns, one of Queen Elizabeth’s admirals ; 
Sir John Narborough, born in 1640, who served under Charles 
II.; and his protégé, ‘my boy Shovell,’ ten years younger, all 
drew their first breath, and, with that inspiration of salt air, the 
love of the sea into their blood for life, in this little village. Mr. 
Shovell lived in a castellated stone house, originally fortified as a 
defence against the incursions of the smugglers, who, in sweeping the 
coast, undeterred by the chain of stations which now protects it, 
would occasionally take forcible shelter on shore. A room in this 
house, entered by a doorway arched over with stone, is shown, which 
is still called by the villagers, ‘Sir Cloudesley’s drawing-room.’ 
His mother was a daughter of Thomas Cloudesley, lord of the manor 
of Letheringsett, not far from Cockthorpe ; Cloudesley is a surname 
which, as well as that of Shovell, is now extinct in Norfolk. It is 
not improbable that Normandy, where the surname of ‘ Chauvel’ 
is frequently found, may have sent over to the shores of England the 
Sir Roger de Schoville, mentioned in Blomefield’s county history, 
and may have been the source of the family of Shovell, heard 
of from time to time in Norfolk. 

The exploits of Sir Cloudesley Shovell are of three distinct 
periods: he first distinguished himself in Charles II.’s reign; he then 
with equal zeal and bravery defended the cause of William ITI., and, 
in the prime aud meridian of life, although to him its last stage, led 
the squadrons of Queen Anne in the war of the Spanish succession. The 
restored King,the grave grand Dutchman, the Queen, whose personality 


7 Nephew, ob. 1777. His grandson, ob. 1822. 
® Son of the latter, born 1794. 
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seems always out of keeping with her romantic and richly peopled times, 
each in turn secured the loyalty of the weather-beaten seaman, who, 
from the time when he was a village urchin intent on ‘the pellucid 
horn’ at school, or playing truant barefoot on the beach, to the 
moment when his corpse was dashed against the beach at Scilly, had 
one idea—to fight for England ; and one home—the sea. 

His early condition in life contributed nothing to his after suc- 
cess, and impeded rather than facilitated his career; but the activity 
and adventure of his strong nature were only stimulated by difficul- 
ties. No hotbed was required, no array of advantages, no carefully 
supplied starting-point—for more languid spirits the conditions of 
success—to wing his flight. He went to sea at ten years old, with his 
friend Sir John Narborough, and although not a cabin-boy in the 
present acceptation of the term, he undertook his captain’s errands, as 
is shown by his volunteering on one occasion, while still almost a 
child, to swim through the enemy’s fire with some despatches for a 
distant ship, a service he accomplished by carrying the papers in his 
mouth, In 1676, when he was twenty-four years old, he successfully 
protected the English merchant vessels in the Mediterranean against 
the cruisers sent out from Tripoli; ensuring their safety by entering 
that harbour, and burning the whole of the enemy’s craft. This inci- 
dent first brought him into notice. Later, on the accession of 
William ITI., he embraced warmly the side of the revolution, and at 
an early period of William’s reign, fought in the skirmish at Bantry 
Bay, when, beneath the rocky scenery of that beautiful coast, the 
French and English fleets employed the bright hours of May-day 
1689 in cannonading one another. 

A year after, Sir Cloudesley Shovell, commanding a squadron of 
men-of-war, took William III. across St. George’s Channel, and 
landed him in Ireland to fight, on July 1, 1690, the battle of the 
Boyne, which sent the Dutch prince’s father-in-law back to the shelter 
of Paris. Another scheme formed later by King James is alluded to 
in the following letter, one of the few now existing, written by the 
hand of Sir Cloudesley Shovell. It is addressed to his brother-in-law 
at *‘Morston, near Holt Market, in Norfolk.’ This village was close 
to Cockthorpe, and contained an estate with which Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell endowed his mother in her old age. The monument of 
Mr. Shorten, the recipient of the letter, remains in Morston Church. 


ee : 95 
Mountigui at Sea, March 2, 3 


Brother,—This is to lett you know of my good health, and that we are 
upon the french coast, with a fleet of upwards of fifty men of warr: and 
have happily prevented an invation from france : for K. James was reedy to 
imbark with twenty thousand french in order to make a bloody warr in 
our country. I hope y® gentlemen about you will not handle the Jacobites 
so tenderly since they take part with him who was bringing in a forraine 
army of papists to lay our country in blood and ashes: and all the plagues 
and misfortunes that attend warr. Pray deliver the enclosed to Cap" Brittife, 
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and lett me know from you how he behaves himselfe as to this pres govern- 
ment. This, with my duty to my mother, humbly craving her blessing, 
also my love to my sister and yourself and all friends, 
T remain your loving brother, 
CLoup. SHOVELL. 


When, in the long procession of the kings and queens of England, 
William of Orange was seen no more, and Queen Anne stepped to the 
front, Sir Cloudesley Shovell saw, as in a brilliant vista, the welcome 
career which opened to him by the declaration of the war with France 
and Spain. During the first five years and a half of that long 
struggle he was constantly employed. In the autumn of 1702 he 
was despatched to Vigo, five days after the capture of the town by 
Sir George Rooke, and was entrusted with the task of manning, repair- 
ing, and bringing home the French men-of-war and Spanish galleons 
which had been reached and taken when the flagship of Admiral 
Hopson, crowded with sail, crashed through the barrier lying across 
the mouth of the harbour and rode in among the enemy. The mission 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovell was expeditiously accomplished, and the 
squadron struggled home through a November storm, less formidable 
indeed than the terrific W.S.W. gale of the ensuing autumn, but 
sufficient to render the voyage, with the prize ships, an anxious one. 

At the battle of Malaga, in 1704, which immediately succeeded 
the sealing of the Gibraltar Rock, Shovell shared with Sir George 
Rooke the credit of a victory which secured to the English the per- 
manent possession of their newly made prize. It was on his return 
to England after this action that he was presented to Queen Anne, 
and received from her the snuff-box adorned with a portrait of her 
Majesty surrounded with diamonds, which, still redolent of the fra- 
grant atoms, is among the treasures of his descendants. 

In the following year, when the Earl of Peterborough went to 
Spain at the head of the army, Sir Cloudesley Shovell commanded 
the fleet, and after touching at Lisbon and Gibraltar, and taking on 
board the aspirant to the throne of Spain, the Archduke Charles of 
Austria, they arrived at Barcelona on August 16, when the bold and 
brilliant general, stimulated further by the perseverance, determina- 
tion, and counsels of Shovell, succeeded, with the aid of a few hundred 
English soldiers, in storming the fort, and taking full possession of 
that fine port and city. This was one of the happy successes acknow- 
ledged with rejoicing in England, but which were soon to disappear 
from the scene in Spain. The last year of Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s 
life, 1707, was that of the battle of Almanza, fatal to the cause of the 
Allies; and his own expedition against Toulon was an unfruitful one, 
although preceded by a successful enterprise at the mouth of the Var, 
when he dislodged the French troops from their position on the banks 
of the river. On this occasion, the French lines were near enough to 
the sea to receive a cannonade, and when the Esterel mountains 
had ceased to echo to the guns of five men-of-war, and to the shouts 
of six hundred British sailors, who landed in boats and took the 
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entrenchment, the scene was left alone in its beauty, and the French 
had disappeared. 

After the attempt upon Toulon, Sir Cloudesley Shovell turned 
towards England, with the larger portion of the fleet, ten ships of the 
line, five frigates, four fire-ships, a sloop and a yacht. ‘ The stately 
ships went on,’ through the Mediterranean, past the Gibraltar Rock, 
along the Atlantic waves for the last time under Sir Cloudesley’s 
flag. He had with him on board the ‘ Association’ his two stepsons, 
Sir John Narborough, who had been created a baronet, and his 
brother ; for Sir Cloudesley had not only taken up the profession, and 
more than continued the reputation of his friend, Admiral Sir John 
Narborough, but he had also succeeded to his wife. Lady Shovell 
and his own two daughters were awaiting him in London, when, on 
the morning of October 22, the fleet neared the shores of England. 
Between the Scilly islands and the Land’s End lie the dangerous 
‘ Bishop’ rocks, where a portion of this fleet-—three ships of the line, 
the ‘ Association,’ the ‘ Romney,’ and the ‘ Eagle ’—were destined, at 
the very close of their homeward-bound voyage, to founder with all 
hands, All the afternoon the fleet lay to, the wind blowing a fresh 
gale at S.S.W., and the weather hazy, the crew of the Admiral’s ship 
celebrating their joy at the sight of home by unusual festivities, until 
at six o'clock Sir Cloudesley stood away again under sail, unaided by 
the brilliant beacon which now crowns the Wolf Rock, yet warned by 
the then recently established lighthouse on the summit of the island 
of St. Agnes; but, for what reason can never be confidently asserted, 
the new light burned in vain, in vain the gale was hushed, as the great 
ships entered that awful district of rock and surf. Nine hundred 
souls were on board the ‘ Association,’ when, in the darkness of the 
autumnal night, she struck on the rock near St. Mary’s island ; a huge 
wave, which floated the ‘St. George,’ close by and also in danger, 
and flung her into safety, banged the ‘ Association’ on to her deadly 
fate. The grand vessel, her flag flying, and all sails set, teeming 
with life, and bravery, and jollity, paused, tottered, backed, and then, 
with a terrific plunge, sprang against the rock, and in less than three 
minutes every trace of her existence, and of the human beings who 
peopled her, had disappeared. 

The body of Sir Cloudesley Shovell was found by Paxton, purser 
of the ‘ Arundel’ man-of-war, on the beach of St. Mary’s, one of the 
Scilly islands. It was conveyed, after being embalmed, on board 
the ‘Salisbury.’ The ‘ London Gazette’ of October 30 prints the 
despatch which announced the arrival of the vessel at Plymouth, with 
its ‘dark freight, a vanished life.’ ‘ Her Majesty’s ship the “ Salis- 
bury” is come into our sound, and hath on board the body of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovell, which was taken up under the rocks of St. Mary’s.’ 

Some uncertainty hangs over the last moments of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell. That his body was washed ashore by the sea has been com- 
monly believed, but there is a letter now in the possession of the Earl 
of Romney which gives a somewhat different version, and adds 
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another dark shade to the story of his death. It appears that he 
swam to shore, and reached it alive, according to the evidence of 
this letter, which was written about the year 1790, by the second 
Lord Romney, whose father, the first baron, had married the eldest 
daughter of Sir Cloudesley Shovell. It is one of many family papers 
relating to the biography of Shovell which are preserved by the pre- 
sent owner of ‘The Mote.’ Lord Romney says :— 


There is one circumstance relating to Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s death that 
is known to very few persons, namely—he was not drowned, having got 
to shore, where, by the confession of an ancient woman, he was put to 
death. This, many years after, when on her deathbed, she revealed to the 
minister of the parish, declaring she could not die in peace till she had 
made this confession, as she was led to commit the horrid deed for the sake 
of plunder. She acknowledged having among other things an emerald ring 
in her possession, which she had been afraid to sell lest it should lead to a 
discovery. This ring, which she delivered to the minister, was by him 
given to James Earl of Berkeley at his particular request, Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell and himself having lived on the strictest footing of friendship.’ 


The ‘Mercure Historique et Politique ’—a journal published 
monthly at the Hague at the beginning of the last century—after 
giving an account of the wreck, reports the facts that the body was 
found, robbed and buried by the islanders, and the spot afterwards 
divulged by them to Paxton, who was searching for the body. In 
the number of that journal for December 1707 there is mention of 
an emerald ring having been stolen from the hand of Sir Cloudesley 
by the peasants of St. Mary’s. The story in the letter forms a sequel 
to the mention of the ring in the ‘ Mercure,’ on the supposition that 
‘la belle éméraude qu'il avait au doigt’ was effectually secreted by 
the thief at the time, and the theft assumed by the absence of the 
ring from the accustomed finger. 

The ring is set with a large emerald surrounded by diamonds, and 
is now possessed by one of the descendants of Lord Berkeley. The 
date of the revelation of the ring is not given in the letter, but it 
must have been before 1736, as Lord Berkeley died in that year; he 
had been, as Lord Dursley, in the fleet when the wreck occurred. 

Sir Cloudesley’s body lay in state at his house in Soho Square 
until December 22, when it was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
monument there represents him in a fancy suit of armour ;'° there are 


* The letter is undated. It was written to Captain Locker, and contained other 
particulars. It was used for the Biographia Navalis, published in 1795, where the 
substance was incorporated in the narrative. The precise words of the letter are as 
above, and are taken from the original document. 

© In the twenty-sixth number of the Spectator Addison remarks: ‘Sir C. Shovell’s 
monument has very often given me great offence. Instead of the brave, rough 
English admiral, which was the distinguishing character of that plain gallani man, 
he is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau dressed in a long periwig and 
reposing himself upon velvet cushions under a canopy of state. The inscription is 
answerable to the monument, for instead of celebrating the many remarkable 
actions he had performed in the service of his country, it acquaints us only with the 
manner of his death, in which it was impossible for him to reap any honour.’ 
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vruer portraits extant which preserve the aspect of the handsome 
burly form whose breath was so suddenly and tragically stopped in 
the midday of his vigorous life. But in the untimely close of his 
career, he but shared the usual fate of those brave spirits who face fire 
and water that we may rule the waves; and when Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell, in the words of a contemporary ‘ Elegy,’ ‘where he had 
reigned with honour, made his grave,’ the century had already com- 
menced which was stirred by the advent of one more shortlived still, 
but greater than he. 

Quietly, without prophetic rustle, there stands, also on the shore 
of Norfolk, the slight frail immortal face and figure of England’s 
most famous Admiral. The naval glory of Great .Britain was to cul- 
minate in this youth, who, neither before nor since—endless as oppor- 
tunity had previously been, unlimited as the facilities afforded by 
science are now, for conquest at sea—has been surpassed in the suc- 
cesses he achieved. 

The soul of fire that inspired that delicate frame, the dauntless 
daring, the profound skill, as well as the gentle generous nature and 
humane heart, kindled gradually into life in the little country par- 
sonage standing by the North Sea side, where a numerous family of 
Nelsons, who shared through the mother the blood of the Walpoles, 
was brought up in unambitious seclusion. The mother died when 
Horatio was eight years old, and he was entrusted by his father, the 
rector of Burnham Thorpe, to the care of an uncle, who took him to 
sea. 
To tell the well-known story of Nelson’s public career is as un- 
called for as it would be to announce that the sun shines, that the 
night is made glorious by the march of the stars, that a flower ex- 
pands into a climax of beauty, a gem by skilful effort into thousand- 
fold lustre, or any other fact obvious to the vision or thrilling to the 
heart ; the details relating to this heroic being have long been house- 
hold words. Who does not know the story of those three great sea- 
fights, won respectively where the sun beats down upon the sands of 
Egypt and gilds the wavelets of her northern bay ; where the Sound’s 
narrow channel spreads itself out into the cold bright expanse, dotted 
with lovely islands, and crowded with busy craft, which lies under the 
stately front of Copenhagen ; and where—last and loveliest surround- 
ing—the roar of the Atlantic invades the stillness of the Andalusian 
hills. 

Napoleon himself was on board the fleet when Nelson began, in 
June 1798, the chase which ended in the first of these battles ; and 
the essence and grateful flavour of the victory of the Nile was that it 
checked the triumph of Napoleon, locked him up in Egypt, and gave 
breathing time to the nations which were palpitating under his heavy 
hand. ‘My principle is, said Nelson, ‘to assist in driving the 
French to the devil, and in restoring peace and happiness to man- 
kind.’ Napoleon and his troops had landed and were at Cairo, when 
Nelson first caught sight of the French fleet drawn up outside the 
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harbour of Alexandria, in the Bay of Aboukir. The French ships of 
the line, and the numbers of the men, were nearly one-third more 
than those of Nelson ; but, as he had often remarked, ‘ My men mind 
shot no more than peas;’ his only concern was for the ‘ Culloden, 
aground at a distance, deprived of her share in the thickest fighting, 
or what Nelson called ‘the full tide of happiness.’ With the same 
spirit as when, a child of six years old, lost in a wood in Norfolk, he 
had replied to the remark, ‘It is a wonder that hunger and fear did 
not drive you home,’ with the words ‘ Fear, grandmamma! I never 
saw Fear; what is it?’ he announced to his captains, ‘ There is no 2f 
in the case; that we shall succeed is certain,’ as he moved forward 
to the battle fought in darkness through the midnight of the Ist of 
August. One incident in the course of the night arrested the inces- 
sant firing, and dispelled the deep darkness—the conflagration of the 
French admiral’s ship, the ‘ Orient,’ which suddenly flamed up, light- 
ing the waves, the coast, the dismasted rolling ships, the red slippery 
decks, and the pale face of Nelson on the deck of the ‘ Vanguard,’ 
his forehead, which had been sliced off by a ball, bandaged to- 
gether. About ten o’clock the‘ Orient’ blew up, a dead silence fol- 
lowed, and then the darkness thickened, the guns began again, the 
cockpits gradually re-filled, until at daybreak the French were left 
with two ships of the line out of thirteen, their admiral and five 
thousand men killed, and the English were kneeling in a solemn still- 
ness giving thanks for their victory. 

It was at Yarmouth that Nelson landed on his return from the 
Mediterranean, and from Yarmouth that he embarked in 1801 for the 
Baltic. The battle off Copenhagen was one of the most arduous of 
those won by Nelson, from the difficulties of the ground—a large 
shoal lying close to the ships—and from the courage and endurance 
of the Danes, who were subdued with less relish and more trouble 
than the French. No timely negotiation averted the lavish blood- 
shed of that Good Friday eve; it was left to Nelson to crush the 
united scheme of Russia, Sweden, and Denmark against the naval 
rights of England. He won the victory in disobedience to orders. 
When Sir Hyde Parker, who commanded the fleet, signalled to him 
to stop the action (to save Nelson, as he thought, the disgrace of 
inevitable defeat), Nelson’s remark was, ‘I have only one eye, so I 
have a right to be blind sometimes. I can’t see the signal. D—n 
the signal. Keep mine flying for closer battle.’ 

Four years elapsed, and there follows the scene in the cockpit of 
the ‘ Victory,’ on the afternoon of October 21, 1805—a scene which is 
engraven on the heart.of every Englishman, unequalled as it is 
for pathos and dramatic power. The central figure, the moving 
cause, of the enormous outburst of human energy going on around, 
had given the impulse for the last time—the brilliant rapidity of 
mental action and outward movement which had done so much for 
England was about to be arrested. Midday was scarcely over, the 
blue sky shone above, the din of battle roared for miles, the great 
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French ships one after another struck their flags, the English yells 
of victory pierced the thunder of the guns, when Nelson was laid 
down to die. 

The little valiant face kindled still at the sounds from without, 
as he lay on a midshipman’s mattress with his buck shot through, 
and the ominous internal gushes of blood draining away his life. The 
despair of those grouped near him, the awful excitement on the 
surrounding sea, added peace and solemnity to the calm grand words 
in which he summed up the religion, the uses, and the successes of 
his life—* Thank God, I have done my duty.’ At half-past four, 
three hours after the ball of the French rifleman in the rigging of 
the ‘ Redoubtable’ had knocked him over, the soul departed of 
him whom his countrymen regarded with fond prejudice as a beloved 
friend, with implicit faith as an invincible champion, and with 
reverence as one in whom lay stored the priceless resources of genius. 

The rectory house at Burnham Thorpe, where Nelson was born, 
is demolished. It stood at one end of the village street ; the church, 
in the midst of fields, at the other. The village is one of the seven 
Burnhams which are sprinkled over a district of some miles between 
Holkham and Brancaster ; a district which, according to some facts 
related by Sir Thomas Browne in 1658, was one in which frequent 
urn burial took place in the days of its Roman occupation—this 
custom probably originating the Saxon ‘ Brunham,’ by which the 
cluster of parishes continued to be called for many centuries.’ 
Burnham Thorpe stands by the side of a transparent stream, which, 
shadowed by tine old pollard willows, threads the district, and runs 
down to the rea three miles distant. The stream was familiar to 
Nelson’s childhood, as were the elms of the roadside, and the gnarled 
hawthorns on the broad margin of the green path which leads to the 
church. It was across this stream that Nelson, when a captain in 
the navy, was carried on the back of a labourer on the occasion of a 
party going round to ‘beat the bounds’ of the parish. ‘I reckon 
I’ve done about the right thing,’ said the sturdy St. Christopher, as 
he deposited his burden on the further side. ‘No, you should have 
dropped me,’ said Nelson, ‘and then everyone would have remembered 
the occurrence.’ But it was not necessary for Nelson to lie ‘ rolling 
in the gulf, confounded though immortal,’ for the incident to 
survive. 


" Browne's Hydriotaphia, chap. ii., has the following: ‘In a field of Old Wal- 
singham, not many months past, were digged up between forty and fifty urns containing 
bones—skulls, ribs, jaws, thigh-bones, and teeth, with fresh impressions of their com- 
bustion. Near the same plot of ground were digged up coals and incinerated sub- 
stances, which begat conjecture that this was the place of burning their bodies. That 
these were the urns of Romans, from the common custom and place where they were 
found, is no obscure conjecture-—not far from a Roman garrison, and but five miles 
from Brancaster, set down by ancient record under the name of Branodunum. And 
the adjoining town, containing seven parishes, still retains the name of Burnham, 
which being an early station, it is not improbable the neighbour parts were filled 
with habitations either of Romans themselves, or Britons Romanised, which ob- 
served the Roman customs.’ 
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Nelson’s visits to Burnham Thorpe only lost in 1879 their last 
eye-witness,'* and the remembrance lingers in Norfolk of his presence 
in the county during the intervals of his professional life, roaming the 
woods around Burnham in search of birds’ eggs, or intent upon the 
study of charts; appearing as an occasional visitor at Wolterton, the 
house of his cousin, Lord Walpole; or, as he is most vividly described, 
riding about at the coursing meetings which were held by his near 
neighbour and distinguished contemporary, Mr. Coke of Holkham. 
In Nelson’s time the neighbourhood of Burnham Thorpe was no 
longer a desert, and the broad sweep of ground, open to the sight 
and sound of the sea, where the hare doubled and the greyhound 
raced on these popular occasions, was already yielding to the happy 
transformation effected by the spirit and skill of its successive 
owners. This unpromising spot on the northern coast of Norfolk 
became, towards the middle of the last century, the site of one of 
the best-planned houses in England, and the tract of surrounding 
country was changed from a barren waste into a wide and lovely 
scene of wood and water. 

Later, the ability and enterprise of him who inaugurated the 
most marked advance of modern times in British agriculture, and 
pointed the way to the experiments which have since developed 
his favourite science, also overcame the natural disadvantages of his 
own locality, which, although it had, in the thirteenth century, pos- 
sessed its small port, with staith and fishing trade, owed no pro- 
sperity to the soil, but had remained for ages an unreclaimed and 
unproductive marsh. 

The biography of Mr. Thomas William Coke remains as yet 
unwritten, but his life and character, stamped by the noble con- 
sistency of aim and the enlightened efforts which produced results of 
such great value to his country, have rendered him one of those 
most cordially recognised as shedding honour on the history of 
Norfolk. His long career, lasting from the middle of the past 
century to an almost corresponding point in the present one, was 
preceded by the footsteps of his great-uncle, the first Viscount Coke 
of Holkham and Earl of Leicester, who built the house, and adorned 
it with the treasures of classical art which he had collected on the 
Continent. In 1712 Lord Leicester, then Sir Thomas Coke, and 
Lord Burlington, men of similar tastes and pursuits, visited Italy. 
For some time they studied together the architectural riches of 
Rome and Florence; they investigated the chefs-d’couvre of Palladio 
at Venice and Vicenza, and imbibed the spirit of his works; they 
learnt, from the finest scholars and first artists in those Italian cities, 
in what directions to prosecute their assiduous search for the sculp- 
ture, the pictures, the manuscripts, the original drawings, with which 
they designed to enrich their English homes. Lord Leicester re- 
turned, to commence, in 1730, the building of the house which was 
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to contain these objects, upon ground and in a situation whose 
natural features presented a contrast indeed to the aspect of the 
southern monasteries and libraries from whence they were gathered. 
There are at Holkham two very curious account-books, the entries in 
which extend over the years that Lord Leicester was on the Conti- 
nent; these entries are made with great regularity, and besides 
recording the prices of the chief necessaries of life in the various 
cities through which the travellers passed, they also note the prices 
paid for several of the works of art, both paintings and sculptures, 
which now embellish Holkham. The books are especially interesting, 
as thus showing the value which such works of art bore in Italy at the 
beginning of the last century; and they testify to an unusual ex- 
cellence of judgment in the collector, whose quest began when he 
had barely attained his majority. 

The choice collection of illuminated and other manuscripts ob- 
tained by him lay almost undisturbed for many years after his death, 
until, in 1815, its existence was brought to light. A full catalogue 
of its riches was then commenced by William Roscoe, aided by the 
late Sir Frederick Madden, and finished in 1822. This catalogue 
remains in manuscript, but Roscoe printed in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Royal Society’ (vol. ii.) a paper describing the collection, and 
the additions made to it by Mr. T. W. Coke. 

There is a portion of the library at Holkham which possesses a 
special historical interest—those volumes which once belonged to 
‘that great oracle of our law,’ Sir Edward Coke. It appears that 
much of his original library was dispersed after his death. Evelyn 
mentions in a letter to Pepys, dated August 12, 1689,'* that ‘a very 
chosen library of Greek and other MSS.’ bought by Sir Edward Coke 
of the son of Isaac Casaubon, went out of the family, and one of the 
most precious volumes now at Holkham, which originally belonged 
to the Lord Chief Justice, came into the possession of Sir An- 
drew Fountaine of Narford, who gave it back to the Coke family. 
This volume consists of an exceedingly curious collection of MS. 
pieces bound up together. Among them is an account of the execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots, as seen by R. W. Wingfield (an ancestor 
of the present Viscount Powerscourt) and reported on by him to 
Lord Burleigh. Another copy of this account from the same hand 
is in the British Museum, Although therefore it can hardly be said, 
as expressed by Roscoe, that Sir Edward Coke ‘laid the foundation of 
the library at Holkham,’ yet many books with his autograph are to 
be found there mingled with the other books of the library, and there 
are some which illustrate his character and pursuits, and reveal in 
a curious manner fragments of his personal history. The first of 
these are the law books, of which there are many volumes, full of 
notes in the handwriting of the Lord Chief Justice, among them a 
report of the judgment and part of the argument in ‘ Shelley’s case,’ 


18 Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. iv. 
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at the end of which are Some written remarks by him. His connec- 
tion with Cambridge is’recalled by a book presented to him by that 
University, * Langit Potyanruea. Lugduni, 1600.’ 

We touch his acquaintance with his accomplished contemporary, 
to whom the world of letters owes so much, by finding a copy of 
‘ Milles’ Catalogue of Honour,’ presented to him by Sir Robert Cotton. 
There are also books which belonged to Sir Christopher Hatton, with 
the coat of arms and autograph of the latter, which came to the Lord 
Chief Justice by means of his unfortunate second marriage. After his 
happy union with the gentle and beautiful Bridget Paston, who 
brought him a large fortune and a numerous family, he persuaded a 
gay Court beauty, the widow of Sir Christopher Hatton’s nephew and 
heir, thirty years younger than himself, to bestow herself and her 
possessions upon him—a step which resulted in perpetual dissensions. 
A most suggestive memorial of his sentiments remains in the copy 
of the ‘ Novum Organum’ presented to him by his great professional 
rival. Even if the donor and recipient of this tell-tale volume had 
not been running the same keen race, the absence of elegant culture, 
social amenity, and inclination for ‘ studies, arts, and sciences ’ in the 
one would have repelled the other, resplendent in such acquirements ; 
the story of the mutual injuries inflicted by their mutual jealousy 
is too well known to be repeated ; the animosity of Bacon was neither 
deepened by the hard cruelty of the Chief Justice in the trials of 
Essex and Raleigh, nor dispelled by his subsequent career. For 
there came a period in the life of Sir Edward Coke, after the first 
few years of James I.’s reign had elapsed, when the darker colours 
seem to fall away, and to leave an outline distinct with the light of 
freedom, justice, and patriotism, steadied by the solid framework of 
a finished professional learning. 

The title-page of the first edition of the ‘ Novum Organum,’ pub- 
lished in 1620, bears the design of a ship passing through the Pillars 
of Hercules into an undulating sea. The Holkham copy is adorned 
by the inscription ‘Ex dono authoris;’ and immediately under this 
are these bitter lines, in the handwriting of Sir Edward Coke :— 


Instaurare paras veterum documenta sophorum, 
Instaura leges, justitiamque prius. 


Above the ship, also in the handwriting of Coke, is the couplet :— 


It deserveth not to be read in schools, 
But to be fraughted in the ship of fooles. 


In the church at Holkham is a monument to John Coke, the 
fourth son of the Lord Chief Justice, who acquired the estate of 
Holkham by marriage with Muriel Wheatley; this was augmented 
in 1659 by the purchase of the manor. 

Sir Edward Coke himself was buried at Tittleshall in Norfolk, 
eighty-two years after he had made his first effort in the cause 
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of freedom by leaping suddenly into the world whilst his mother was 
quietly seated by the fireside of her parlour at Mileham. He is said 
to have been proud of this exhibition of energy, and to have often 
spoken of it. 

The names of Coke and Bacon, although so antagonistic, were 
almost within hearing of one another in Norfolk. Two miles further 
along the coast to the eastward are still to be seen, at Stiffkey, the 
remains of the beautiful house built and inhabited by the elder 
brother of Francis Bacon. This had been recently finished when the 
family of Coke was first established at Holkham, and stood on the 
site of a house possessed by Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal to Queen Elizabeth. The Lord Keeper endowed Stiffkey 
with an historical relic; for he left ‘as an heyrlome to his house of 
Stewkey,’ a drinking-bowl made of no less portentous metal than 
the great seal of Philip and Mary, which was broken up by himself 
soon after the accession of Elizabeth. ‘They beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks’—words which, 
while they symbolise the transformation of the fateful instrument 
into the reviving wine-cup, may take a wider signification, and ex- 
press for us in two sentences the change in the history of a county 
during the centuries glanced at in the foregoing pages, from the 
reign of force in the dark ages to the peaceful industry of our own 
times. 





ReGistry oF TItTwe. 


aon the din of conflict long and loudly raging between the in- 

terests (miscalled antagonistic) of the owners and occupiers of 
land, it is pleasant to recognise one proposal which ought to excite 
the fears of neither, because it must equally benefit the condition of 
both. Landlords in Ireland complain with good reason that the 
value of their estates is fallen, and is likely still further to fall; and 
landlords in England, though they hardly like to admit it, are full of 
alarm at the prospect of depreciation. Excessive competition for 
farms, and the state of disquiet and disturbance in Ireland caused 
thereby, scares the capitalist from investing, and tempts hereditary 
possessors to sell at a reduced price. Graziers and dairy-farmers 
who have made money prefer to keep it till better times, and are 
slow to ‘sink it,’ as they say, in the purchase of freehold when large 
estates are broken up; and for such properties when offered for 
sale undivided, there are few and frequently no bidders. How the 
advance of money by Government to enable small farmers to pur- 
chase their holdings will practically work remains to be seen. That 
there are difficulties and drawbacks incidental to the system, no man 
of sense will deny; but if it is to have fair play as an experiment, one 
thing is clear, namely, that fee farms so created should be easily 
and cheaply saleable at their true value; or that, in other words, they 
should be rescued from the maw of the usurious money-lender, whose 
gains are always out of the urgent needs of men who pawn their pro- 
perty for less than its worth, because they are not able to sell it 
promptly at its true price. In spite of any law Parliament may 
make, and no matter what terms of easy repayment to the Treasury 
it may concede, the struggling farmer who has purchased thirty or 
forty acres in the Land Court, and is proud of his purchase while the 
novelty lasts, and the weather is fair, will be tempted or driven after 
a bad harvest or two to mortgage or sell his interest to the ‘land- 
grabber ’ in the next town for less than its value for the sake of ready 
money, wherewith he may hie to a land beyond the sea, where his 
kinsfolk tell him he may end his days in ease and plenty. Thus the 
worst evils of the old system of aggregation, rack-rent, and absentee- 
ism will inevitably crop up anew. We know by experience how in 
England copyholders and states-men have been in numberless in- 
stances extinguished and their memory effaced; and nobody who 
looks calmly and discerningly at facts as they stand, will deny the 
constant tendency that exists in this direction. There is beside, on 
this side of the Channel what may be called the law of territorial 
gravitation, by which smaller properties are attracted by greater; or, in 
plain words, isolated farms are bought up and brought within ring- 
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fence by the wealthy lord of the manor. The fact that he is opulent 
is nearly synonymous with saying that he is thrifty and keen; a man 
who would not, to gratify a whim or justify a boast, give an extrava- 
gant price for the ‘little angle’ which he wishes to add to his already 
extensive acreage. He keeps his eye on the coveted corner till some 
grief or calamity in the humble household brings him an offer on ad- 
vantageous terms. As I once heard a Glasgow banker say: ‘ These 
are the providential opportunities for which wise men wait.’ The 
impoverished family knows they are letting the loved homestead go 
too cheap ; but times are bad, creditors pressing, and the heart of the 
yeoman is down: no neighbour of his acquaintance is willing to buy 
at the iprice he has always been told he could get if he asked it; and 
his lawyer reminds him that the cost of transfer will come to a good 
round sum. So in despair he writes to say that Mr. Clutchem may 
have the place a good deal under its value; and by Christmas there 
is one fewer among the already too few proprietors of land in the 
kingdom. 

Throughout the protracted discussions of the Irish Land Bill, one 
thing was notably admitted on all hands, namely, that for the conser- 
vative sake of property as well as for the democratic sake of tenancy, 
it, was most desirable that the number of owners in fee simple should 
be legitimately and gradually increased. The publication of the 
modern Doomsday Book has revealed the numerical weakness of the 
garrison by which freehold has come to be held. The Normans, with 
all. their love of feudal tenure, and their unscrupulous policy of 
expropriation and enfeoffment for military service, never thought of 
trying to make the cone stand unpropped on its narrow end. The 
previous possessors of the soil were more democratic in all their ways 
of life and rule ; and, upon condition that they would peaceably obey 
and pay, the bulk of the old Saxon heritors were left undisturbed. 
Crusading expeditions and Plantagenet wars, Tudor forfeitures and 
Cromwellian mulcts and sequestrations, wrought many a change of 
knightly and noble ownership; but the unambitious possessors of 
manse and grange, home and cot, were left undisturbed in the occu- 
pancy of their modest share of the soil, and throughout successive 
political storms they continued to serve as the unnoticed but essential 
ballast of the ship. Py degrees the ballast has been got rid of to 
make more room for showy cargo; and now the want of it is felt. All 
our politicians feel, or pretend to feel, that it is time to revert in this 
respect to the wisdom of our ancestors. Various devices are pro- 
pounded more or less summary for the purpose, and implying more 
or less of revolutionary spirit. But there is one expedient which, with- 
out involving hurt or harm to any class, would obviously tend to 
multiply small as well as large bidders for the possession of freehold ; 
and would, at the same time, permanently and honestly enhance the 
marketable value of properties both small and great, while it would 
as certainly and as safely increase the sense of security of all property 
in that part of the realm where now unfortunately it is seriously dis- 
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turbed. The cost of title as it is now investigated and set forth for an 
estate of a thousand acres, though it comes to a considerable sum, forms 
but a comparatively small percentage, whereas it forms a very onerous 
one upon a transfer of a hundred acres. The delay proverbial in the 
process of investigation and prolix conveyancing equally tends to 
abate the selling price. Professional prejudice may demur to the 
statement, and professional ingenuity may special-plead about the 
superior advantages of a private over an official abstract of title; but 
the common sense of the public at large will not be mystified 
thereby. For half a century there has been a quiet and earnest 
demand for law reform in this behalf; and at intervals attempts 
have been made by eminent jurists to carry through Parliament 
measures for the redress for what is practically an acknowledged 
grievance, though hitherto unhappily each and all of them have 
proved abortive. The most notable was that of Lord Westbury, who 
framed and brought in an excellent Bill, which he had not the 
strength or determination to carry ; and which he consented to modify 
by converting it into a mere permission by statute to use either the 
old or the new, the complex or the simple, the costly or the inex- 
pensive method of proceeding. What wonder the results have been 
next to nil? A registry office has indeed been established; and a 
reputable staff appointed to examine and report on landed titles, but 
the amount of business transacted has been wholly inadequate to 
produce any perceptible effect. 

One cause of failure in the practice under Lord Westbury’s Act 
is the arbitrary imposition of a stamp on every muniment of title 
offered for registration. Should the examination lead the officer to 
report the case as one only deserving to be classed among good 
holding titles, because of some missing link in the chain of devolution, 
the disappointed owner, whose right of inheritance has never been 
questioned, and who in truth and fact may know, though he cannot 
prove, how the provoking omission is to be accounted for, naturally 
declines to accept an imprimatur of inferior degree, and demands 
his papers back again. To his horror he finds them branded with 
the office stamp, and thereby incurably damaged by bearing upon 
their face the suggestion of some flaw unspecified, but which was 
deemed sufficient to preclude unqualified registration. The real 
point in question may have been of no practical importance, and, 
if noticed at all by an unofficial conveyancer, capable of being 
dealt with easily ; but fastened on as a technical ground of depre- 
ciatory classification, it has become a serious injury to the unlucky 
proprietor who unwarily has brought himself within the reach of 
the branding process. In the dog-latin of the famous epitaph on 
the victim of St. John Long’s mysterious prescription—‘ Voluit esse 
melior dum fuit wella ’—and by way of consolation he is sure to be 
told by his family solicitor how much he regrets that his dissuasive 
advice was not followed. But in truth the statute in question, in 
the words of Sir Henry Thring, ‘ was from the first unworkable, being 
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a mere incomplete registration of assurances presenting all the dis- 
advantages, without any of the advantages, of the numerous schemes 
proposed for the registration of deeds.’ 

The Act for the transfer of land introduced by Lord Cairns in 
1875 is indeed a great improvement on that of his predecessor; but 
it also recognises, and thereby recommends in a certain degree, the 
continued use of elaborate deeds instead of official certificates; and 
the practitioners of the law have succeeded in defeating its main 
intent by advising their clients to keep clear of what they are 
pleased to regard with suspicion. The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, over which the present Judge 
Advocate presided, leaves matters very much where it found them ; 
and land reformers might well subside into despair were it not for 
timely encouragement afforded by the demonstration of complete 
success, in our varied and important colonies, of the system happily 
devised by Sir R. Torrens some twenty years ago, and now univer- 
sally established there. 

While at home economists were reiterating good advice to appa- 
rently little purpose, and legislators making experiments in palliatives 
with small effect, a specific remedy for the evils of obscure title 
and costly transfer was found in South Australia, and after trial there 
adopted successively by all the other growing colonies of the Pacific, 
and eventually by Canada. From an interesting return, lately pre- 
sented to Parliament, we learn the instructive history of the origin 
and progress of this inestimable method of dealing with an evil 
hitherto deemed practically incorrigible. 

Inspired by the historical examples of registration for many gene- 
rations known to be in use in several of the German States, and more 
especially in the opulent and enlightened city of Hamburg, the 
Treasurer of South Australia in 1861 brought in a Bill for the sim- 
plification of transfer and mortgage which, after some discussion and 
not a little misgiving, was adopted by the Legislature of the colony. 
The procedure under it, as explained by its author, is as follows :— 


The person or persons in whom, singly or collectively, the fee simple is 
vested, either at law or in equity, may apply to have the land placed on the 
register of titles. These applications, together with the deeds and other 
evidences of title, accompanied by plans of the lands furnished by licensed 
surveyors and certified correct by statutory declaration, are submitted for 
examination to a barrister and to a conveyancer, who are styled ‘ examiners 
of titles.’ These gentlemen examine the titles precisely as they would do on 
behalf of an intending purchaser under the old law. They report to the 
* Registrar,’ or ‘ Recorder of Titles,’ as he is styled in some colonies—lst. 
Whether the description of the parcels of land is definite and clear; and in 
this they are assisted by a land surveyor and draughtsman. 2nd. Is the 
applicant in undisputed possession of the property? 3rd. Does he appear in 
equity and justice rightfully entitled thereto? 4th. Does he produce such 
evidence of title as leads to the conclusion that no other person is in a 
position to succeed against him in an action of ejectment? Should the 
applicant fail to satisfy the examiners in these particulars the application is 
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at once rejected, without putting him to any further expense. Should the 
applicant, being in possession, be enabled to show such a title, although the 
evidence he adduces might not be sufficient to enable him to oust a tortious 
holder in possession, or to compel an unwilling purchaser to complete, the 
examiners report the case to the registrar, with recommendation that 
notices should be served, and the claim advertised more or less extensively, 
according to the nature of the case and the domicile of the parties likely to 
be interested. 

Notices are served upon the persons in possession, upon such persons, if 
any, as the examiners may indicate as likely to be interested either at law 
or in equity, and who have not joined in the application, and also upon the 
owners and occupiers of contiguous land. 

These notices set forth the purport of the application, and intimate that 
unless objection be made by lodging a caveat within the time prescribed by 
the Commissioners, the land will be brought under the provisions of the Act, 
and indefeasible title granted to the applicant. 

If within the time appointed a caveat be lodged, the action of the 
registrar is suspended until it be withdrawn, or until he receives the final 
judgment of the Supreme Court upon the question raised. 

If no caveat be lodged within the prescribed time, or if the caveat so lodged 
be withdrawn, or set aside by the final judgment of the Court, the land is 
brought under the operation of the Act by the issue of a certificate of title, 
vesting the estate indefeasibly in the applicant. 

These certificates are in duplicate. They define the land in respect to 
which they are issued by description and reference to the Ordnance maps of 
the district, and where necessary by diagram on the certificate. They set 
forth the nature of the estate of the applicant, whether a fee simple or 
limited owner, and notify by memorials endorsed all lesser estates, leases, 
charges, or interests current and affecting the land at the time. Ample 
space is left for the endorsement of subsequent memorials, recording the 
transfer or extinction of these, and the creation, transfer, or extinction of 
future estates or interests. 

Under this method the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of the country 
is left undisturbed. No special court, such as the ‘ Estates Court, Ireland,’ 
with its enormous expenditure, is required, and the applicants are not 
subjected to the expense of putting the paraphernalia of a court of justice 
in motion, unless there be some adverse claim to be adjudicated upon. 

Charges are released by memorial entered on the appropriate folium of 
the record, and upon the declaration or other instrument evidencing title, 
which memorial the Recorder is required to make upon production of 
receipt for the sum of money, annuity, or rent-charge ; or upon production 
of evidence of the decease of the annuitant ; or that the circumstances or 
conditions upon the occurrence of which the charge was contingent have 
ceased to be possible. 

These charges on land are transferable by endorsement in a simple form 
printed on the back of the instrument, evidencing the charge ; and, as the 
title is indefeasible, they pass as freely as Exchequer bills between parties 
acquainted with the value of the property to which they attach. The 
expense attendant on creating a charge is but 10s., the cost of transfer 59., 
and of re-lease 5s, The proprietor of the land may, if he thinks fit, upon 
payment of a further sum of 20s. and surrender of the existing declaration, 
obtain a fresh declaration of title, cleared of the memorials of all extinguished 
charges, Equitable mortgages for the purpose of securing cash credit and 
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advances for fluctuating amounts, and also when parties desire secrecy, are 
created under this system with a degree of security and facility for realising 
unattainable under the English law of conveyancing, 


Into other details duly provided for it is unnecessary to enter 
here. The whole scheme was publicly discussed at the meeting of the 
Social Science Association last year at Edinburgh, where the com- 
peting merits of the system long in use north of the Tweed, under 
the name of Registry of Seisins, was patriotically contended for by 
more than one writer to the ‘ Signet.’ 

The application in Great Britain of the colonial system of regis- 
tration of title would meet with, it was argued, an obstacle of a social 
rather than a legal kind. Antipathy to the disclosure of domestic or 
family affairs has, time out of mind, been so instinctive and universal, 
that the English gentry—not only great nobles and peers of less degree, 
whose unconfessed but unsleeping aim in life is to be thought of more 
social importance than they actually are, but owners of landed property 
of every grade, from the showy baronet who has married the plain 
daughter of an Irish earl, to the frugal squire who boasts that he has 
bred more than one \,inner of Queen’s plate, but never risked a ten- 
pound note in backing his. opinion—every possessor of freehold pro- 
perty—resents as an impertinence the inquiry as to what is his 
acreage or rent-roll. Privacy in his affairs is so much a habit that 
its infringement by a stranger is looked upon as an outrage to be 
punished ; and its rash disregard by a giddy or prodigal heir an act of 
indecent exposure, to be grieved at by the other members of the family 
on a wet Sunday afternoon, as one of the afflictions with which an 
inscrutable Providence tries the tempers of men. That a mortgage 
of the ‘park,’ or sale in reversion of the ‘home farm,’ to buy a 
younger son out of a scrape, or to provide for a widowed daughter 
and her children left penniless, should be made matter for sneer, or, 
still worse, for pity, at the market ordinary, the bar-parlour of the 
village inn, or at luncheon by the cover side, is enough to sour the 
sweetest disposition. In vain the wise and higher-minded wife tries 
to smooth the ruffled plumage of her mate, bidding him not to 
trouble his head about what foolish people say, when everybody knows 
how truly good he is and kind to all around him. It is no use. His 
position in the county, that indescribable, undemonstrable good- 
for-nothing idol, which he has carefully carried under his saddle, like 
the superstitious worthies in Hebrew story, has been dragged from 
under him, had its face washed, and all its chips and flaws spitefully 
noticed, and then put up on a shelf in a public office with a ticket 
upon it, indicating truly its age, but that it is not quite worth twenty 
shillings in the pound. What is to him the political pretence on 
which this affront has been put upon him. His pride is stung to the 

uick. He is humiliated. The old coloured window of the chapel in 
which he daily worshipped, his family importance, is broken, not 
enough to let in the wind and rain, but damaged beyond repair in his 
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time. Could he have foreseen all this as the result of publicity, how 
many miles would he not have ridden, how many county meetings 
would he not have attended, how many borough votes would he not 
have helped to buy, to avert it? It nowise allays the irritation to be 
told that Mr. Turnmill, who bought a great estate the other day in 
another part of the shire, openly advocates general and compulsory 
registration. Why, of course, new wealth always wishes its weight in 
cold, and its width in acres, to be known. However else can nobody 
come to be taken for somebody at quarter sessions, race balls, and 
agricultural shows? New plates seem to love to be set in a position 
where they may be noticed, and their precise value in bank-notes easily 
ascertained ; but the really old (not to say cracked) pieces of china have 
always been used to different treatment, being kept in separate cases 
and for the most part under lock and key. To very little purpose 
philosophers call this ‘ prejudice’ which the spread of realistic ideas 
may be trusted to dispel. So long as the whole of one House of 
Parliament and more than one-half of the other consist of country 
gentlemen, or of persons having, or anxious to be supposed to have, 
estates of inheritance, calling an instinct of this kind prejudice will 
avail little. It is much more to the purpose to show that general 
registration of title does not necessarily involve the exposure so much 
feared. A properly constituted Record Office ought not in the least 
to resemble a free hospital whither the police carry maimed or help- 
less victims to be ranged in rows just as they come to be examined or 
pulled about by inquisitive practitioners or irresponsible students. It 
ought to be founded on a national guarantee of inviolate confidence, 
where no draft should be honoured and no question answered except 
on the order in each case of the person whose account is kept there. 
By what other rule of good faith, inexorably observed has the Bank of 
England come to be the centre of a world’s credit? Whoever thinks 
of prying into any man’s pecuniary affairs, whether they be sound or 
unsound, solid or speculative, great or small, by means of intrusive 
questioning in that universally honoured shrine of capital and in- 
dustry? And there is no reason why a national office for registration 
of titles to land should not be conducted on principles of reticence as 
strict or even more so; for a bank director, if asked his opinion con- 
fidentially as to the commercial position of a customer, may some- 
times deem it not incompatible with his duty to say, that he keeps a 
moderate account with the bank, but beyond that they know nothing 
particular of his position ; while the custodians of territorial assurances 
ought to hold office on the condition of unimpeachable fidelity as trus- 
tees not only of every instrument, but the contents of every instrument 
confided to their care. Save on the authority of the registered owner 
or his indisputable heir, no intending or pretending purchaser or 
mortgagee ought to be listened to, much less admitted to rum- 
mage and scrutinise. But with this fundamental condition clearly 
understood and observed, what is there of disclosure to be appre- 
hended from reference to an indexed folio in a public office, more 
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than the perusal of abstract of title sent to another solicitor’s cham- 
bers? The same love of gossip or of mischief may tempt a garrulous 
attorney to speak in disparagement of a property into the ownership 
of which, or the encumbrances on which, he has had the opportunity 
of looking for a client. But this is a liability existing now, one which 
no change in the law can obviate or modify. Whatever difference exists 
is in favour of the system of registration. 

In a young community, where the ways of ordinary life are ten- 
tative, less apprehension is naturally excited at the proposal to deviate 
from traditional usages brought from the old country. Lawyers bred 
in the habits and principles of Lincoln’s Inn are seldom wanting to 
murmur presages of failure and quote from memory old saws, which, 
in the dusky chambers of Bedford Row or Old Jewry, have long been 
regarded as self-evidently true as the multiplication table. But 
where social and political cobwebs are comparatively few and frail 
the spiders have not so much their own way with the flies. Novelty 
is not contraband, as it used to be with us not very long ago; nor 
even subject to a differential duty in favour of the old-fashioned 
home-made article, as until very recently a good many things were in 
our own day, and some are even still. It was not surprising that the 
offer to enable every South Australian to get rid of the nuisance of con- 
veyances and securities, and to be able instead to carry about in his 
pocket-book as perfect a certificate of title to house or farm or cattle- 
run of 5,000 acres, should at first have seemed something too good 
to be true, and then a blessing for which he could never be suffi- 
ciently thankful. If doubts occasionally obtruded themselves as to 
flaws and breakdowns, they were overborne by the remembrance that 
all rules are liable to exception, and all inventions subject to cavil. 
But as the charm of novelty abated, and the test of time brought 
irresistible conviction, the Land Registry Act of South Australia 
began to be regarded as a settled fact in the comparative anatomy of 


modern jurisprudence. Here is official testimony, which can neither 
be disregarded or gainsayed :— 


After twenty years’ experience no difficulty whatever has occurred in 
carrying out the ordinary transactions in land, such as transfers, mort- 
gages, and leases, and there can be no question that, as regards such trans- 
actions, the Torrens system is a perfect success, land, in fact, being as easily 
and securely dealt with as stock inthe funds. There still remains the in- 
herent and unavoidable distinction between real and personal property. 
This distinction, of course, principally shows itself in the case of a settle- 
ment of land. The Real Property Act of South Australia, or Torrens 
system, was not intended to interfere with the general rules or principles 
of law or equity, or with the powers or privileges of landowners, or with 
their rights or liabilities, but only to alter the machinery by which such 
rights or liabilities may be created or "protected, consequently difficulties 
have sometimes arisen in adapting the machinery of the Act to some par- 
ticular case ; such difficulties have rarely, if ever, proved insuperable ; they 
have usually disappeared under the exercise of a little thought and care. 
As to trusts, it appears to me that the question is, Do we, by virtue of 
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the-machinery of the Real Property Act, place cestui que trusts of land ina 
worse position than they are usually placed in under the ordinary system ? 
In my opinion cestui que trusts of land under the South Australian Real 
Property Act are, if anything, in a better position. The power of caveating, 
either by themselves or by the Registrar-General, or others on their behalf, 
is ample ; and, in addition, the insertion of the words ‘no survivorship’ in a 
certificate of title issued to two or more persons as trustees has been found 
a most valuable protection to beneficiaries; at any rate, no litigation has 
occurred on the subject of trusts, nor has any complaint of hardship or diffi- 
culty been made to the office. As to indefeasibility of title, this important 
result of the Torrens system of registration of title has not yet been upset.! 


Queensland, forethoughtful for the accumulating mass of titles 
and engagements that sooner or later are destined to overspread her 
enormous territory, lost no time in adopting the invaluable dis- 
covery of simple, easy, and cheap registration of Government grants 
and private transfers. In January, 1862, the Real Property Transfer 
Office for the colony was established at Brisbane ; and 


although 57,143 new titles have been issued to the end of 1879, 
there has been no title registered under the Act sought to be upset in a 
court of law or equity. One case indeed occurred where a purchaser of a 
town property having, by the blunder of his surveyor, included in his 
transfer a larger piece of land than the vendor was possessed of, and, the 
mistake not having been observed by the draftsman of the Real Property 
Office, a title was wrongfully issued for the whole of the land asked for, and 
the purchaser sustained serious loss by erecting a valuable building upon 
another person’s land. The loser did not proceed against the office by 
action at law, but petitioned the House of Assembly for compensation, 
and a select committee recommended that he should be paid 1,500/. All 
money compensations are now paid out of an assurance fund established under 
the Act, made up of the fee of one halfpenny in the pound on all proper- 
ties brought under the provisions of the Act. 


So rare were the drafts on this fund that the balance to its credit 
has been yearly increasing, the amount standing to its credit being 
11,2481. 

In the great bulk of transactions the general public have not recourse 
to professional assistance, the prevailing opinion being that the filling up 
of the forms is so simple that legal advice is unnecessary ; but this does 
not apply to the bringing of land under the Act by applications or trans- 
missions of property through death of registered owner, as in such cases 
professional assistance is almost invariably resorted to. 


Of 3,986,508 acres granted in fee simple by the Government of 
the colony to the end of 1879, 3,913,947 have been voluntarily 


registered in this way, so perfect is the faith of the community in 
the benefit conferred. 


There does not appear to be any difficulty in the working of the Acts 


1 Report of Mr. H. Gawler and Mr. F. Turner, solicitors to Lands Titles Depart- 
ment, October 29, 1880. 
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as to mortgages and leases, the simple form of the mortgage and release 
allowing small sums of moneys raised on mortgage to be promptly regis- 
tered at very low cost, as professional assistance is not required in the 
preparation of the deed.? 

From the more speculative and varied character of the com- 
munity, the working of any law of property in a state like Victoria 
must necessarily be more complicated than in one whose habits are 
less fast, and whose pursuits are more homogeneous. The temper 
and talk of Melbourne resemble more those of Liverpool or Glasgow 
than such as are observable at Adelaide or Brisbane. Enterprise is 
more impulsive, change of industrial aim more frequent, resolution to 
sell or borrow formed more quickly, and recourse to the Registry Office 
of Titles more impetuous and impatient. This probably accounts in a 
great degree for the fact that sales and mortgages are more generally 
effected here through the intervention of solicitors than in neighbour- 
ing colonies. The venturous merchant or adventurous miner, with his 
head full of calculations of prices at New York or London, has not 
time to wait for his turn at the Office of Titles, or patience to weigh 
nicely the qualifying value of prior incumbrances, so he desires 
Messrs. Nimble and Keen to arrange the matter for him, and to get 
the money for him at once, and ‘at once’ being interpreted, means 
the day after to-morrow, or possibly the day but one after that. 
That this variety in the development of the system does not imply, 
as some would have us believe, an approach to the dilatory and costly 
mode of proceeding with which we are familiar at home, is clearly 
shown by the account given by the Commissioner of Titles in Victoria 
for the past seven years, in continuation of one for the previous ten 
furnished in 1872, to inquiries from the Colonial Office. 


The majority of applicants to bring land under the Act now employ 
solicitors, as the titles now brought in, from the increased time they have 
existed, are longer and more complicated than formerly. In a few simple 
and clear cases the applicants conduct their own business, but in nearly every 
case there are complicated and difficult questions and unsettled claims to 
be cleared up, which solicitors are more capable of dealing with than lay 
persons, from their better knowledge of the subject and how to go about 
the business. Applications to bring the land under the Act are generally 
made when the parties are dealing with the land, and the expenses of 
passing the title through the office must vary according to the business 
to be transacted, but must be much less than would have to be incurred 
in the investigation and making good titles as between vendor and pur- 
chaser under the old system. As regards property when under the Act, 
the dealings are also generally conducted by professional men, and difficult 
questions frequently arise upon the construction of the Act and the rights 
of parties. These are generally settled by the Commissioner, whose deci- 
sions have almost invariably been acquiesced in. The power to reject ap- 
plications, or to refuse or allow dealings to be registered or certificates to 
be issued, is vested in the Commissioner. If he refuses, he can be called 
upon to state his grounds of refusal, which can be taken before the 


2 Report of Henry Jordan, Registrar-General of Queensland, November 19, 1880. 
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Supreme Court ; but one has been so taken since 1870, upon the construction 
of a will in which the refusal to give an unconditional certificate was up- 
held by the Court, consequently it may be inferred that the Act has been 
administered to the satisfaction of the public and the profession. The 
proportion of land under the Act is now about 7,557,715 acres. Titles of 
every sort and kind, simple and complicated, have been registered from 
the value of 5/. to 100,000/. and more, but, owing to the lapse of years 
and increased number of dealings, titles of late have been much longer and 
more complicated. The facilities for carrying out mortgages and paying 
them off under the Act are very great, and thoroughly appreciated by the 
public. The expense of either transaction is comparatively trifling? 


A more critical observation and deliberate judgment awaited the 
new system from the riper culture and civilisation of New South 
Wales. It was not, in fact, adopted there quite so soon by legis- 
lative enactment, or quite so soon accepted as worthy of implicit 
confidence by public opinion. But the result of the practical ex- 
periment in this the oldest and wealthiest member of the Australian 
group is equally notable. 

Here as elsewhere the law creating: an office for recording official 
abstracts of title was enacted to obviate the complication and expense 
resulting from the practice inherited from the mother country, of 
treating all deeds and instruments in any way affecting land for sixty 
years preceding as forming necessary parts of the title, thereby entail- 
ing the necessity of reperusal of each document by some professional ad- 
viser, although the same costly and dilatory process may have been 
gone through frequently before. The hope and aim of reformatory 
legislation was to furnish every registered owner with a certificate of 
ownership so concise and clear that he might by the exercise of ordi- 
nary intelligence charge and dispose of it safely and effectually 
without recourse to legal aid or the delay incident to the old moth- 
eaten method. With the best intentions the staff originally assigned 
for the work found themselves soon overweighted. The examiners 
first appointed were confessedly able and zealous men well read in the 
law and skilled in the interpretation of covenants ; but with all their 
diligence they often found themselves unable to keep pace with their 
unofficial rivals in conveyancing, who theretofore had done all the 
business ; and after their death it was difficult to find in the colony 
successors equally apt for the discharge of a function requiring at 
once caution and confidence, promptitude and precision. The new | 
functionaries were believed to be as upright and painstaking, but 
they were over scrupulous and too slow. Claims accumulated without 
being decided, and the office grew unpopular because its work was 
in arrear. At length, in 1878, the then Governor, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, was urged to appoint a commission of inquiry into the 
causes, of what ampunted to partial failure ; and their report made in 


* Report of B. F. Bunny, Commissioner of Titles, transmitted by the Governor, 
Lord Normanby, February 1, 1881. 
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the following year is an excellent specimen of practical aptitude for 
dealing generously yet boldly with the shortcomings of a depart- 
ment, requiring the infusion of new blood and ampler means of per- 
forming its duties. But so far from doubting the expediency of per- 
severance in the new system, the commissioners emphatically recom- 
mend departmental changes, with the view of facilitating as soon as 
possible the registration of at least all freehold property in this more 
excellent way.‘ Already Mr. Ward, the new Registrar-General, is 
able to reply to the recent interrogatories issued from Downing 
Street, that 


the progress of the Act has been steady, and highly satisfactory, and, so far 
as the transactions under it are concerned, very rapid. The measure, which 
was at first received with some suspicion as to its practicability, particularly 
with regard to trust estates, has won its way with the legal as well as the lay 
element of the community. The popularity of the Act is so well secured, 
and the public generally have become so accustomed to our certificates, and 
have acquired such faith in their undoubted value, as in many instances to 
decline accepting a property except the title is registered under what is 
universally styled Torrens’ System.° 


In eighteen years oversights and omissions, we may be sure, must 
have occurred ; but the assurance fund has been little affected by 
claims for compensation, and at present stands at little less than fifty 
thousand pounds. 

In Tasmania the Recorder of Title, Mr. Adams, supplies minutely 
classified proofs of the widening scope of the legal mechanism he 
directs and controls :— 


The area of land both in town and country brought under the provisions 
of the Real Property Act has been annually widely extending; and no 
serious difficulty has been found in carrying out the numerous subsequent 
transactions relating thereto. The Act has now been in operation since 
1863, and I consider that indefeasibility of title has been practically secured, 
inasmuch as I am not aware of any case in which a registered title has been 
upset upon reference to the law courts of the colony. No claim has been 
made upon the assurance fund, created by a charge of a farthing in the 
pound, nor has any person received compensation therefrom. 


Owing to the defective nature of the surveys of property ori- 
ginally made in New Zealand, certificates of title granted by the 
Registrar-General under the Property Act of 1870 have in certain 
cases been recalled on proof that there had been a misdescription, and 
in order that the topographical errors might betimes be cured. But 
with these exceptions we are assured that ‘ from a legal point of view 
the object of the Land Transfer Act has been effectually attained. A 
purchaser or mortgagee bond fide for value acquires by registration a 
title which nothing less than an Act of the Legislature could subvert. 
In one instance only a certificate of title has been cancelled on the 


* Report to Lord A. Loftus, transmitted to the Earl of Kimberley, 151-157. 
5 Mr. Ward, Registrar-General, December 8, 1880. 
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ground of fraud.’ The want of an adequate and accurate survey has 
proved the sole impediment in New Zealand in the way of universally 
reliable registration. The contrast afforded by the completeness and 
minutiz of the Ordnance maps in Ireland will suggest itself to anyone 
acquainted with such matters. Maps of all kinds, even those the 
most faithfully and punctiliously constructed, are indeed incur- 
ably unreliable. From the incessant mutations of property for pur- 
poses of improvement, subdivision, or consolidation, they begin to lose 
their credibility as evidence of actual metes and bounds before the ink 
is dry wherewith they are printed. But as proof of what existed 
at a comparatively recent period, they are of inestimable value. 
They form when authentic and synchronic a statute of limitations to 
misdescription beyond all price and above all dispute. In England 
the tithe maps have hitherto been the most available substitute, and 
in the main they have afforded sufficient evidence for all practical 
purposes in questions of title to property in rural districts. In 
many towns and suburban counties building speculation and widen- 
ing of thoroughfares reduces them to scraps and shreds ; and we shall 
be driven undoubtedly more and more to rely in devolution of title 
on the evidence of personal ownership as demonstrated by personal 
occupancy or the receipt of rent. In Ireland, indeed, there was 
a great step made in the right direction by the record of a 
parliamentary title to all the property sold in the Landed Estates 
Court. But it cannot be denied that these are already beginning to 
be overgrown by deeds and encumbrances of every description ; and 
that if measures be not taken to prevent it, the old evil as it existed 
prior to the year 1850, when the first Encumbhered Estates Act was 
passed, will inevitably recur. 
W. M. Torrens. 


No. 621 (xo. cxtt. N. §.) 





Mary ScHONEWALD. 


A Stupy in PROPHECY. 


Cuapter I. 


A qui direlle sa pencée 
La fille qui n’a poynt d’amy ? 


RAS, like persons, have their character; each difficult, if not 

impossible, for any other to comprehend. Already it is hard 

for us to-day—moralised, critical, submissive as we are—to understand 

the impulses of the age that preceded us ; a time of dreamy fanaticism 

of search after the impossible; an age of strong individualities; an 
era of riot, illusion, struggle, aspiration. 

The present has trained us in a different school; yet by 
separating one life from that historic past, thinking its thoughts, 
feeling its temptations, following its impulses, we may perhaps 
divine the spirit that moved it, in such a way as sailors, seeking for 
land, know by the drifting twigs of brushwood that a new country is 
near. 

This is the record of such a life ; such a piece of driftwood, by its 
very lightness borne out so far, that it is for the moment more precious 
than all the oaks of the forest. 

Mary Schénewald, our heroine, was a little London shop-girl; 
she had no genius, though for a short while much fame; she had 
no great claim on our regard, yet let us remember her with pity for 
a while, because her errors, her miseries, were so different from ours, 
because she felt so keenly the restless spirit that inspired her age. 

Once she looked for an assured remembrance, but for no such 
reason as this. She would have stared had you told her that the 
tumult in her soul was but the echo, imperfectly caught, of the 
larger turbulence of the world. Such notions were not talked of in 
her time, and she claimed her joys and sorrows for herself. 

Fifty years ago Mary Schonewald lived above a second-hand book 
shop in Endell Street. It was kept by her father, a Jew by birth, an 
indifferentist by religion. Her mother, a respectable Cornish woman, 
had been dead fcr many years. Mary lived alone very quietly, with 
her father and a distant cousin, a widow named Bodley, who looked 
after the house while Mary read Rousseau and Byron in the shop. 
There seemed no reason why this irresponsible and dreamy life should 
not go on for ever, when one morning brought Mary into relation 
with one of the great forces of the world—with religion. 

This happened in the autumn of the year 1831. The month 
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was mid-September, but the summer heat still lingered in the close 
streets and courts of St. Giles. Mary was sitting reading with the 
door open for the sake of the air; the shop was long; it went, in 
fact, all the length of the house, and looked yet larger than it was, 
for it was divided into many passages, compartments, and recesses, of 
which the walls were books. 

Mary sat in a recess near the door; a pretty, slender girl of 
seventeen, with large and unusually bright eyes, almost yellow in 
their clear hazel. She had dark, expressive eyebrows, and dark hair ; 
but her skin was of a delicate fairness, such as is rare in Eastern 
women. Her nose was slightly, very slightly bent; she had no 
other trace of her Hebrew blood. Her lower face was well formed, 
rather prominent, with mobile lips, a little too short, auguring 
sensibility, but slight powers of rumination or stability. These 
short lips seemed always on the point of breaking into a sudden 
flashing smile. This smile and her yellow eyes were what people 
always remembered first and longest of Mary Schénewald. 

As she sat reading, the wind stirred her hair, and fluttered her 
dress, but she did not notice. She was lost in the book she read; 
an old schoolboy’s crib of Aéschylus, not such as would have pleased 
either a fastidious or a trivial taste. She was reading ‘ Agamemnon,’ 
skipping the choruses, which were, indeed, almost unintelligible in 
this crabbed rendering, but dwelling long over Cassandra’s speeches, 
and saying them softly to herself. She was touched by the troubled 
inspiration, the tenderness, the grandeur of the part ; it came home 
to her, scarcely marred by the ‘Ah, ah! Oh, oh!’ the inverted, 
artificial phrases of the translation. 

Mary was too deeply intent to be aware of the presence of a 
looker-on. But for some moments she had been watched; a young 
clergyman hesitated in the doorway, apparently unwilling to disturb 
her; a narrow-chested, tall young man, with a weak, eager face, and 
eyes with an exterior shine as though they were made of stone, and 
had been polished. He was, however, good-looking and tall, and what 
young ladies in those days thought ‘romantic’ in appearance. At 
last he came forward ; his shadow fell across her page. 

She started. ‘ I beg your pardon,’ he said ; ‘ Mr. Schonewald sent 
me a note to say that he had come across the book I wanted— 
Hatley Frere’s “ Combined View of the Christian Prophecies.” ’ 

‘ Prophecies!’ echoed Mary, her mind still with Cassandra, and 
not at all with her customer. ‘I never knew there were any Christian 
prophecies ?’ 

Her voice took the tone of a question. She had never considered 
the Old Testament a Christian book, and, in her secluded life, had 
not yet heard the clamouring pretensions of Irvingism, which, just 
then, filled the air of more religious circles. 

The young man before her—Andrew Home by name—was one 
of those fanatic friends of Irving’s who persuaded him to extremes he 
surely never would have reached alone. Notwithstanding his youth, 

BB 
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want of experience and balance, Home had gained by sheer force 
of enthusiasm a certain prominence among his co-religionists. He 
was eager to proselytise, and did not suffer Mary to remain any longer 
unenlightened. He spoke of the hope of prophecy, faint at first, and 
gradually strengthening to expectation ; of the new Pentecost, which, 
as he believed, had come upon the Church. 

He spoke of the poor and ignorant folk in the far north of 
Scotland, fishermen and labourers, such as were the Apostles of old, 
on whom the light had fallen first ; he told her of Isabel Campbell 
the saint, and her sister Mary, who spoke in prophecy. 

She listened; and he grew eloquent in describing the ridicule, 
unwillingness, disgust with which this hope, this conviction, had 
contended, until at last it gained a force to shake the dormant souls 
of men to waking ; until Edward Irving, the popular preacher of the 
day, had pledged his genius, his voice, his influence, to makeit known ; 
until the acknowledged manifestations of prophets were daily and 
anxiously looked for in his crowded London chapel. 

‘ And has none spoken yet ?’ cried Mary. 

‘Not in the Church,’ he said; ‘ we watch and pray.’ 

‘It will come and shall,’ she cried, her strange eyes aflame. He 
looked at her. One thought flashed into both their minds, and took a 
different colouring from each. Was this to be the answer to her 
vague listlessness, her discontent ? thought Mary. 

‘Shall I be made the instrument of Heaven to discover the voice 
of the Lord?’ wondered Andrew Home. 

The thought was too deep to be spoken, and neither revealed its 
presence to the other. Andrew went on speaking, Mary listening. 
It was the first time in her life that she had heard anyone speak of 
religion as a real and supreme motive of life. 

‘I wonder if it would answer all I feel,’ she mused aloud. 

‘That it surely will, said he; ‘but what is it you feel ?—any 
trouble ?’ 

‘ You see it is no real trouble,’ she confided ; ‘ it is only me ; always 
me; just myself that hurts me. It is so hard to be always reading of 
great things, and to feel a wish that sets one on to do something 
great oneself—like a fire in one’s bones—and after all to do nothing. 
To feel so different to other people, and yet to do nomore. I cannot 
tell you how I feel. It seems as if I must be something great. I 
feel as though I could not go on like this for years and die in the 
end—just as other people do. Oh, life is so dull, and it might be so 
Cifferent! I do not want to be happy, you know,’ said Mary, with 
evident scorn for such a commonplace desire, ‘ but great, like 
Cassandra.’ 

‘Cassandra!’ Mr. Home looked searchingly at her—a pretty child 
with smiling, mobile lips, unlike a sibyl’s. Then he answered her 
outburst of confidence. 

‘Religion will surely make your life quite different,’ he said; 
‘but you must not think of being great, only of serving God.’ 
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‘ Ah, yes!’ she broke in eagerly ; ‘ but I should like to serve God by 
being great.’ 

For a moment he did not answer, and she feared that he might 
be offended. Perhaps he thought her forward—Mrs. Bodley was 
always saying she was too forward. Mary was lonely enough for this 
chance-offered companionship to be precious to her; she felt anxious 
to retain it, and began without those demurs of dignity which she 
ought to have felt, an appeal ad misericordiam. 

‘ Ah!’ she said sadly, ‘ you think I should not have said so much. 
When one has no friends to teach one, one is always saying too little 
or too much.’ 

‘And have you no friends?’ asked Andrew, touched and inte- 
rested. 

‘No. one at all, said Mary; ‘that is to say, my father and my 
cousin, Mrs. Bodley, but they are too old. Then there are the books ;’” 
and she glanced at her open Aschylus with pride, feeling herself a 
touching example of intellectual loneliness. 

‘ Ah, yes, the books; well, they are good friends,’ said Andrew. 
‘One does not weary of them.’ 

*‘ Are they?’ said Mary; and she stopped in her speech to think. 
She was so little accustomed to conversation that truisms were 
truths to her. 

After a moment’s pause she resumed :— 

‘All the same, I often find it dull. Somehow, it is the books’ 
fault, I fancy. After the books other people seem dull; they think 
of such a few things, and I do not care for what they think. But 
books are not quite satisfying either. Often the loveliest things 
come into one’s head, and one longs to tell them to somebody. But 
it is of no use to tell books, you know ; they cannot answer back, or, if 
they do, the answer is not for me—me only—but just as much for 
anyone else that will read them. How can you say one does not 
weary of books? Oh, dear, it is so dull sometimes !’ 

She stopped and sighed; whether because so many words had 
taken her breath away, or because it was dismal to remember what 
surrounding vistas of dulness stretched out from every side of this 
little bright oasis, it was not easy to determine. Andrew Home, 
who saw in her not only a friendless girl but a possible light of the 
Church, felt a genuine compassion for her. 

‘If you will let me,’ he said, ‘I will be your friend.’ 

‘Let you!’ cried Mary. ‘Oh, I shall be so glad! You will be 
someone to talk to. You shall teach me all about religion.’ 

Before she could finish her sentence the shop dvor was pushed 
open and let through a little lame old man, white haired, with black 
bushy eyebrows, hooked nose, and a mouth expressive in moments 
of passion or sarcastic bitterness. Mary suddenly stopped her 
chattering. 

* Here is my father,’ she said, and slipped away, leaving Mr. Home 
to inquire after the book he had ordered. 
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Cuaprer II. 


How dared I let expand the force 
Within me, till some out-soul, whose resource 
It grew for, should direct it !—SoRDELLO. 


Mrs. ScnONEWALD had died when Mary was three years old. The 
lonely child remembered her, as dying people recollect their child- 
hood—an exquisite bygone thing that once was real, but never can 
be so, to them at least, any more. 

_ Mary and her father knew nothing of that intimate companion- 
ship which grows up sometimes between a motherless daughter and a 
widowed father. Lewis Schénewald was a person of intense but very 
marrow affections. He had passionately loved his wife; he loved her 
still. Her memory was, perhaps, more real to him than any living 
presence. 

His indifference to Mary, his avoidance of any knowledge of her 
true character, were the result of his dread to disturb a cherished 
fancy. He loved to think—this hard old Jew—that in this girl her 
mother lived again. Mary, for her part, could never remember the 
day when her innocent confidence, her childish efforts to please him, 
had touched him to tenderness; but a chance tone in her voice, a 
poise of her head, would bring the tears to his eyes. 

So she grew accustomed to be loved, not for what she was, but for 

what she was not. She grew up among books and fancies, a self- 
conscious, self-centred girl. She had no friend to arouse her interest 
in others, and her only companion was the good-natured, trivial 
woman who had come to live with them after Mrs. Schénewald’s 
death. So that when Mr. Home, with her father’s consent, began to 
visit her, teach her, and befriend her, life seemed suddenly to change 
for her, to become large, full, intense beyond her dreams, thrilling 
with vague promises, with delicate possibilities. 
*  §chénewald was not blind to the change in his only child. He 
observed, and was satisfied. He would not have gone out of his way 
to make a match for Mary; but so good a chance was not to be 
despised. He looked on, smiled, and held his peace. Religion 
seemed to him an interest in common as likely to bring young people 
together as a taste for private theatricals or a passion for duets. As 
such it seemed good to him; in its deeper or more terrible influence 
he refused to believe, sharing largely in the spiritual nonchalance of 
free-thinking Judaism. 

Mary and Andrew Home did not send their thoughts so far ahead. 
They were satisfied with the present, and desired no change in their 
companionship. He had invented quite a series of reasons for his 
frequent visits ; Schénewald’s shop was near the Museum; his store 
of theological books was large and rare—less expensive, too, than 
the shops in the Strand. It may be observed that none of these 
excuses had any reference to Mary; yet, had she failed to help him 
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hunt the dusty shelves, he would have found their contents dearer, 
commoner, less worth seeking, than he believed. As it was, the hour 
after the closing of the reading-room became the centre of the whole 
day’s thoughts to her as well as to him. 

On Sundays, in the evening, Mr. Home would call in Endell 
Street and take Mrs. Bodley and Mary to Irving’s church in Regent 
Square. Mrs, Bodley was sleepy sometimes, or anxious to gossip with 
a friend ; and on such occasions the two young people would set off 
to church together; for a parson, that worthy woman would say, is a 
host in himself for protection. 

One such evening, towards the end of October, Mary sat waiting 
impatiently in the little underground parlour in Endell Street. Mrs. 
Bodley, in a great leathern arm-chair, sat dozing by the fire, irritatingly 
placid. Her eyes were closed beneath her spectacles, and the great 
Bible rested so insecurely on her knees that at last it fell off with a 
sound which thoroughly aroused her. 

‘ Dear, dear!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bodley, ‘ what a start it gave me! 
Sure, the book’s bewitched—Lord forgive me for speaking so of His 
Bible ; but how it can have slipped so sudden from my hold passes 
me. Why, Mary, aren’t you going to church ?’ 

* How could I, when you were asleep? Who was to take me?’ 

‘Asleep! My dear, it would be as well if you learned a little 
respect for your elders before upsetting the house with your fastings 
and fads of church-going—not that I call it a church, neither, but a 
sort of Scotch-Methody chapel, such as was always looked down on in 
my young days. And if I was that fond of sermons as I couldn’t 
miss one without losing my temper and speaking disrespectful to my 
belongings—which might be, for one’s temper’s one’s own, bad or 
good—still, ’'d be too proud to fret that openly for a young man 
who laid no claim on my liking.’ 

Mrs. Bodley was quite awake now; she sat up in her chair and 
looked round. Mary stood by the window, gazing drearily out. 
Before her was the yard, with walls, once white, now stained with 
damp and weather to a dirty grey, topped with forbidding spikes ; 
behind her lay the hideous square little room with the close familiar 
odours—the horsehair furniture frayed at the corners, the vulgar 
querulousness of Mrs. Bodley’s voice. How ugly and ignoble looked 
the world! No place in it for me, no need of me, no love for me, 
thought Mary, taking a certain pleasure in her own forlornness. 
Mrs. Bodley, irritated by her silence, spoke again. 

‘I’m sure tis a puzzle to me, Mary, that a proud girl like you 
should have made so free with that young man. No good ever came 
of holding one’s self too cheap. And now you see he neglects you, 
and you are left to suffer.’ 

Mary turned round with flashing eyes. 

‘How dare you hurt me so?’ she cried; ‘ you cruel woman! My 
mother would have understood; but she’s dead. Ah, why was I 
born? why am I kept alive?’ 
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There was no checking her excited weeping. Mrs. Bodley rose 
and tried to soothe her; she was heartily sorry for what she had done. 

‘Hush! dearie,’ she said ; ‘don’t cry so. There’s not a doubt on 
it he’ll come. Come, set yourself straight, my lamb, and bathe your 
eyes, and look as fresh as a daisy when he comes to fetch you.’ 

‘And do you fancy that is what I want?’ cried Mary, checking 
her sobs with difficulty. ‘Do you fancy I would have him think I 
only go to church because he walks with me? It is not true; it 
shall not be true. There, now I’m better. I'll put on my things 
and go by myself.’ 

‘Til go with you, my dear,’ said Mrs. Bodley, eager to make 
expiation. 

‘No, thank you,’ answered Mary; ‘I could not bear it. I must 
be by myself.’ She walked away in a rigid, tense composure, unconscious 
of her own unkindness. 

It was a warm and radiant evening. The summer had returned 
for a farewell, chastened with the tender sadness of parting. Andrew 
Home, crossing Tavistock Square, felt the full beauty of the time. A 
low wind stirred among the dusty leaves of the trees; within the 
railings some bright autumnal flowers glowed with live colours in 
the evening light, and the air was faintly scented with their odours. 
The bells were ringing from a distant church, in a sweet cadence, 
softly heard; the peaceful glory of the sky was shed upon the world. 
It was a time for delicate reveries,and Mr. Home felt a certain shock 
as he saw Mary coming towards him—the obvious prose original of 
his poetic fancies. 

False though it sound, the sentiment was natural to him, who, like 
Becquer’s fantastic hero, was made to dream of love and not to feel 
it; but he was not too weak to be ashamed of his weakness ; he tried 
to feel glad, and stepped quickly across to the place where Mary stood, 
saying—as much to himself as to her—that it only needed her pre- 
sence to make the lovely evening perfect. She lifted her eyes, but 
they did not see the sky or the waving trees—she only noticed that 
he was troubled, ill at ease. She waited for an explanation, forgetting 
her grievance, and holding out her hand without any spoken greeting. 

‘It was too late to fetch you to go to church,’ he began; ‘ for I 
was detained in Judd Place with the minister until service-time. 
Will you walk with me round the square, Miss Mary? I have a great 
deal to tell you.’ 

Mary took his arm and crossed to the narrower pavement, over- 
shadowed by trees. She thought she would like to walk there, silent 
and happy, for ever; but Mr. Home’s first words woke in her heart 
the memory of a different ideal of life. 

‘Miss Mary,’ he began: ‘you remember the prophecy of Joel— 
* T will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and daughters 
shall prophesy ?”-—well; this promise has been fulfilled to us at last.’ 


‘When ?’ cried Mary; ‘ why have I not heard? Tell me when— 
how ?’ 
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‘This morning. I was at the church. Mr. Irving preached on 
the Gifts of the Spirit, and we were all praying : 

‘God knows,’ said Mary, ‘I have prayed for a long time.’ 

* Yes, so have we all; and now our prayers are answered. Miss 
Hall,’ he continued, with the faintest accent of reproach, ‘ Miss Hall 
was our first. prophetess.’ 

‘Miss Hall!’ she echoed, mortified—wounded ; for, although she 
had never confessed it even to herself, she had thought this honour 
would be hers. 


* Yes, Mr. Home went on; ‘and she is a good, humble-minded 
woman.’ 

Mary did not assent or dissent. She felt that he thought she had 
somehow failed in her duty. The sense of it was the deepest sting 
in her own disappointment. 

‘Go on,’ she said. 

‘In the middle of the service she got up and rushed into the 
vestry. By some instinct we none of us thought she was merely ill 
or faint. We knew some new thing was at hand. The minister 
stopped in his sermon. We all sat silent. Suddenly a terrible, 
heart-shaking scund issued from the vestry and filled the church. 
We could not believe it to be a woman’s voice; indeed, at first it was 
not like a voice at all ;—an appalling thunder of confused, resonant 
syllables. It rose and fell in a certain rhythm, gradually becoming 
softer and more human, until at last it passed into words—* How 
dare ye restrain the voice of the Lord?” Three times the great 
voice cried; then all was quiet. Miss Hall came back, pale and 
shaking, and took her accustomed seat in the church again.’ 

‘What happened then?’ asked Mary. 

‘No more; but I have been all the afternoon with Mr. Irving. 
He takes the unknown tongue to be a sign of the divine inspiration 
of the words that follow. This morning’s message brings a troubled 
future to him, Miss Mary.’ 

‘Does it?’ She walked on in silence. She was young, and her 
own troubles seemed to her much nearer and more real than Mr. 
Irving’s. All her ambition awoke, stronger than ever. It seemed, 
as she brooded, a hard fate that the lot she had coveted should have 
been so close to her and yet have fallen to the possession of another. 
It was bitter to think how the morning had gone in making beds, 
mixing pudding, dusting rooms; when, if she had been at church 
‘But I was not there,’ she continued aloud. ‘Ah! why was I not 
there ?’ 

‘I thought of you,’ said her companion kindly. ‘ Mr. Irving read 
that chapter in Corinthians we read together on Friday. I heard 
your voice all through it instead of his. And I thought how you 
persisted in believing the gifts would be restored. Do you re- 
member ?’ 


‘I prophesied of their return, and my words are justified,’ she 
said. 
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Mr. Home turned round, genuinely alarmed lest she should im- 
pose upon herself. He looked anxiously at her. She was very pale. 

‘Take care, my child, he said; ‘take care lest an evil spirit 
delude us; watch and pray against false spirits.’ 

Mary stood still, looking down at her hands that hung before her, 
loosely clasped. She was trembling from head to foot, and could not 
speak. So young she appeared, so delicately childish, that he re- 
proached himself for his warning as for an injustice. In the stillness 
of the night there was now no other sound than the light rustle of the 
leaves, save the hard-drawn breathing of the girl. Mr. Home, never 
too deeply moved to be insensible to such impressions, felt all his 
doubt melt into pity. Just such ‘an innocent and vaguely troubled 
maiden, different from others of her age she knew not why, must 
Mary of Bethlehem have been, greatest among women. Uncon- 
sciously he began to hum an old Italian hymn—*‘ Ave Maria, ave, ave 
Maria.’ 

The girl at his side looked up with wondering eyes, half-wounded 
at his light-heartedness. 

‘ Forgive me,’ he said ; ‘ forgive me, my dear Miss Mary. I have 
wounded your purity and goodness by my thought. Heaven forbid 
that I should dare to restrain the voice of the Lord.’ 

She smiled and gave him her hand; then turning, they walked 
homewards through the darkening streets together. 


CuaptTer III. 


péves Td Oeiov, SovAlg wep’ ev ppevi —AGAMEMNON, 


THE moon was shining brightly two hours later, and flooded Mary’s 
bare little chamber with her golden beams. The low attic was 
divided in the middle by a curtain. Mrs. Bodley slept in the front 
division, and Mary’s window looked out over sheds and yards, tiers of 
uneven roofs and chimney stacks, all made wonderful now in the 
splendour and fantastic shadows of the moonlight. 

Mary was crouched on the low, broad window-sill, looking dreamily 
out into the night. She had not yet undressed, but her bonnet had 
fallen off and left the aching head unburdened. Though she was 
very weary, spent with fasting and excitement, no thought of sleeping 
crossed her mind. She sat quietly looking forward, but her intense 
gaze received no impression from the scene it dwelt upon. 

‘Why was the gift not mine?’ she was thinking; ‘ why am I 
dumb and speechless still, with such a longing in my heart? Can 
she have prayed more than I have prayed? Yet she is our prophetess. 
He said so—he heard her—it was her that he praised.’ Such was 
her thought, but after a while she thought no more, surrendering all 
her nature to emotion. 

Mary sat still, the moonlight shining in her large, strained eyes 
that did not see it. The slow hours of night went by, and yet she 
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did not stir nor feel their flight. At last the bell of St. George’s 
broke the silence with twelve heavy strokes. She raised her head, 
shivered a little, and got up. A growing restlessness possessed ‘her. 
She walked a few steps across the room, but the sound of her foot- 
steps on the uncovered boards echoed loudly through the night. She 
stopped, bared her feet, drew her mantle round her, and sat down 
where the moonlight streamed along the floor, afraid to stir again for 
some minutes lest her movements should awaken Mrs. Bodley. The 
enforced quiet was hard to bear. She did not wish to undress and get 
to bed, but she would like to have regained her old resting-place on 
the window-sill, for here it was so lonely ; she could see nothing but 
a little blue field of sky, some pale stars, and the shining moon; no 
sign of human life. Gradually she grew calmer, looking at the 
heavenly clearness above. The rage and restlessness of passion left 
her; tears visited her aching eyes. Absence she knew it was, absence 
and the desire of love, that prompted the strong yearnings of her 
spirit, and as she rocked her body to and fro, parched with fever, 
aching with weariness, she thought it was the Love of God that she 
desired. She made no effort to conquer the longing which she inno- 
cently believed to be a proof of saintliness; only she wondered dully 
why God did not deliver her; why she was left engulphed in deso- 
lation. So she remained while the moon moved westward, until the 
framework of the window flung on the floor the shadow of a cross. 
Mary saw it, and took it asasign. She stretched herself upon it, 
her arms outspread, her lips moving in prayers of inarticulate appeal. 
At length a spirit of wonder and exaltation roused her, coming as an 
answer to her prayer. She knew that some strange thing was now to 
come to pass; that some unnatural experience was in store for her. 
She sat up, listening, waiting, scarcely breathing. Soon to be hers 
was the revelation of the Divine mystery ; the hill was nearly climbed 
whose summit should show the promised land. The veil swerved and 
trembled that hid the secret of the heart’s desire. In such a mood 
an artist receives the inspiration of his work ; Mary, without an art 
to serve, listened with a mind as tense, a spirit as painfully excited. 
While she sat thus the moon paled and faded; the stars went out; 
the faint green heavens were veiled with a tremulous whiteness, and 
the air seemed visibly to throb. A quivering expectation thrilled 
the world. Chill dawn crept into the room as wan and grey as the 
watcher’s anxious face. Mary clasped her hands tightly above her 
heart, full now to bursting; her head swam; a mist thickened her 
sight. At last, at last! she felt the hour was here. 

She rose with difficulty and tottered to the window. Suddenly 
the splendid sun leapt up behind the housetops, and the day was 
born. Mary looked out for one moment, her face illuminated with 
the rosy glow. So gazing, her eyes fixed in a wide unseeing stare, her 
face and form stiffened to pallid rigour, shaken, not bent, by 
convulsive shuddering. 

Suddenly the struggie ceased, and at that moment a cry burst 
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from her lips, surely another voice than her sweet childish treble. 
Terrified, Mary crouched down, and wrapped her cloak about her face 
to stifle the great utterance as best she might, fearing to alarm the 
sleepers in the house. Very fearful sounded the muffled tones, an in- 
distinct thunder of sound that passed at length into words. ‘ Arise!’ 
it cried. ‘Arouse! Arise! Shine, for thy lightis come! Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come!’ and then it died away. 

Mrs. Bodley coming hurriedly into the room, saw a slender, 
huddled figure sway back and forwards again, and then fall, face 
downwards, on the floor. Silent and unconscious, Mary lay at 
rest. Mrs. Bodley took the girl in her arms and lifted her to the 
bed. Some moments afterwards Lewis Schénewald’s heavy tread was 
heard along the passage; she left her charge and went to the door. 
‘What is the matter?’ said he; ‘what was that awful sound? Is 
Mary ill?’ 

‘ Heaven only knows what the matter is,’ she answered. ‘I heard 
her crying out texts of Scripture in a terrible powerful voice, ran into 
her room, and there she lay, with all her clothes on, in a fit of falling 
sickness on the floor.’ 

‘A fit! nonsense; you should know better, Mrs. Bodley, than to 
take the child’s character away like that, even in private. Unmarried 
girls have no fits but fainting-fits. Mind that. But how is she 
now ?’ 

Mrs. Bodley resumed her tale in a voice to which resentment lent 
a deeper drawl of lugubrious slowness. ‘ Lying in bed as white as a 
ghost, smiling to herself and plucking the fluff off the blankets in a 
way as makes me mortal anxious, for I’ve heard say it’s most always 
a sure and certain sign of coming death. And three nights back I 
heard the death-watch creak half the night through; any child 
knows what that means; and now she’s lying there, saying never a 
word, but looking as like your own poor wife, my cousin Mary, 
as 

* Will you let me come in, instead of gibbering in the doorway ?’ 
broke in Schénewald savagely, and brushing past her he hobbled 
along the floor to Mary’s bedside. 

She lay with open eyes, a smile on her quiet mouth, an air of 
placid triumph on her brow. 

Suddenly another morning, nearly eighteen years gone by, flashed 
up in her father’s memory. A morning when with just such an 
anxious smile he had come to the bedside of another Mary, who lay, 
smiling thus, her new-born baby at her side. Now the dear wife was 
dead, the child grown into this wan-cheeked girl who looked up to 
greet him. . 

‘ Well, Mariechen,’ he said, his voice softened with tender memo- 
ries, ‘ what is this I hear, that you practise your vocalising with such 
energy that you faint afterwards ?’ 

‘ Hush, father!’ said the little trembling voice, ‘ How shall I tell 
you? A most wonderful thing has happened.’ 
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‘So I should hope, for surely you don’t mean to become an ama- 
teur alarum, and wake us all up at six every morning in future ?’ 

‘Father, you don’t know what youare jesting about. It isa most 
serious, a sacred thing.’ 

‘Well, well,’ he said, some of the good nature escaping from his 
voice (few men wish to have preaching daughters). ‘It’s all some 
new craze of your curate’s, I suppose. Has he found out—better late 
than never—that Heaven’s such a long way off, you have to holloa out 
pretty loud to make sure of being heard?’ 

‘You make it very hard for me to tell you, said Mary, half 
offended, half appealing ; *‘ but you know Mr. Home has bought a lot 
of your books on prophecy, and we were talking about it last night. 
The gift has been given to us again. Yesterday Miss Hall spoke in 
utterance, and 5 

‘This morning, eh ?—Lord, what a novel idea. Mariechen turned 
prophetess! My dear little girl, you and your Christian acquaintance 
had better hire a Bedlam large enough to house you all.’ 

‘Oh, father, it is an awful gift ; don’t scoff.’ 

‘Is it, my dear? It all seems much ado about nothing to me. 
But you womankind must have some excitement, I suppose. A girl 
faints away ; one says it is epileptic, another prophetic seizure. For 
my part, since the effect’s the same, I don’t see much to choose be- 
tween them, but doubtless your heretic parson prefers the prophecy. 
So I think, Mariechen, we’d better stick to that.’ 

Mary looked up with bewildered eyes. She did not quite under- 
stand what he meant, yet knew his meaning vexed her. She turned 
her head wearily round on her pillow and heard Mrs. Bodley’s voice 
as if it were the echo of a remembered dream, telling her father he 
should be ashamed of himself to encourage such profane nonsense. 
Then, with a sense of infinite relief, she listened to their receding foot- 
falls. Left alone, she lay in perfect rest, and felt as though the 
shadow of the wing of God were sheltering her. 

A little wind had sprung up in the morning and made a rushing 
lullaby. She watched the golden restless leaves of the poplar in the 
court-yard, the glowing colour of the sun-smitten chimney stacks, the 
lights and shadows on the unequal roofs, the deep heaving blueness 
of the sky. As she counted the fluttering leaflets that one blast 
loosened from their stem, the world grew softer and dimmer, her lids 
closed, and sweet sleep descended on her eyes. 


Cuarpter IV. 


Whether the spirit of greatness or of woman 
Reign most in her, I know not.—DUCHEss OF MALFY. 


For several days afterwards Mary was too ill to leave her bed. The 
long previous excitement, and her unaccustomed penances, had left her 
too weak and frail to find an easy recovery from such an exhausting 
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experience as that of her night and morning of prophecy. She lay in 
bed and dreamed and was very happy; perhaps these two or three 
days were the happiest in her life ; full of love, peace, possible saintli- 
ness and glory. When she came downstairs again she found herself 
a person of consequence. Mr. Home had told Mr. Irving of her 
‘ speaking in utterance,’ as the Irvingite community used to phrase it, 
and many of its most influential leaders came to visit the new 
prophetess. 

Mr. Home was assiduous in his attentions. Mary was to him not 
only an inspired vessel of God, not only a singularly lovely and deli- 
cate young woman, but a thing of his own discovering, whose success 
was his merit, and, in a degree, his own achievement. While he was 
regarding her in this complex and intellectual manner, Mary most 
simply, most unconsciously, fell in love with him. She did not know 
it until he knew it well; until gratitude joined to pride, hope, reve- 
rence of her made him fancy that he loved her too. But for a while 
he forbore to disturb her silent serenity. 

Even when she was grown quite well again, Mary continued for 
some weeks to give her prophecies in private; for, until the power 
was sufficiently strong to speak in intelligible tongue, Mr. Irving 
discountenanced its use in the churches. None the less when, on one 
December morning, Mary, for the first time since her illness, set out 
for Regent’s Square to join in the early prayers for the restoration of 
the gifts, it was with the conviction that something remarkable was 
expected from her. 

The morning was clear and fine, but the early keenness of the air 
prompted her to a quick walk, and when she reached the church the 
door was not yet opened. She walked up and down in front, thinking 
of many things; yet when the church-bell roused her, and, looking up, 
she saw Mr. Home among the waiting congregation, his appearance 
seemed the natural sequel to her thoughts. He stepped forward at 
once, glad to protect her from the eager glances of the crowd, for it 
had already become known that this absorbed and beautiful young 
woman was supposed to be a gifted person. 

The throng was very great, and every moment it grew larger. 
Despite the early hour, the unfashionable situation, hundreds of men 
and women in all grades of life flocked every day to Regent’s Square 
to seek out this new doctrine, if hearing it they might have life. But 
Andrew missed, with a certain restriction of the heart, many of the 
familiar faces. Morning by morning their numbers became less ; and 
larger grew the proportion of those who are attracted by any novelty 
so long as it keeps novel. 

At last the heavy doors swung open; the crush thickened; slowly 
the tide of living beings flooded the church. Andrew and Mary 
found themselves—they scarcely knew how—in one of the crowded 
galleries. From there they could see the minister in the pulpit, a 
tall, almost gigantic, figure, with a solemn simplicity of demeanour. 
He began to read a passage from St. Paul, in a slow, emphatic style, 
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rather as though he were thinking aloud on a difficult matter than 
as if he were reading the lessons of the day. Suddenly Mary rose to 
her feet, and stood, one hand lifted on high, stiff and silent, for a 
moment. And then her prophecy began, rising and falling in a sort 
of natural chant. 

‘ Ah, will ye despise the voice of the Lord? reject not His love! 
Ah, reject not His love. But cry to your Father ; cry, in the bitterness 
of your souls, in a mourning and wailing before the Lord, and sighing 
and crying unto the Lord, because of the desolations of Zion, because 
of the desolations of Zion, because of the desolations of Zion!’ 

Every soul in the crowded church was thrilled and startled: 
every face in the listening throng was turned towards that girlish 
figure, erect, commanding, the sunlight streaming across her hair and 
dress. A moment she paused thus. Then the unnatural voice broke 
out again in tones of deeper sweetness. 

‘ Ah, shut Him not out, shut not out your Saviour! I have set 
before thee an open door, an open door: let no man shut it! Ah, 
enter now, the day is almost closed!’ 

The voice ceased again, but now no pause of silence followed. 
The first moment of hushed awe was past. The church was all con- 
fusion; men standing on the seats pressed eagerly forward to see 
what prophet spoke; women shrieked ; many seized by sudden fear 
and repentance sobbed aloud in a passion of abasement. A reporter, 
safely ensconced behind a pillar, was taking notes. The crowd, thus 
shut in the narrow seats, surged and eddied like a sea pent in some 
rocky strait, for some pressed forwards to the altar-rails, others fain 
would have made for the doors. ‘So dense and various-minded was 
the throng, that fainting women were forced for several minutes to 
keep their station with the others in the aisles. Mary, standing 
above, looked” beyond this scene with fixed and shining eyes. Then 
the voice began anew 

‘ Behold, the day of judgment is at hand! Behold, the end is 
near! A hundred days shall pass ere the Spirit of the Lord shall 
come upon ye; and,lo! your baptism shall be of fire !’ 

Above the shrill confusion of the nave, the loud voice rang, calm- 
ing the disorder. Believers fell upon their knees and prayed with 
thankful hearts. For the others, since the event at least was not to 
be to-day, they went out quietly, free from panic. The minister had 
taken his place by the altar; looking where Mary knelt, he saw that 
she was sobbing violently. ‘Console yourself, sister,’ he cried, ‘ con- 
sole yourself!’ 

But Mary did not need his consolation. She wept for joy, for 
thanksgiving that the long prayed for moment had arrived, for a ter- 
rified delight that she was made the voice of the will of God. 

Thus weeping, she heard the benediction given and knew that 
gradually the church was cleared. When at length she raised her 
head, the gallery was almost empty; but still Andrew Home was 
kneeling at her side. 
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CHarTer VY. 


Our ruling power drives a pair of steeds; of these horses one 
Is beautiful and noble; but the otber of an opposite nature. 
Our driving, therefore, must be difficult and troublesome.—PH2ZDRUS. 


In that drama of which each of us is (to himself) the Protagonist, 
our friends and neighbours act the chorus, pity and counsel us, con- 
sole or blame, but are not supremely affected by our fate. In Mary’s 
history this véle fell to her father and Mrs. Bodley. 

They had never been an intimate household, and—as often hap- 
pens in such cases—Mary's circumstances were more important to 
them than her character. For this reason they took her new de- 
meanour as a prophetess very lightly, foreseeing a desirable marriage 
at the end. As they sat up for Mary one December evening, they 
naturally amused themselves with discussing the person who kept 
them waiting, Mrs. Bodley, with a great basket of clothes to mend, 
on one side of the fire, Lewis Schénewald, with pipe and grog, in the 
great armchair fronting her. They had been silent for some minutes, 
when the clock struck. 

‘Eleven gone!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bodley ; ‘and Mary not back yet. 
And I so tired and moithered, for she has never a moment now to 
help me in the house; but I must be fagging early and late, mending 
and making, and cleaning for all, not to say sitting up of a night till 
she chooses to come home.’ 

‘ Yes,’ Schénewald answered. ‘ Religion’s a tiring thing to a saint’s 
relations; but she'll leave off her prophecies as ladies leave off their 
accomplishments—when she’s married.’ 

‘Let’s trust that may be soon,’ rejoined Mrs. Bodley; ‘ not that 
I would say a word if she took to religion in a respectable way, nor 
even if she turned Methody. I’ve known very well-mannered people 
Methodys; but to go about ranting and prophesying, talking gib- 
berish, and calling it the voice of the Lord, J call it no better than 
blasphemy.’ 

* Ah, well; as to blasphemy, most religions are alike; the dif- 
ference, I suppose, is in the intention.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what you mean, Schinewald ; but if you 
wish to say as the poor child don’t believe in all her rubbish herself, 
you're wrong for once, with all your cleverness.’ 

‘Yet,’ he suggested in his most plausible voice, ‘I fancy we 
agree, don’t we? She would never have taken to prophecy if a cer- 
tain young parson had not praised the performance.’ 

‘ She’d go through fire and water to please him, that I do believe,’ 
asserted Mrs. Bodley, ‘and scarcely know as it hurt. And it’s only 
natural she should like to show off a bit before her sweetheart. She 
always was, you remember, a rare one for showing off.’ 

‘Oh, Mary don’t surprise me. I think she’s a very clever girl, 
and knows what she’s about. It’s the believing flocks that are too 
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much for me to comprehend. Not but what it’s easy enough to con- 
vince a willing mind.’ 

‘It only seems the other day,’ said Mrs. Bodley, continuing her 
own line of thought, ‘as she was a little toddle in pinafores, as always 
used to speak to me in German when strangers were in the shop, 
although she knew for sure I didn’t understand a word.’ 

‘ Fifteen years ago now, said Schénewald. 

‘ Ay,’ she went on, ‘what a trouble she was, to be sure! She 
never would be led nor said by anyone; always in the wars she was, 
and never would own as she was naughty. Well I mind her falling 
down in the mud and dirtying her new frock, and sticking to it, for 
all I could do or say, as it was clean.’ 

‘ She sees what she wishes,’ answered he; ‘she has the feminine 
temperament strongly developed.’ . 

‘Feminine fiddlesticks!* interrupted Mrs. Bodley. ‘Her poor 
dear mother was just the same. A good husband is all she wants— 
and why that young man don’t speak out is more than I can fathom. 
If you was a diligent father, Schénewald, you’d ask him what he 
means by it.’ 

‘What he means is clear enough,’ he answered. ‘ Slow and sure. 
She’s too much of an angel, he thinks, to be won in a canter. Most 
of us think the same when we're first in love.’ 

‘You men are all alike,’ said she ; ‘not one of you has the pluck 
to make himself disagreeable except for his own pleasure.’ 

‘A failing we don’t impute to the fair sex’—and he bowed with a 
gallant air that sat queerly on his wrinkled face and crooked figure. 
Then he went on, ‘ But, seriously, the child is late. Go to bed, missis, 
and I'll sit up for her.’ 

While she was gathering her things together, fastening cupboards, 
and locking doors, the bell rang. Schdnewald answered it, and ad- 
mitted two smiling but abashed young people. 

‘I must beg your pardon for keeping you up so late, Mr. Schéne- 
wald. I will go now. I will come and speak to you to-morrow.’ It 
was Andrew Home that spoke, with some confusion or excitement in 
his manner. 

‘Won't you come in, sir?’ said Schonewald, looking very amiable. 

‘Thank you, no. I will not come in to-night. Go in, Mary, 
dearest, from the draught. But to-morrow, early, I willcome. I have 
a great favour to ask of you—a trust, a treasure to beg you confide to 
me. I know, I know how little I deserve it; but it shall be the aim 
of my life to make her happy, to guide and help her.’ 

‘ Well, sir, answered Schonewald, unable to repress a grin, ‘ I don’t 
think there’s much need of your asking it again to-morrow morning. I 
take it it’s my daughter Mary that you want. She’s a good girl, and 
a pretty girl, and one that any gentleman might be proud of. May 
she make you half as happy, sir, as she’s made her poor old father, 
and you'll not regret your choice. And may my blessing go with her.’ 


He paused, confused by an emotion that was not wholly 
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insincere—a man whom much grinding in the mills of the world had 
worn and blurred to an habitual unfeeling not natural to him. He 
thought, looking after Andrew’s retreating figure, that his dead wife 
would like to know of this; that such a piece of good fortune would 
be a proof to her that the girl had been well looked after in her 
absence, more convincing than useless tendernesses. 

He went in and sat by the cold hearth. He wondered a little sadly 
why his daughter did not come to kiss him and tell him of her en- 
gagement, shyly, with her arms about his neck; then, for he was 
seldom unjust, he owned that he had never encouraged her in such 
caresses. 

He felt old and loveless. His longing for his dead wife, restrained 
for many years by patience, hardness, and false content, had gained 
from this new emotion a force that shattered them; as the seas off 
Holland, swelled with the autumn rains, wash down the dams that 
hold them back and flood the harvest fields. ‘ Mary, Mary,’ he whis- 
pered ; but it was his wife that he called. Might he but see for 
a moment the face he never could forget nor ever quite remember! 
In vain he prayed ; he knew it was in vain; yet, unbeliever, scoffer as 
he was, he felt she recognised the bitterness of his regret. 

As he sat thus, thinking sadly of his dead love, he leaned his head 
against the high back of his chair and clearer visions came to him in 
the darkness. But no thought nor remembrance of the sleeping girl 
upstairs. As for Mary, she slept sweetly, with a soft smile, dreaming 
of her lover. When she awoke, she wondered how she should ever 
realise her great happiness. Everything she had wished for was hers. 
The gift most desired of all—the praise of those she honoured, the 
love of the man she loved. She had never even dreamed of so much 
happiness. Well for her had she never known more than the golden 
rind of her Dead Sea apples. 

‘or after that first morning she was not very happy. Doubts, how 
wakened she never knew, had begun to assail her as to the reality of 
her mission. She spent her days in an eager excited fashion, as 
though she dreaded to leave much time for thought. She would 
not speak, even to her lover, of her prophecies any more. Yet to 
doubt seemed to her a criminal yielding to temptation; not only 
that, a punishment that must take every gift from life that made 
it worth living. If she were no prophetess—what gipsy fortune- 
tellers were more despicable than she? The thought was too much to 
bear. She shut it out from her mind, with a passionate voluntary 
defiance. 

It was easy to see she was not happy. But her wedding-day was 
fixed for April, when the hundred days that were to elapse before the 
baptism of fire should have been accomplished ; and Mrs. Bodley, who 
was the only woman in the world who cared for Mary merely as for 
another woman, put down her evident uneasiness to the restlessness 
that most girls feel on the eve of marriage. 

Mary kept her troubles to herself. Once, indeed, she had ven- 
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tured in her greatest doubt and misery to mention them to Andrew 
Home. 

They had been speaking of the nearing Pentecost. ‘ What shall 
we do if, after all, it should not happen, not come true ?’ she had 
said. 

‘Hush, dearest,’ he had answered, ‘it must come true; it is 
wicked to doubt it. What God has spoken must be true.’ 

‘ But, I mean,’ said Mary, wretchedly, faltering, ‘ I mean, you know, 
supposing it was not God that spoke.’ 

‘Not God that spoke! Oh, Mary, do you remember that false 
spirits are of the enemy, accursed devils? That lying prophets are a 
shame and an abomination to the Lord? Mary, you must not brood 
on such terrible things. Your goodness and humility are not good 
any more, but blasphemous, when you distrust, not yourself, but the 
voice of God.’ 

This was little comfort to poor Mary. She thought of going to 
Mr. Irving and begging him to advise her, but her courage failed her 
when she remembered all that such a step involved. As the day 
appointed for the New Pentecost drew near, she made up her mind to 
wait and stake all upon its issue. 


Anxiously, in hope and dread, she watched the looked-for morning 
dawn. 

It was a dark morning; the air was moist and close ; the rain fell 
down in fine, straight lines. Yet at an early hour the church was 
thronged, for who could say at what moment the miracle might come 
to pass. All prayed in reverent silence. Mary kneeling by the altar 
poured out her very soul in tears of anguish and entreaty. Surely the 
spirit would not desert her now. Hour after hour went by, unblessed, 
silent. At length someone spoke aloud and prayed, others followed ; 
a great cry of beseeching went up to heaven. Noon came and went, 
but brought no answer with it; the shadows lengthened, still they 
prayed. Evening fell. The appointed day was gone, the baptism 
withheld. 

The minister rose and blessed the congregation. Mary felt his 
pitying face like a reproach. Doubting, grieving, impatient, the 
worshippers left the church. Yet there was no soul among them 
shaken by such a storm cf doubt and terror as that which broke in 
fury upon the lonely, kneeling prophetess. 


Cuaprer VI, 


xphoew oixev apo) trav abtijs kax@v.—AGAMEMNON, 


Tue next few days passed to Mary Schonewald like a troubled dream 

in sickness, in which we are dimly conscious of the world to which we 

would return, yet cannot free ourselves from the tyranny of shadows. 

Nearly a week of such days had passed, dreary and uneventful, and 
CcCCc2 
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still Andrew Home had not called in Endell Street since the terrible 
day of failure. 

Mary made a thousand excuses to be always in the shop at five 
o'clock. She longed to see him, to explain, to give him up if needs 
be, but at least to see him first. 

Mrs. Bodley and her father let her have her way and pretended 
not to notice her; this was a trouble they could understand and par- 
don. They had great use for their patience, for during this time 
Mary was a moody, easily irritated companion. She shrank from the 
daily affairs of the little household, and sat upstairs in her room 
aimlessly watching the fall of the rain on the roof. 

It was a late and foggy spring, with fever in the thick air and ru- 
mours of the spread of cholera. Strong, happy people even felt the 
depressing influence of that time. Mary thought that winter had 
settled down upon the world for ever. Her thoughts through the 
weary days were that Andrew did not come; all her dreams in the 
restless nights that he might come to-morrow. She could think of 
nothing else; not even of her own failure. This she scarcely realised 
as yet, as a certainty ; for her coreligionists were eager in assuring 
her of the reality and permanence of her gift. 

Mr. Irving had seen her and had tried to encourage her, bidding 
her walk more by faith and less by sight, and all the congregation 
found fresh interpretations of her message, with the persistency of 
believers who will not be undeceived. Still Andrew did not come, 
and Mary felt his distrust more keenly than their assurances. 

The week dragged on; but when Sunday waned to evening, and 
still he kept away, Mrs. Bodley felt that the time had arrived for her 
to interfere. They were to be married in little more than a week, 
and she could make nothing of such neglect. She looked for Mary 
and found her at last, sitting on a packing-case in the darkened 
store-room, leaning her head against a pile of books, her arms flung 
down in an attitude of despair, the tears welling from under closed 
lids and coursing down her pale, childish face. 

‘Why, Mary, what are you here for ?’ said Mrs. Bodley. 

Mary started, and tried to look busy and natural. 

‘I came to unpack this case from Bristol,’ she replied. 

Mrs. Bodley, like many other people, showed her pity, even when 
it was heartfelt, by a manner of scolding remonstrance. She began 
in a complaining voice, of which Mary felt the injustice and missed 
the tenderness— 

‘Child, why are you so hard and unkéd,’ screwing in your lips 
with your misery behind them, gloomy and quiet? Better make a 
clean breast on it, my dear. There’s use in keeping oneself to one- 
self if one’s old, and has troubles bound to last one’s life-long. But 


' A Warwickshire word meaning unmanageable, unnatural, awkward, uncouth, 
horrible, and in fact almost everything one need use an adjective for. 
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you, Mary, your wedding day’s next week, and all your life before 
you. If you've fallen out with your young man——’ 

* Leave me alone—oh, leave me alone!’ cried Mary. 

‘ Hoighty toighty! and what’s the use, I should like to know, of 
my being a widow-woman, and having experience of my own, if a 
chit of a girl like you won’t take a word in season? But you never 
would be said, Mary, else I could help you.’ 

Mary clenched her hands very hard, and tried not to hear. 

* Now, my dear,’ Mrs. Bodley went on, changing her complaining 
tone for one of persuasion, * be guided for once ; ten to one you were 
in the wrong. Girls are so franzy, and you’ve been but fradgetty- 
tempered of late to us all; and men won't stand that sort of nonsense. 
Write a little letter to your young man, and tell him you’re sorry, and 
as you hope he'll overlook it and make friends.’ 

Mary shook her head. The idea, it is true, of writing to Andrew 
had come into her mind, and had seemed good until Mrs. Bodley 
suggested it. Now it seemed only worthy of that stout, undignified 
woman, whose broad Midland accent somehow (it seemed to Mary in 
her irritated temper) coarsened the sense of the words she used. Mrs. 
Bodley misunderstood her silence. 

* Well, well,’ she said: ‘girls should be coy, to be sure; I won’t 
blame you if you don’t like to demean yourself by writing yourself. 
Mary, I tell you what I'll do for you. I'll write to him unbeknown 
as it were, and ask him to tea, and say as you'll be glad to see him.’ 

She stopped for Mary’s answer, her broad face beaming with good- 
humoured smiles. 

‘If you do, cried the girl, starting up, ‘I'll never forgive you! 
Pll never speak a word to you again!’—and she dashed out of the 
shop, up the staircase, into her own little room. The bang of the 
door, the creaking slide of the little-used bolt, could be heard down- 
stairs, where the astonished widow stood with uplifted hands. 

‘Well!’ she cried, ‘ if this is religion ; to be sure 

Upstairs Mary was sobbing in passionate contrition. She, too, 
felt that her religion had not helped her in her daily life; wondered 
unhappily why, when she wished so much to be good, she should be 
wicked — misunderstood —a failure— alienate from God. In the 
midst of her tears the tremor seized her that always preceded pro- 
phecy. God, then, had not forgotten her, she thought, with chastened 
exultation. Still she was to be His servant, His beloved. During 
the week she had received a message, and now she took the renewal 
of ecstasy as a pledge of the continued favour of Heaven. At last a 
way would be shown her out of her difficulties; truth should be made 
divinely clear to her soul. She abandoned herself wholly to the 
course of inspiration. Life seemed suspended in her, as without 
thought or emotion she waited for the utterance of the word. The 
final rapture came. Now God shall speak from Sinai. ‘ Andrew! 
Andrew!’ rang out the terrible voice. 
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Cuapter VII. 


Occasions do not make a man frail, but they show what he is. 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


Durine that night Mary lay still, stupefied with horror. It was 
plain that all along she had deceived herself. She had no doubt 
about her future course. She did not think about it or decide; 
indeed, the intolerable responsibility seemed partly lifted from her 
shoulders. 

When she roused herself in the first grey of the morning, she 
dressed herself quickly, tied on her cloak and bonnet, and went out 
in search of Mr. Irving, to make, if he should think it necessary, a 
public recantation. 

The service was over when she reached Regent’s Square ; but it 
is not far to walk thence to Judd Place, where Mr. Irving lived. 

Mary came to the house ; the front door was open ; there was some 
commotion in the hall. Standing by the door she saw the minister 
kiss his wife and children, and bid them all good-bye. Then, as he 
was about to leave the house, a man came out of the sitting-room and 
joined him. She felt, rather than saw, that this was Andrew Home. 

At that moment she realised for the first time the strength of the 
trial before her. Her heart revolted against it; it seemed intole- 
rable. ‘O my Father,’ she prayed, using unconsciously the familiar, 
holy phrase, ‘if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.’ 

It was not to be. Already the two friends came down the steps, 
talking earnestly. Mary stepped forward. 

‘ Please, minister,’ she said, ‘ I have a word to say to you.’ 

‘Mary!’ exclaimed her lover, pale at the sight of her. ‘ You 
must not stay here. Go home; go home and pray God to forgive 
you and all of us, and to renew His grace. Go home; we are on our 
way to London Wall, where the minister is to be tried to-day before 
the presbyters.’ 

He waved her away, excitedly anxious, it seemed to Mary, to be 
rid of her. But she stood firm, looking at Mr. Irving. 

‘Nevertheless,’ said the minister, ‘though the time be short, if 
my sister have need of me, we can tarry for awhile.’ 

The gentle speech pierced Mary to the heart. She had not 
thought before how deeply her conduct must affect others beside 
herself. Now she remembered to have heard that Mr. Irving was on 
trial for having permitted the prophets to speak in the church. She 
felt it the cruelest part of her punishment thus to desert him in the 
hour of need, being herself the cause of his blameworthiness. 

*‘ Let me walk with you,’ she said; ‘I can tell you as we go. It 
will be easier than standing still.’ 

They walked on a little way in silence. 

‘ What is it, my sister ?’ the minister said at length. 

‘Oh,’ cried Mary, ‘ forgive me, Mr. Irving, but I have deceived 
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myself and all of you. There is no Spirit; we are alldeceived. Oh, 
I am so miserable; and it is you that will suffer for my fault ;—you, 
that never were wrong. Is there nothing—nothing I can do to make 
it be as if it had not happened ?’ 

* Hush, hush!’ said Mr. Irving, ‘ you know not what you say. 
Child! the gift and calling of God are without repentance.’ 

‘It is I, cried Andrew Home, ‘that have driven her to despair. 
Poor Mary! poor love! I have been too hard with you. But it was 
being harder to myself. Forgive me, dear, and repent, and all will 
yet go well.’ 

* My dear child,’ went on the minister—for Mary was quite silent 
still, with no comfort in her blank eyes, and no sign in her miserable 
face that their words had reached her—‘do not be so discouraged 
with one failure. Your faith should not be shaken for the with- 
holding of a sign. There is a confidence in God which goes far 
beyond the answer of the Spirit. I would you had it.’ 

*But—but—’ faltered Mary, ‘I have not told you yet. Oh, how 
I wish you could say it for me!’ 

‘Take courage, dear sister,’ he replied; ‘do not despair. The 
ways of God are not as our ways, neither His thoughts our thoughts ; 
nor do we know in what manner His baptism may have been given 
us unperceived.’ 

‘ Oh, it is not that—’ broke in Mary— if it were only that! How 
can I tell you? Idid not mean to be wicked. Ah! no, indeed; 
but now I know we were all deluded.’ 

‘Will you not hear me, Mary ?’ said her lover. * Why are you 
grown so wilful? Believe me, it is now that you are deluded ;—now 
that you have let your own despair, or pride, or doubt, grow stronger 
than the will of God.’ 

‘If only I did not know,’ said she, ‘how gladly I-would believe 
you.’ 

* But how do you think you know? tell us your temptation,’ said 
the minister. 

Poor Mary flushed all over with pain and shame, but she tried to 
forget herself, and make what restitution of truth was possible. 

‘I was praying this morning,’ she began in a dull, toneless voice, 
‘when the old feeling seized me. It had never seemed so perfect an 
entrance into Christ before.’ (She stopped a moment and shuddered. ) 
‘I waited for the word, thinking it would be counsel. But when the 
voice spoke———Mr. Home, it was your name I said.’ 

The two men looked at each other; neither had a thought to spare 
for Mary. The meaning of her speech was terribly clear. 

After a while Mr. Irving turned towards her. He laid his hand 
on her head and blessed her. ‘God comfort you,’ he said. Then 
turning to his friend: ‘Come, Andrew, there is not time to lose. 
But faith is hard—faith is very hard.’ 

Andrew would not go. 

‘Mary, Mary!’ he cried out in a passionate attempt of dis- 
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belief. ‘It is not yet too late. Repent, own your error, will you 
deny the voice of the Holy Ghost? Oh, my love, speak one word of 
reassurance. Beware lest God be angry with you, as it is written, 
“ Because ye have made the heart of the righteous sad, whom I have 
not made sad.” Will you desert him in the hour of need? One word, 
Mary! Oh, Mary, Mary, why are you silent ?’ 

In his excitement he had come close up to her; he held both her 
hands in his, and looked with searching appeal in her face. It was 
hard with his touch upon her, his voice in her ears, to resist him ; 
and her own heart seconded his entreaty. One word! what would it 
not bring back ? 

‘Does he not know?’ she wondered, ‘ how I long to speak it?’ 

Yet she had strength to keep silence. 

He dashed her away from him and turned and left her, with such 
a look as Anthony might have given to a beautiful but hell-born 
temptress. 

* Apostate !’ he cried; and all the air seemed full of the word, 
unfit to breathe. 

Mary stood looking after the two men, till they were out of 
sight. Then she crept into a neighbouring archway; leaning against 
the wall, she covered her face with her hand and wept the few painful 
tears of a broken heart. 


Cuaprer VIII. 


Therefore night shall be unto you that ye shall not have a vision; it shall be dark 
unto you, that ye shall not divine; and the sun shall go down over the prophets, 
and the day shall be dark over them.— MICAH. 


Mary walked home; and that day went as other days had gone. 
There seemed a mockery in this unaltered form of life, the spirit 
being dead. The daily meals, the little duties, the long regrets, 
divided the hours now as before. 

Happily she was left a good deal to herself; her father was busy 
in the shop, arranging a new lot of books, from morning till late at 
night. Mrs. Bodley, not unnaturally, was offended with Mary, and 
did not speak much to her. 

After supper on the second night, the door-bell rang. Mrs. 
Bodley came into the kitchen where Mary was ironing, and gave her 
a letter. ‘I’m so glad, my dear,’ she said. 

The girl looked at it, and saw the address was in Andrew’s 
writing. She sighed, kissed Mrs. Bodley, and took the letter upstairs. 

She did not break the seal at once. First she knelt down by her 
bedside and prayed for a long time, with a child-like trust that her 
appeal would turn all the words in the letter to kindness, as a miracle 
changed the loaves of St. Elizabeth to roses. 

Then she got up and took it to the window, for the feeble 
sunlight was fading already from the west. 

This is what she read. 
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Dear Mary,—Still so dear to me, although my conscience tells me that 
we must part. I cannot cast in my lot with one whom the approach of 
danger has made apostate to the truth of which she herself has been a 
witness. These are hard words; but my heart is nothard. I dare not see 
you, knowing it to be for the last time. I dare not look on your face and 
acknowledge that the soul I used to love in it is lost. Dear Mary, let it 
not be so. We must part ; our love is shattered, but save your soul. 

Believe me, you are doing very wrong in denying the voice of the Spirit. 
The love of display, which now I see to have been always your besetting 
sin, tempted you once to confound your wishes with the voice of God. But 
be not more grievously deluded in denying the true utterance. 

I could weep, Mary, when I think from what a state of grace you are 
fallen. But the mercies of God are infinite, and His loving-kindness ever- 
lasting. Pray to Him that he may forgive the sin you have sinned against 
Him, as I pray that you may be restored to the simplicity which is in 
Christ. With sincerest wishes for the eternal well-being of your soul, 
believe me, your true friend, A 

NDREW Home. 


A cord seemed to break in Mary’s brain. She read the cold 
little letter over and over, trying to find a tender meaning in each un- 
pardoning phrase. Then, with a great sob, she owned that he could 
never have loved her. It seemed strange to her that she did not feel 
more acutely. There were no tears in the aching eyes that watched 
the sprouting poplar, its smallest branches as still in the heavy, 
foggy air, as carven fretwork on a ground of greenish jade; she 
looked quietly out at the low, yellow sky, the fog-blackened houses. 

She must have sat a long while thus; for the first thing she 
noticed was Mrs. Bodley’s step as she came up the stairs to bed. 
‘Good night, Mary!’ she called through the curtain. 

Mary did not stir; at last some fibre in her heart seemed to 
wake. Was it never that she should see him again? Every happy 
moment she had spent with him, awoke in her memory, like a 
mocking dream. She thought she would go mad if she did not at 
once and by her own act place some decisive barrier between that 
past and this present. 

She rose quickly and drew back the curtain. Mrs. Bodley lay 
asleep in unconscious rest. Mary looked at her a little while and 
sighed, but did not wake her; with a tenderness strange to herself 
she crept away, still burdened with her secret. 

After a while she heard her father stirring below. She went 
down to him, taking great eare to be quiet. He was outside the 
shop putting up the shutters. The night was so thick and dark that 
he neither saw nor heard her till she put her hand on his arm. 

‘ Why, child, I thought you were a ghost,’ he said. 

And indeed she was strangely pale. 

‘ What is it ?’ he asked. 

Mary looked vaguely before her, twisting her fingers in and out. 


‘1 came to tell you. And now I don’t quite remember,’ she 
replied. 
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‘What nonsense are you up to now ?’ said her father, ‘disturbing 
a man in his work to tell him such rubbish.’ 

‘Something has happened, all the same,’ insisted Mary, putting 
her hand to her head ; ‘ though I can’t say it, I feel it here.’ 

‘I know what’s happened,’ Schénewald replied, ‘and that is 
that you'll fret yourself into a fever after that fool of a parson.’ 

‘ Andrew ?’ said Mary, ‘ oh, that is it. Let me think.’ 

* Have you and he been quarrelling ?’ suggested Schonewald. 

‘He and I? you must not say that any more. He is my true 
friend—no more, nothing more.’ 

‘What d’ye mean?’ said he roughly; ‘do you mean to say the 
engagement’s broken off ?’ 

* Andrew, Andrew!’ said Mary, with a little shiver. ‘Oh, is God 
very angry with me, I wonder ?’ 

‘Confound the blackguard,’ burst out Schénewald. ‘ He thinks 
my daughter good enough to make a useless fool of, does he? but 
not to marry and provide for. Ill punish him.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Mary, ‘punish me; God will punish me. The 
false prophet shall die! Andrew said that.’ 

‘False prophet ? What are you after, child? Have they found 
you out?’ 

‘ Accursed; a shame to God,’ she muttered, as if striving to 
recall a phrase which had no reference to herself. 

‘What have you done?’ he asked, peering at her with curious 
eyes. He had, perhaps, never felt so angry in his life. All his 
schemes ruined, and for no reason that he could find. 

‘Do you mean to say that they’ve found out your tomfoolery was 
lies?’ he went on. ‘I could have told them that all along.’ 

*I don’t understand,’ said Mary, with a bewildered glance. ‘ Don’t 
you believe in me, father? I am a prophetess, like Deborah. Oh 
no, oh no! All deceit; all lies; all ruin!’ 

‘I tell you what I do believe,’ said her father crossly, ‘ and that’s 
that you didn’t stick at a story or two to catch your young parson, 
and I wouldn’t have blamed you if you’d played your hand wisely, 
but you’ve made a false move and lost the game.’ 

* Lost,’ she cried; ‘ yes, that is true. I am lost, lost, lost! Oh 
God, I am lost, find me!’ and flinging up her arms, she darted 
wildly away into the black, impenetrable night, into the thick dark- 
ness of the stifling fog. 

Her father stood amazed for a moment. The girl must have lost 
her senses. Then he rushed into the fog in search of her, but his 
seeking was in vain. 

Meanwhile Mary ran on through the darkness, with stumbling 
steps, anywhere, away from home, beyond the reach of temembrance. 

Where was the God she had blasphemed, the God who must 
condemn her, Who alone could pity her and understand? She ran 
with outstretched arms, meaning to fly to His knees for shelter, to 


bathe His feet with her tears, like another penitent Mary of old, 
who was a sinner. 
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She did not hear the shouts of the angry drivers, nor heed, though 
once she struck her brow against a lamp-post till blood streamed 
from the wound, and more than once she stumbled at the kerb and 
fell prone to the earth. Faint and weary, she sped on, without will 
or purpose, but her feet, used to one journey, carried her along the 
familiar road to Regent’s Square. Looming before her stood the 
church, solemn and lonely in the night. Mary crept into the porch, 
scarcely knowing what she did. She had neither cloak nor bonnet, 
and wrapped her skirt round head and shoulders to shield her from 
the clammy cold. 

Thus covered, she huddled against the wall, close, closer, as 
though the stones were holy, and could keep bad dreams away. 

Ah, worse than any vision was the absolute blank, within, with- 
out. No longer she remembered what crime obscured her soul with 
its awful shadow. Fearful, unrecognisable, it oppressed her like 
those vague evils which frighten children in the dark. She could 
no more define the cause of her anguish than pierce with sight the 
thickening blackness that surrounded her. 

For now the fog had rolled in a solid flood through square and 
street, palpable and deadly, foul with poisonous effluvia that could 
not rise and escape. The open porch where Mary crouched had no 
asylum from its reach. It hung like a weight on her eyes, and 
wrapped her round like lead; there was no life in its air. 

As the night wore on, the fog seemed to stifle her, her limbs 
grew numb and heavy ; her sorrows troubled her no longer ; ; she sank 
into inert repose. 

‘Oh, merciful heaven,’ she thought, ‘for even such as I am is 
there rest ?’ 


CuHapTer [X. 


Ah! judge her gently, who so deeply loved ; 
Her, who in reason’s spite, yet without crime, 
Was in a trance of passion thus removed.—LAODAMIA. 


Earty the next morning Andrew Home and Mr. Irving were 
walking towards the church. Their conversation had been of yes- 
terday’s trial, until the minister, whose troubles never made him 
unmindful of the need of others, suddenly said— 

‘ By-the-bye, what has become of that poor little Miss Schéne- 
wald? Ihave thought of her a good deal. Poor child, she out- 
reaches me in sorrow.’ 

* She has brought it on herself,’ Andrew replied curtly. 

‘That does not lighten it. Shame, doubt, the consciousness of 
sin, such personal troubles are worse than abandonment and estrange- 
ment even. And I fear we have let her feel herself abandoned. 
“0 is your intended, is she not? You must be very gentle with 

er.’ 

*T am not engaged to her now,’ said Andrew. 

‘ Dear friend,’ said the minister, ‘I trust you have done nothing 
in haste ?’ 
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‘No. It was hard for both, but it was for the best. There was 
too wide a division, of late, between our souls for love even to bridge, 
and I fear I did not love her. I loved my own “ fancy,” not Mary 
Schénewald.’ 

There was too much self-reproach in his voice for Mr. Irving to 
make a blaming answer, and he could make no other. So they went 
on some way in silence. 

As they turned the corner they saw a little crowd before the 
church door. At first they thought that some specially sympathetic 
members of the congregation had come thus early to gain the first 
news of the trial; but on coming nearer they perceived that the 
loiterers were of a different class: some workmen going to their 
labours, a constable, an Irish huckstress with a basket of oranges. 
They stood in a knot at the entrance to the porch; above their 
whispers rose the authoritative voice of the constable. 

‘The second the fog killed last night,’ they heard him saying ; 
‘ first a cabby, now this here young woman. Exposure, as they calls 
it. She doesn’t look like a tramp neither.’ 

And he bent down, curiously. 

‘She’s only a girleen,’ said the applewoman, ‘but very tired- 
looking for one so young. The Lord’s taken her out of pain and 
given her a happy death. There’s no fear in her face.’ 

She knelt down by the corpse, telling her beads. The change in 
her position showed a glimpse of the scene within. 

The two friends hastened. Suddenly Andrew Home sped on, and 
Mr. Irving, from behind, saw him fling himself upon his knees and 
take the slender little body into his arms. 

‘Were you acquainted with the deceased, sir ?’ said the constable 
respectfally, taking out his notebook. 

‘Sure yer honour’s come too late,’ said the orange-woman ; ‘ you 
can do no more than another now; pray Mary and the blessed saints 
to rest: her soul.’ 

He spoke no word to either; he did not hear them. 

The minister, coming up a moment later, stooped and saw at rest 
upon her lover’s shoulder the tired, peaceful face of Mary Schénewald. 

He sent the people away, quietly: but Andrew Home knelt on, 
and did not stir. Bitterly his heart reproached him for every cruel 
or thoughtless word gone by, and never again to be unsaid. It was 
his punishment to recall them thus, holding in his arms the dead body 
of the woman who had loved him; whom then, for the first time, he 
truly loved. 

But Mary Schénewald could never know it. 


A. Mary F. Rosinson. 


Note.—Although so well-known a man as Edward Irving has been introduced 
into this story, it is purely a work of fiction. But though fictitious it is based on a 
very careful and detailed study of the history of Irving and his contemporaries.— ED. 





Swirt AND IRELAND. 


TYVHOSE who read Mr. Matthew Arnold’s collection of Burke’s 
papers on Ireland may remember Burke’s testimony to his 
great predecessor, the Dean of St. Patrick’s. No two minds could be 


less in sympathy than these two, yet Burke could say of Swift’s Irish 
letters :— 


The tracts relating to Ireland are those of a public nature, in which the 
Dean appears in the best light, because they do honour to his heart as well 
as to his head ; furnishing some additional proofs that though he was free 
in his abuse of the inhabitants of that country, as well natives as foreigners, 
he had their interest sincerely at heart, and perfectly understood it. His 
‘ Sermon upon Doing Good,’ though peculiarly adapted to lreland and Wood’s 
design upon it, contains perhaps the best motives to patriotism that ever 
were delivered within so small a compass. 


In spite of their merits, however, Swift’s papers on Ireland are very 
little known or appreciated. There are perhaps few acknowledged 
English classics who are so seldom read in the present day as Swift. 
Of course everybody knows, or pretends to know and understand, 
‘Gulliver's Travels, and the ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ and there are people 


who have dipped into the ‘ Journal to Stella,’ and the ‘ Battle of the 
Books ;’ but whether from the unfortunate vein of coarseness which 
runs through most of his writings, or on account of the dark 
sayings which abound in subtle satire, it is more common to hear 
opinions about Swift deliberately quoted from Thackeray’s essay, 
than to find judgment based upon independent study. Everyone 
can talk about Swift, especially in connection with Stella and 
Vanessa, but not one in a hundred takes the trouble to gain a first- 
hand knowledge of the dispenser of wormwood and gall. 

If Swift in general is neglected, his writings on Ireland are par- 
ticularly ignored. It is often considered enough to remember that 
the ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ are a contribution by Swift to Irish polemical 
literature. But the ‘ Drapier’s Letters,’ though they have an import- 
ance and a charm of their own, are not the most valuable of Swift’s 
Irish papers from the historical point of view. For the history of 
Irish distress and of the schemes for its alleviation many of the less 
famous pamphlets which the Dean fulminated from his throne in the 
Liberties of St. Patrick stand much above the ‘ Drapier’s Letters ;’ 
and a very considerable collection of facts and theories about the 
state of Ireland, and the remedies therefor, might be gathered from 
Swift’s private correspondence. Mr. Lecky in an early work has 
done something towards placing the Dean in his true position, as a 
* Leader of Public Opinion in Ireland ;’ but he devotes more space tu 
the well-known facts and friendships of Swift’s life than to his views 
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as an Irish politician. These views, however, are so often and so 
clearly expressed in the public pamphlets and the private letters 
which are included in Swift’s works, that it is surprising that they 
have not been analysed and abstracted before. 

The last twenty-five years of Swift’s sane life may be called his 
Irish period. During this time he was almost continuously resident 
in Ireland, and his pen was almost wholly devoted to Irish concerns. 
His friends were out of power, Oxford was no longer at Court, 
Bolingbroke was in exile; the hated Walpole and his Whigs carried 
all before them; and Swift found himself powerless for good or evil 
in London. It was then that he submitted to his fate, and resolved 
to busy himself with the affairs of his deanery and the interests of 
his own countrymen. He submitted, but he was never reconciled to 
the change. The man who had been for awhile the real ruler of 
England, the adviser and controller of Harley and St. John, the 
friend of Pope and Gay and the choice circle of wits that surrounded 
them, could not easily content himself with superintending the petty 
details of a chapter and revising the leases of his deanery. Swift 
never pretended to like his work or his place. Frequent and bitter 
are his complaints that he should be consigned to die ‘ like a poisoned 
rat in a hole’ among a nation of slaves. His letters are full of 
contempt for the land he was born in; it is a miserable, an accursed 
country, only tolerable to visitors who have shut their eyes to all 
other lands; the worst of going to England, he says, is that you have 
to come back to Ireland.' It was certainly from no affection or 
partiality that he took upon himself to champion the cause of his 
nation. It is perhaps hardly too much to say that he positively 
hated the land and its inhabitants—Celts and Saxons, Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Churchmen, without distinction of persons. After 
his London life, with its friendships and brilliant intercourse of 
mind, the society of Dublin was hardly to be endured. In urging 
upon Pope (July 1733) the improbability of his digestion suffering 
from a proposed visit to Dublin, Swift describes his neighbours in no 
very glowing colours :— 


I believe there are in this whole city three gentlemen out of employ- 
ment who are able to give entertainments oncea month. Those who are in 
employment of Church or State are three parts in four from England, and 
amount to little more than a dozen: those indeed may once or twice invite 
their friends, or any person of distinction that makes a voyage hither. All 
my acquaintance tell me they know not above three families where they can 
occasionally dine in a whole year. Dr. Delany is the only gentleman I 
know who keeps one certain day in the week to entertain seven or eight 


'*You all live in a wretched dirty doghole and prison,’ he writes to Dr. 
Sheridan, ‘ but it is a good place enough to die in;’ and in a letter to Pope he goes 
further in uncomplimentary comparisons’: ‘ You are an ill-Catholic,’ he says, ‘or a 
worse geographer ; for I can assure you Ireland is not Paradise, and I appeal even 
to any Spanish divine whether addresses were ever made to a friend in hell or pur- 
gatory.’ 
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friends at dinner, and to pass the evening, where there is nothing of excess 
either in eating or drinking. 


This is a letter of invitation! But the end is better than the 
beginning, and in it we see that even Swift himself saw something 
of the other side of his shield. He goes on to say, that ‘there are 
at least six or eight gentlemen of sense, learning, good humour, and 
taste, able and desirous to please you, and orderly females, some of 
the better sort, to take care of you;’ and then, in explaining why 
he cannot visit Pope or come to London, he gives some of the advan- 
tages of his position in Dublin :— 

I hate the thought of London, where I am not rich enough to live other- 
wise than by shifting, which is now too late. Neither can I have con- 
veniences in the country for three horses and two servants, and many others 
which I have here at hand. Iam one of the governors of all the hackney 
coaches, carts, and carriages, round this town, who dare not insult me like 
your rascally waggoners and coachmen, but give me the way. Nor is there 
one lord or squire, for a hundred of yours, to turn me out of the road or 
run over me with their coaches-and-six. Thus I make some advantage of 
the public poverty, and give you the reasons for what I once wrote, why I 
choose to be a freeman among slaves, rather than a slave among freemen. 
Then I walk the streets in peace without being justled, nor even without a 
thousand blessings from my friends the vulgar. I am lord-mayor of 120 
houses, I am absolute lord of the greatest cathedral in the kingdom, am at 
peace with the neighbouring princes, the lord-mayor of the city, and the 
Archbishop of Dublin ; only the latter, like the king of France, sometimes 
attempts encroachments on my dominion, as old Lewis did upon Lorraine. 


A couple of years before he was appointed to St. Patrick’s, he 
rated the ‘thousand blessings’ very cheaply: ‘it is my comfort,’ 
he wrote to Archbishop King, ‘that contempt in Ireland will be no 
sort of mortification to me.’ But when the reverse came to pass, 
and honour and reverence instead of contempt came upon him, he 
was not insensible to the tribute of a nation, though he treated his 
admirers in his usual cavalier fashion. After the ‘ Drapier’ cam- 
paign, the people recognised their champion, and each subsequent 
paper only fastened the Dean closer to their hearts. A Drapier’s 
Club was founded at Cavan; letters and inquiries on all subjects 
poured in for the Drapier’s counsel, and Swift became the most 
popular man in Ireland. The Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Carteret, wrote 
to him in 1733 :— 

I know by experience how much that city [Dublin] thinks itself under 
your protection, and how strictly they used to obey all orders fulminated from 
the sovereignty of St. Patrick’s. . . . You can give anyone law and capacity 
in half an hour; and if by chance a rake should get these faculties any other 


way, you can make the worthy c tizens believe he has them not; and you 
can sustain any machine in a furred gown. 


Everyone knows Lord Carteret’s answer when asked how he go- 
verned Ireland. ‘I pleased Dr. Swift ;’ and the question, which was 
put to Walpole when he wanted to arrest the Dean, whether he had 
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ten thousand men handy for the purpose. But perhaps one of the 
strongest testimonies to Swift’s reputation in Ireland is the cor- 
respondence which took place between him and the Mayor of Cork, 
on the occasion of the Dean’s receiving the freedom of that city in a 
silver box, which box was uninscribed, and the parchment accom- 
panying it destitute of any reasons for conferring the honour. Swift 
returned the box and document with a very haughty letter, in which 
he requested the mayor either. to give on box and parchment the 
grounds on which the freedom had been conferred, or else to bestow 
both on some more worthy person. One would have imagined that 
the good citizens of Cork would have resented such injurious treat- 
ment ; but the following letter from their mayor shows how Swift was 
reverenced in remote parts of Ireland, and how agreeable humble- 
pie may be to the palate if flavoured by our hero :— 


Cork: September 14, 1737- 

Reverend Sir,—I am favoured with yours by Mr. Faulkner, and am 
sorry the health of a man the whole kingdom has at heart should be so 
much in danger. 

When the box with your freedom was given the Recorder to be pre- 
sented to you, I hoped he would, in the name of the city, have expressed 
their grateful acknowledgments for the many services the public have re- 
ceived from you, which are the motives that induced us to make you one of 
our citizens ; and as they will ever remain monuments to your glory, we 
imagined it needless to make any inscription on the box, and especially as 
we have no precedents on our books for any such. But as so great and 
deserving a patriot merits all distinction that can be made, I have, by the 
consent and approbation of the council, directed the box to you, and hope 
what is inscribe| upon it, although greatly inferior to what your merit is 
entitled to, will, however, demonstrate the great regard and respect we have 
for you, on account of the many singular services your pen and your 


counsel have done this poor country; and am, reverend sir, your most 
obedient humble servant 
, THomas FarreE.i, Mayor. 


Surely humble-pie was never eaten with a better grace! And, 
assuredly, no man ever won such unquestioned popularity with so 
little conciliation. But this very coldness and want of sympathy 
—Swift had none, except perhaps for three or four friends like Harley 
and Pope—give an additional value to the estimates and judgments 
of the man who enjoyed so exceptional a vantage-ground from 
which to form his diagnosis of the disease of Ireland. The king of 
St. Patrick’s might have allowed himself, figuratively speaking, to 
be chaired by his admirers, till his mind became elevated to those 
hazy regions where the objects of popular enthusiasm are too apt to 
float. Swift never let himself be carried away by his followers. It 
was his reason, not his heart,? moved him to defend them, and as he 


2 It is worth noting, that Swift could be very kind and charitable in his own 
way. It is known from his own statement in self-defence. that he used to lend 
small sums to poor industrious tradesmen in Dubiin, without interest, and that he 
thus recovered above two hundred families from ruin, and placed most of them in a 
comfortable position. 
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had no cause to trouble about his heart, he was the better able to 
keep his head cool. 

It is true that there are passages in Swift’s writings which speak 
of his ‘sincere passion for the natives;’ his compassion for their 
misery and wretchedness; but this softer feeling had little to do with 
his championship of the cause of Ireland. The real reason he gives 
himself in a letter to Francis Grant (1734): ‘ What I did for this 
country was from perfect hatred of tyranny and oppression.’ ‘ Cor- 
ruptions are apt to make me impatient and give offence.’ It was in 
fact that very ‘seva indignatio, which he described in his own 
epitaph, that sacred wrath against wrong, that stirred him to his 
country’s aid. We hear a great deal of Swift’s bitterness and mis- 
anthropy, but we do not always recognise the noble qualities which 
counterbalanced the misfortunes of his disposition. The stern sense 
of right and justice, which prompted him to lay bare the wrongs of 
Ireland, is one of the most salient points in his character. Perhaps 
personal pique may have sometimes thwarted his judgment and made 
it unjust in private matters; but in public affairs he put justice in 
the forefront of all other considerations. The misrepresentation of 
Wood’s coinage in the ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ is supposed to be an argu- 
ment against Swift’s impartiality: but it is probable that he believed 
what he said of the defects of the coins, and did not wilfully pervert 
facts. Swift would push a party advantage to the utmost limit, and 
would hawk a party cry till he was hoarse, but we do not believe he 
would make his advantage or get his cry out of a falsehood. 

There was indeed enough in the state of Ireland to move Swift’s 
indignation—the ‘ mixture of rage and compassion’ which he de- 
scribes in the ‘ Intelligencer’°—and the misery of the people was the 
more painful to him, since certain ‘vile betrayers and insulters’ of 
the country ‘ insinuate themselves into favour by saying it is a rich 
nation . . . by which, as I apprehend, they can only mean them- 
selves, for they have skipped over the Channel from the vantage- 
ground of a dunghill, upon no other merit, either visible or divinable, 
than that of not having been born among us.’ Swift loses no oppor- 
tunity of contradicting the report of these betrayers: and in letters, 
pamphlets, and sermons, insists again and again on the miseries and 
disabilities of the Irish, till his fertile tongue can find no new 
words, and he has to repeat what he has said in almost identical 
phrases, These pictures of the state of Ireland in the first third of 
the eighteenth century contain many curious parallels with what we 
have been reading lately from ‘ our own correspondent’ in the disturbed 
parts of Ireland. Of course there are references to grievances which 
no longer exist—as is the case with Burke’s papers ;—the restrictions 
on trade, the penal laws,:and other heavy burdens, are happily 
removed. But there are many long-standing evils which are not 
much better now than they were in Swift’s day. There were ab- 
sentees then as now, rack-renting landlords were no tenderer in 1730 
than in 1881, tenants’ improvements were as much a dead loss of 
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capital in the time of Swift as in the time of Lord Bessborough, and 
rents were raised on every change of tenant as regularly then as to- 
day. Swift’s picture of Ireland is a melancholy study, before which 
Englishmen must stand ashamed: very little of its shadow has been 
lightened, and some of the darkest blots still testify to our neglect. 
From the mass of these papers on Irish affairs, it is not easy to 
select in reasonable brevity, and it is impossible to give more than an 
outline of the main subjects, leaving minor matters altogether out of 
consideration. Swift wrote upon everything connected with Ireland, 
political, social, or scientific. At one time it is Irish trade or no- 
trade that engages his attention ; at another, he urges his fellow- 
countrymen to patronise Kilkenny coal. Banks, currency, agri- 
culture, fisheries, grazing, making roads, reclaiming bogs, and planting 
groves, the abolition of the Irish language, and infants as an article 
of food, are among the subjects he discusses. Im all these are the 
essential virtues of Swift’s style: they are all treated in his inflexibly 
logical fashion, reduced to absurdity, or laughed out of existence, 
driven home with a sledge-hammer, and accompanied by a dispersing 
of sharp splinters into the soft places of many onlookers. But in 
spite of their sharp-set wit and the clearness of the issues, many of 
these papers possess small interest to a latter-day reader. Others, 
however, are of a more general and permanent character, and show 
plainly the unhappy condition in which the country was plunged 
when the fierce Dean took up his invincible cudgels in its behoof. 
Swift’s Irish papers were principally written between 1720 and 
1733, and the first of any importance, published in 1720, was ‘A 
Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufacture, in which the 
cruelty of the prohibitive laws against exportation was forcibly 
exposed, and the people were urged to restrict themselves wholly to 
home manufactures; to wear Irish clothes, and furnish their houses 
with Irish furniture, and to buy nothing of foreign make that could 
possibly be done without; whilst the pretended impositions which 
‘poor England’ suffered from Ireland were laid bare to the sting of 
Swift’s heaviest whip. It is one of his happiest satires, and even 
here there is an indication of what was to follow, in the denunciation 
of ‘our country landlords, who, by unmeasurable screwing and rack- 
ing their tenants all over the kingdom, have already reduced the 
miserable people to a worse condition than the peasants in France or 
the vassals in Germany and Poland ; so that the whole species of 
what we call substantial farmers will soon be utterly at an end.’ The 
consequences of this bold attack have been described by Swift himself 
in a letter to Alexander Pope, dated Dublin, January 10, 1721 :— 


I have written in this kingdom a discourse to persuade the wretched 
people to wear their own manufactures, instead of those from England; 
this treatise soon spread very fast, being : greeable to the sentiments of the 
whole nation, except of those gentlemen who had employments or were 
expectants. Upon which a person in great office here immediately took the 
alarm ; he sent in haste for the chief-justice, and informed him of a sedi- 
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tious, factious, and virulent pamphlet lately published, with a design of 
setting the two kingdoms at variance, directing at the same time that the 
printer should be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law. The chief- 
justice had so quick an understanding, that he resolved if possible to outdo 
his orders. The grand juries of the county and city were practised effec- 
tually with, to represent the said pamphlet ‘with all aggravating epithets, for 
which they had thanks sent them from England, and their presentments 
published for several weeks in all the newspapers. The printer was seized, 
and forced to give great bail. After his trial, the jury brought him in not 
guilty, although they had been culled with the utmost industry. The chief- 
justice sent them back nine times, and kept them eleven hours, until, being 
perfectly tired out, they were forced/to leave the matter to the mercy of the 
judge, by what they call a special verdict. During the trial, the chief- 
justice, among other singularities, laid his hand on his breast, and protested 
solemnly that that author’s design was to bring in the Pretender, although 
there was not a single syllable of party in the whole treatise, and although 
it was known that the most eminent of those who professed his own prin- 
ciples publicly disallowed his proceedings. But the cause being so very 
odious and unpopular, the trial of the verdict was deferred from one term to 
another, until upon the Duke of Grafton, the Lord-Lieutenant’s, arrival, his 
grace, after mature advice and permission from England, was pleased to 
grant a noli prosequt. 

In referring to this incident on another occasion, Swift remarked, 
that the judge had then ‘ gone to his own place,’ and printed it in 
grim italics. 

The seven ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ which appeared (like almost all 
Swift’s works, anonymously) in 1724-5 were, however, the first to 
exercise that wide influence over the people which his writings ever 
afterwards retained. Their precise object, the rejection of a copper 
coinage supposed to be base, issued by a private contractor in 
England under royal patent, presents little permanent interest ; 
though the intended fraud, if fraud there was, stirred up the vials 
of Swift’s wrath tempest high. The real importance of these letters 
lies in their effect upon the nation. For the first time an Irish publie 
opinion was brought to bear upon the Government as a force in 
politics. Swift’s vehement warnings and denunciations created public 
opinion in Ireland. Hitherto the Irish had either submitted like 
‘dumb driven cattle,’ or had broken out into useless revolt. Hencefor- 
ward they possessed a stronger weapon—the persistent battery of public 
opinion. It was a revolution in resistance, which did more for the 
cause of [reland than fifty rebellions. 

The ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ won the day; Wood’s halfpence were 
countermanded, and the Dean, with an ineffectual offer of 3001. for 
the discovery of the Drapier over his head, became the idol and 
saviour of his countrymen. 

But there is something in these Letters besides their effect and 
success which demands notice. The}, do not deal wholly with halt- 
pence. Swift takes up in them the strong and liberal line of defence 
which he always afterwards maintained. In the famous Fourth 
Letter, side by side with some of the finest satire in the language, 
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and with an admirable specimen of Swift’s serious humour in his 
treatment of the fire-ball threat, we come upon a magnificent vin- 
dication of Irish liberty, and a firm repudiation of the doctrine of 
Irish dependence. Wood had asserted, among other charges, that 
those who opposed his coinage were ‘going to shake off their de- 
pendence upon the crown of England.’ Swift seizes the statement 
in his usual manner, by the throat, and throttles it remorselessly. ‘ I 
have looked over all the English and Irish statutes without finding 
any law which makes Ireland depend upon England, any more 
than England does upon Ireland ;’ and in a spirited appeal to the 
Irish people to use the remedy which lies in their own hands, he 
declares: ‘By the laws of God, of nature, of nations, and of your 
country, you are, and ought to be, as free a people as your brethren 
in England.’ In the Seventh Letter, after a great deal on the inex- 
haustible subject of Wood’s halfpence, Swift enters upon a general 
outline of the causes of the poverty of Ireland, and animadverts with 
peculiar force upon the misery produced by absentee landlords who 
carry the wealth of Ireland to London, ‘so that Ireland may justly 
say what Luther said of himself, Poor Ireland makes many rich.’ 
The arguments contained in the Seventh Letter of the Drapier 
are substantially those which reappear in the numerous short papers 
which Swift now put forward from time to time, to the grievous dis- 
comfort of the English Government, and the infinite delight and 
gratitude of the Irish. The ‘ Short View of the State of Ireland, 
1727, ‘Maxims controlled in Ireland, ‘Two Letters,’ ‘ Present 
Miserable State of Ireland,’ and the sermon on ‘ The Causes of the 
Wretched Condition of Ireland,’ all tell the same tale and urge the 
same arguments, albeit with some skilful variety; and the same 
story is revealed in Swift’s private letters. The ‘ Short View,’ which 
also appeared separately with a preface by Dr. Sheridan, and ‘ The 
Present Miserable State of Ireland’ are the most important of these 
shorter papers, and indeed of all Swift’s writings, for the delineation 
of Iveland as it was in the early part of the eighteenth century ; but 
scarcely less valuable materials are found in the private correspond- 
ence. It was Swift’s disposition to make the worst of a thing, but 
there is too much probability in favour of his melancholy descriptions 
of the country to leave much room for questioning. Writing of 
Tipperary to the Rev. John Brandreth, Dean of Emly, in June 1732, 
he says :— 
It is like the rest of the whole kingdom—a bare face of nature, without 
houses or plantations ; filthy cabins, miserable, tattered, half-starved crea- 
tures, scarce in human shape ; one ignorant, insolent, oppressive squire to 
be found in twenty miles’ riding; a parish church to be found only ina 
summer day’s journey, in comparison of which an English farmer's barn 1s 
a cathedral; a bog of fifteen miles round ; every meadow a slough, and 
every hill a mixture of rock, heath, and marsh ; and every male and female, 
from the farmer inclusive to the day-labourer, infallibly a thief, and con- 
sequently a beggar, which in this island are terms convertible. . . . There 
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is not an acre in Ireland turned to half its advantage; yet it is better im- 
proved than the people: and all these evils are the effects of English 
tyranny—so your sons and grandchildren will find to their sorrow. 


Although the Dean adds that he has ‘not said all this out of any 
malicious intention,’ there is something of the long-bow, and a good 
deal of dyspepsia in it; but the following extract from the ‘ Intelli- 
gencer,’ 1730, headed characteristically O patria, O divum domus! is 
written in more serious and earnest tone and evidently describes the 
country as the writer saw it :— 


Last year I travelled from Dublin to Dundalk, through a country 
esteemed the most fruitful part of this kingdom, and so nature intended it. 
But no ornaments and improvements of such a scene were visible—no habi- 
tations fit for gentlemen, no farmers’ houses, few fields of corn, and almost 
a bare face of nature ; without new plantations of any kind, only a few 
miserable cottages at three or four miles’ distance, and one church in the 
centre between this city and Drogheda. . . . I have been at the pains to 
render a most exact and faithful account of all the visible signs of riches 
which I met with in sixty miles, through the most public roads, and in the 
best part of the kingdom. First, as to trade: I met nine cars loaden with 
old, musty, shrivelled hides ; one car-load of butter; four jockeys driving 
eight horses, all out of case ; one cow and calf, driven by a man and his 
wife ; six tattered families flitting to be shipped off to the West Indies; a 
colony of one hundred and fifty beggars, all repairing to people our metro- 
polis, and by increasing the number of hands to increase its wealth, upon 
the old maxim that people are the riches of a nation, and therefore ten 
thousand mouths, with hardly ten pair of hands, or hardly any work to 
employ them, will infallibly make us a rich and flourishing people. Se- 
condly, travellers enough, but seven in ten wanting shirts and cravats ; 
nine in ten going barefoot, and carrying their brogues and stockings in their 
hands ; one woman in twenty having a pillion, the rest riding barebacked ; 
above two hundred horsemen, with four pair of boots among them all; 
seventeen saddles of leather (the rest being made of straw), and most of 
their garrons only shod before. I went into one of the principal farmer’s 
houses out of curiosity, and his whole furniture consisted of two blocks for 
stools, a bench on each side the fireplace made of turf, six trenchers, one 
bowl, a pot, six horn spoons, three noggins, three blankets, one of which 
served the man and maid servant, the others the master of the family, his 
wife, and five children ; a small churn, a wooden candlestick, a broken stick 
for a pair of tongs. In the public towns, one-third of the inhabitants 
walking the street barefoot ; windows half built-up with stone to save the 
expense of glass ; the broken panes up and down supplied by brown paper, 
few being able to afford white ; in some places they were stopped with hay 
or straw. Another mark of our riches are the signs at the several inns 
upon the road, viz., in some a staff stuck in the thatch with a turf at the end 
of it ; a staff in a dunghill with a white rag wrapped about the head; a 
pole, where they can afford it, with a besom at the top; an oatmeal cake on 
a board in a window ; and at the principal inns of the road, I have observed 
the signs taken down and laid against the wall near the door, being taken 
from their post to prevent the shaking of the house down by the wind. In 
short, I saw not one single house in the best town I travelled through, 
which had not manifest appearances of beggary and want. 
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How it came to pass that Ireland fell into this state is thus 
described in ‘ Maxims Controlled ’ :— 


Forty years are now passed since the Revolution, when the contention 
of the British Empire was, most unfortunately for us and altogether against 
the usual course of such mighty changes in government, decided in the 
least important nation, but with such ravages and ruin executed on both 
sides, as to leave the kingdom a desert, which in some sort it still continues. 
Neither did the long rebellions in 1641 make half such a destruction of 
houses, plantations, and personal wealth in both kingdoms, as two years’ 
campaign did in ours, by fighting England’s battles. 

By slow degrees, as by the gentle treatment we received under two 
auspicious reigns, we grew able to live without running into debt. Our 
ahsentees were but few ; we had great indulgence in trade, and a consider- 
able share in employments of Church and State; and while the short leases 
continued, which were let some years after the war ended, tenants paid 
their rents with ease and cheerfulness, to the great regret of their landlords, 
who had taken up a spirit of opposition that is not easily removed. And 
although in these short leases, the rent was gradually to increase after short 
periods, yet as soon as the terms elapsed, the land was let to the highest 
bidder, most commonly without the least effectual clause for building or 
planting. Yet by many advantages, which this island then possessed and 
has since utterly lost, the rents of lands still grew higher upon every lease 
that expired, till they have arrived at the present exorbitance ; when the 
frog, overswelling himself, burst at last. 

With the price of land of necessity rose that of corn and cattle, and all 
other commodities that farmers deal in ; hence likewise, obviously, the rates 
of all goods and manufactures among shopkeepers, the wages of servants, 
and hire of labourers. But although our miseries came on fast, with neither 
trade nor money left, yet neither will the landlord abate in his rent, nor 
can the tenant abate in the price of what that rent must be paid with, nor 
any shopkeeper, tradesman, or labourer live at lower expense for food 
and clothing than he did before. 


In the ‘Short View of the State of Ireland,’ after enumerating 
the chief sources of a nation’s prosperity, Swift proceeds to apply 
them to the case of his own country, and to point out how natural 
advantages have been thwarted by tyranny and misrule. 


Ireland is the only kingdom I ever heard or read of, either in ancient or 
modern story, which was denied the liberty of exporting their native com- 
modities and manufactures wherever they pleased, except to countries at 
war with their own prince or state ; yet this privilege, by the superiority 
of mere power, is refused us in the most momentous parts of commerce,— 
besides an act of navigation, to which we never consented, pinned down 
upon us and rigorously executed; and a thousand other unexampled cir- 
cumstances, as grievous as they are invidious to mention. . . . We are in 
the condition of patients who have physic sent them by doctors at a dis- 
tance, strangers to their constitution and the nature of their disease. 


He goes on to enumerate other grievances, the want of improve- 
ments in lands, the non-residence of the viceroy for four-fifths 
of his time, the exclusion of Irishmen from state employments, the 
spending of a third of the rents of Ireland by absentees in England, 
&c.; and then he adds :— 
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But my heart is too heavy to continue this irony longer, for it is mani- 
fest that whatever stranger took such a journey would be apt to think 
himself travelling in Lapland or Ysland rather than in a country so favoured 
as ours both in fruitfulness of soil and temperature of climate. The miser- 
able dress, and diet, and dwelling of the people; the general desolation in 
most parts of the kingdom ; the old seats of the nobility and gentry all in 
ruins, and no new ones in their stead; the families of farmers who pay 
great rents, living in filth and nastiness upon buttermilk and potatoes, 
without a shoe or stocking to their feet, or a house so convenient as an 
English hogsty to receive them. 


The whole paper is an answer to those who (like some of our own time) 
were always assuring the Government that Ireland was a rich country, 
the rents easily paid, and the tenantry satisfied. 


There is not one argument (retorts Swift) used to prove the riches of 
Ireland which is not a logical demonstration of its poverty. The rise of 
our rents is squeezed out of the very blood, and vitals, and clothes, and 
dwellings of the tenants, who live worse than English beggars. The low- 
ness of interest, in all other countries a sign of wealth, is in us a proof of 
misery ; there being no trade to employ any borrower. Hence alone comes 
the dearness of land, since the savers have no other way to lay out their 
money ; hence the dearness of necessaries of life, because the tenants cannot 
afford to pay such extravagant rates for land (which they must either take 
or go a-begging), without raising the price of cattle and of corn, although 
themselves should live upon chaff. 


Swift always places the restrictions upon trade as the prime 
grievance of Ireland, but he has plenty to say about the relations of 
landlords and tenants. In his striking sermon ‘ On the Causes of the 
Wretched Condition of Ireland,’ he says :— 


Lastly, a great cause of this nation’s misery is that Egyptian bondage 
of cruel, oppressing, covetous landlords, expecting that all who live under 
them should make bricks without straw ; who grieve and envy when they 
see a tenant of their own in a whole coat, or able to afford one comfortable 
meal in a month ; by which the spirits of the people are broken and made 
fit for slavery. The farmers and cottagers almost through the whole king- 
dom being, to all intents and purposes, as real beggars as any of those to 
whom we give our charity in the streets. And these cruel landlords are 
every day unpeopling the kingdom, by forbidding their miserable tenants 
to till the earth, against common reason and justice, and contrary to the 
practice and prudence of all other nations; by which numberless families 
have been forced either to leave the kingdom, or stroll about and increase 
the number of our thieves and beggars. 


Again, in ‘ The Present Miserable State of Ireland,’ we find the same 
complaint of rack-renting, which might have been written in 1880 :— 


Another great calamity is the exorbitant raising of the rents of lands, 
Upon the determination of all leases made before the year 1690, a gentle- 
man thinks he has but indifferently improved his estate if he has only 
doubled his rent-roll. Farms are screwed up to arack-rent—leases granted 
but for a small term of years—tenants tied down to hard conditions, and 
discouraged from cultivating the lands they occupy to the best advantage, 
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by the certainty they have of the rent being raised on the expiration of their 
lease proportionably to the improvements they shall make. Thus it is that 
honest industry is restrained ; the farmer is a slave to his landlord ; it is 
well if he can cover his family with a coarse home-spun frieze. The artisan 
has little dealings with him ; yet he is obliged to take his provisions from 
him at an extravagant price, otherwise the farmer cannot pay his rent. 


Absentee landlords are a frequent subject of Swift’s wrath. In 
‘Maxims Controlled, after alluding to the harm done to English 
country life by the universal flux to London, he writes :— 


The case in Ireland is yet somewhat worse, for the absentees of great 
estates, who if they lived at home would have many rich retainers in their 
neighbourhoods, have learned to rack their lands and shorten their leases as 
much as any residing squire, and the few remaining of those latter, having 
some vain hopes of employments for themselves or their children, and dis- 
couraged by the beggarliness and thievery of their own miserable farmers 
and cottagers, or seduced by the vanity of their wives on pretence of their 
children’s education (whereof the fruits are so apparent), together with that 
most wonderful, yet more unaccountable, zeal for a seat in their assembly, 
though at some years’ purchs ase of their whole estates ; these and some other 
motives have drawn such a concourse to this beggarly city, that the dealers 
of the several branches of building have found out all the commodious and 
inviting places for erecting new houses, while 1 ,500 of the old ones, which 
is a seventh part of the whole city, are said to be left uninbabited and falling 
to ruin. 


So in the * Present Miserable State, he says :— 


Another cause of the decay of trade, scarcity of money, and swelling 
of exchange, is the unnatural affectation of our gentry to reside in and about 
London. Their rents are remitted to them, and spent there. The country- 
man wants employment from them ; the country shopkeeper wants their 
custom. For this reason he can’t pay his Dublin correspondent readily, 
nor take off a great quantity of his wares. Therefore, the Dublin merchant 
cannot employ the artisan, nor keep up his credit in foreign markets. 


And in his Seventh Letter, the Drapier asks what it is that induces 
the gentry of Ireland, who ‘ have lost all regard for their own country, 
further than upon account of the revenues they receive from it,’ to 
‘be preceded by thousands and neglected by millions, to be wholly 
without power, figure, influence, honour, credit, or distinction,’ in a 
foreign country, when they might ‘live with lustre’ in their own, and 
that at less than half the expense which they strain themselves to 
make ‘ without obtaining any one end, except that which happened 
to the frog when he would needs contend for size with the ox.’ 

Swift has put the case as between Ireland and England with his 
finest irony in the parable called ‘ The Story of the Injured Lady’ in 
which one mistress (Ireland) of a deceitful and perfidious lover 
(England) complains of the preference shown by him for her ‘ tall, 
lean, ill-shaped, bad-featured, sluttish, poor, beggarly, pilfering, 
scolding, and cursing’ rival (Scotland) ; and tells her own history :— 


I was reckoned to be as handsome as any of our neighbourhood until [ 
became pale and thin with grief and ill usage. I am still fair enough, and 
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have, I think, no very ill-features about me. They that see me now will 
hardly allow me ever to have had any great share of beauty, for besides 
being so much altered, I go always mobbed, and in an undress, as well out 
of neglect as indeed for want of clothes to appear in. I might add to all 
this, that I was born to a good estate, although it now turns to little 
account under the oppressions I endure, and has been the true cause of all 
my misfortunes. 

Some years ago this gentleman, taking a fancy either to my person or 
fortune, made his addresses to me, which, being then young and foolish, I too 
readily admitted ; and to dwell no longer upon a theme that causes such 
bitter reflections, 1 was undone by the common arts practised upon all 
credulous virgins, half by force and half by consent, after solemn vows and 
protestations of marriage. He soon began to play the part of a too for- 
tunate lover, affecting on all occasions to show his authority and act like a 
conqueror. First, he found fault with the government of my family, which 
I grant was none of the best, consisting of ignorant, illiterate creatures, for 
at that time I knew little of the world. In compliance to him, therefore, 
I agreed to fall into his ways and methods of living ; I consented that his 
steward * should govern my house, and have liberty to employ an under- 
steward,‘ who should receive his directions. My lover proceeded further, 
turned away several old servants and tenants, and supplying me with others 
from his own house. These grew so domineering and unreasonable, that 
there was no quiet, and I heard of nothing but perpetual quarrels, which, 
although I could not possibly help, yet my lover laid all the blame and 
punishment upon me, and upon every falling out still turned away more of 
my people, and supplied me in their stead with a number of fellows and 
dependents of his own, whom he had no other way to provide for. Over- 
come by love and to avoid noise and contention, I yielded to all his 
usurpations, and finding it in vain to resist, [ thought it my best policy to 
make my court to my new servants and draw them to my interests. 1 fed 
them from my own table with the best I had, put my new tenants on the 
choice parts of my land, and treated them all so kindly that they began to 
love me as well as their master. In process of time all my old servants 
were gone, and I had not a creature about me, nor above one or two tenants, 
but were of his choosing, yet I had the good luck by gentle usage to bring 
over the greatest part of them to my side. When my lover observed this, 
he began to alter his language, and to those who inquired about me, he 
would answer, that I was an old dependent upon his family whom he had 
placed on some concerns of his own, and he began to use me accordingly, 
neglecting by degrees all common civility in his behaviour. I shall never 
forget the speech he made me one morning, which he delivered with all the 
gravity in the world. He put me in mind of the vast obligations I lay 
under to him in sending me so many of his people for my own good and to 
teach me manners; that it had cost him ten times more than I was worth 
to maintain me; that it had been much better for him if I had been 
damned or burnt, or sunk to the bottom of the sea; that it was reasonable 
I should strain myself as far as I was able to reimburse him some of his 
charges ; that from henceforward he expected his word should be a law to 
me in all things; that I must maintain a parish watch against thieves 
and robbers, and give salaries to an overseer, a constable, and others, all of 
his own choosing, whom he would send from time to time to be spies upon 
me; that to enable me the better in supporting these expenses, my tenants 
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should be obliged to carry all their goods across the river to his own town- 
market, and pay toll on both sides, and then sell them at half value. But 
because we were a nasty sort of people, and that he could not endure to 
touch anything we had a hand in, and likewise because he wanted work to 
employ his own folks, therefore we must send all our goods to his market 
just in their naturals: the milk immediately from the cow, without making 
it into cheese and butter ; the corn in the ear, the grass as it was mowed, 
the wool as it comes from the sheep's back ; and bring the fruit upon the 
branch, that he might not be obliged to eat it after our filthy hands ; that 
if a tenant carried but a piece of bread and cheese to eat by the way, or an 
inch of worsted to mend his stockings, he should forfeit his whole parcel ; 
and because a company of rogues usually plied on the river between us, who 
often robbed my tenants of their goods and boats, he ordered a waterman of 
his to guard them, whose manner was to be out of the way till the poor 
wretches were plundered, then to overtake the thieves, and seize all as a 
lawful prize to his master and himself. It would be endless to repeat a 
hundred other hardships he has put upon me: but it is a general rule that 
whenever he imagines the smallest advantage will redound to one of his 
foot-boys by any new oppression of me and my whole family, he never 
disputes it a moment. All this has rendered me so very insignificant and 
contemptible at home, that some servants to whom I pay the greatest 
wages, and many tenants who have the most beneficial leases, are gone over 
to live with him, yet I am bound to continue their wages and pay their 
rents; by which means one-third part of my whole income is spent on his 
estate, and above another third by his tolls and markets; and my poor 
tenants are so sunk and impoverished that, instead of maintaining me 
suitably to my quality, they can hardly find me clothes to keep me warm, 
or provide the common necessaries of life for themselves. 


Swift’s own remedies for the evils he describes are summed up, 
near the end of his humorous ‘ Proposal for rendering Poor Children 
beneficial instead of burdensome’ (by eating them, to wit):— 


Therefore let no man talk to me of other expedients: of taxing our 
absentees at 5s. a pound: of using neither clothes nor household furniture 
except what is of our own growth and manufacture: of utterly rejecting 
the materials and instruments that promote foreign luxury : of curing the 
expensiveness of pride, vanity, idleness and gaming in our women: of 
introducing a vein of parsimony, prudence, and temperance : of learning to 
love our country, in the want of which we differ even from Laplanders and 
the inhabitants of Topinamboo: of quitting our animosities and factions, 
nor acting any longer like the Jews, who were murdering one another at 
the very moment their city was taken: of being a little cautious not to sell 
our country and conscience for nothing: of teaching landlords to have at 
least one degree of mercy toward their tenants : lastly, of putting a spirit 
of honesty, industry, and skill into our shopkeepers, who, if a resolution 
could now be taken to buy only our negative goods, would immediately 
unite to cheat and exact upon us the price, the measure, and the goodness ; 
nor could ever yet be brought to make one fair. proposal of just dealing, 
though often and earnestly invited to it. 

Therefore, I repeat, let no man talk to me of these and the like expe- 
dlients, till he has at least some glimpse of hope that there will be ever 
some hearty and sincere attempt to put them in practice. 
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So hopeless was Swift of any improvement in Ireland that he regarded 
the increasing emigration to America with unmixed satisfaction ; 
proposed to pay for sending emigrants across; and rejoiced in 


a mortality in any country parish or village, where the wretches are 
forced to pay for a filthy cabin and two ridges of potatoes treble the worth 
—brought up to steal or beg, from want of work—to whom death would be 
the best thing to be wished for on account both of themselves and the 
public. 


No measure of land reform seems to have presented itself to 
Swift’s mind as a possible remedy for the distress of the farmers, nor 
was it probable that it should. His wildest scheme is the tax upon 
absentees, and he does not venture to do more than enjoin upon land- 
lords ‘at least one degree of mercy’ towards their tenants. He did 
personally all that lay in his power to induce the landowners to use 
their legal rights with moderation ; and how great his influence was 
may be gathered from the correspondence he had with John Barber, 
Alderman of London, in 1737, in regard to the extortionate raising 
of rents by the London Society which owned Coleraine. Swift writes 
like a man of the world, indulges in no heroics or appeals ad miserv- 
cordiam, but exposes the folly of the increase of rents from the point 
of view of the Society itself :— 

All bodies corporate must give easy bargains, that they may de- 
pend upon receiving their rents, and thereby be ready to pay all the 
incident charges to which they are subject. . . . Although my own lands, 
as dean, be let for four-fifths under their value, I have not raised them a 
sixth part in twenty-three years, and took very moderate fines. . . . 


And so on, showing the danger of the tenants all leaving the estate, 
and recommending a smaller increase than the tremendous change 
from 3col. to 12001. a year, which had well-nigh ruined the town. 
Alderman Barber replies three months later :— 


As the society have always had the greatest regard for your recommen- 
dation, so in this affair they have given a fresh instance of their respect ; for 
they have resolved to relieve their tenants in Colrane from their hard 
bargains ; and to that end have put it in a way that is to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the bearer. 


This is probably but one of many instances in which Swift used 
his great influence for the benefit of the oppressed tenantry. 
His correspondence abounds in indications of similar protection 
afforded in other directions. 

But it was not in Ireland alone that Swift worked for its improve- 
ment. When he was in England in 1726 he had several interviews 
with the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, and obtained 
her promise to employ her influence in favour of his unhappy country, 
and in the same year he had an interview with Sir Robert Walpole, 
which has been the occasion of much controversy, but which, accord- 
ing to Swift’s own account (given in a letter to Lord Peterborough, 
April 28, 1726) was arranged ‘ with no other design than to represent 
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the affairs of Ireland to him ina true light.’ None of these interviews 
however bore fruit. Queen Caroline resolutely forgot the promise of 
the Princess of Wales, and Swift vainly appeals to his friend the 
Countess of Suffolk to recall it to her memory :— 


I wish her Majesty would remember what I largely said to her about 
Ireland, when before a witness she gave me leave and commanded me to 
tell her what she spoke to me on that subject, and ordered me, if I lived to 
see her in her present station, to send her our grievances, promising to read 
my letter, and to doall good offices in her power for this miserable and loyal 
kingdom, now at the brink of ruin, and never so near as now. 


But it was crying to deaf ears. Swift’s day was over with the British 
Court. Sick at heart with the misery he can do so little to help, he 
declares he must give up the fight :— 


I have done some smaller services to this kingdom, but I can do no more. 
I have too many years upon me, and have too much sickness. I am out of 
favour at Court, where I was well received during two summers six or 
seven years ago. The governing people here do not love me. For, as 
corrupt as England is, it is a habitation of saints in comparison of Ireland. 
We are slaves, and knaves, and fools; and all, but bishops and people in 
employment, beggars. The cash of Ireland does not amount to 200,000l.; 
the few honest men among us are dead-hearted, poor, and out of favour and 


power. 


This was written in 1734: and though Swift lived to do many 
more services for his people, this letter marks the end of his public 
championship of Irish wrongs in print and petition. It is a sad con- 
clusion to a great work, and Swift took, as usual, a more melancholy 
view of the case than was needful. His work in Ireland ought to 
have given him more satisfaction than any other phase of his varied 
life. There are many who would question the public value of his 
services to the Tory Government; there are people who see more 
bitterness and disappointment in his satires than instruction and 
guiding ; but no one can dispute the worth and disinterested sin- 
cerity of his work for Ireland. He was not always right in his 
judgments ; he was very seldom pleasant in his counsel ; he told the 
people unpalatable truths in the roughest tones he could command ; 
he spared no man, still less a woman, in the cause of justice ; he 
scrupled no virulence of abuse when he had oppression and fraud to 
chastise. And in spite of his rude manner and contemptuous tone, 
the people worshipped him. He taught them that their opinion was 
a power, that the passive resistance of men’s minds could withstand a 
bad law and turn aside the purpose of a government. He created a 
public opinion in Ireland, and he guided it. Finally, when it grew 
strong he left it to take care of itself, till Grattan and O’Connell came 
to lead it, in a different way, but towards the same goal of freedom 
and equal justice. 


STanLEY LANE-POOLE. 
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Tue House or Lorps. 


VHE remarks we made in common with many others upon the 
appointment of Lord Salisbury to the leadership of the Con- 
servative party in the House of Lords have been verified sooner than 
his worst enemy could have anticipated, and the sterling members of 
the party must now bitterly regret that the choice of their representa- 
tive in the Lords did not fall upon Lord Cairns or even the Duke of 
Richmond, while the substantial leadership was left with Sir Stafford 
Northcote. It has been said with truth of the House of Lords, 
that it has ‘ generally yielded with an indolent facility to the domi- 
nation of one or two of its own members, gifted with the strongest 
wills, and has at different times been swayed by Lord Thurlow, 
Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Lyndhurst, with 
the powers of a dictator. More recently its dictators have been the 
late Earl of Derby and Lord Beaconsfield, and if, with the same facile 
indolence, the Lords give the same powers to Lord Salisbury, the 
chances are that they will encounter many disasters. Six months 
have not yet elapsed since he was appointed leader, and already he has 
instilled into politics much of his own acrid spirit, and has almost 
brought about a collision of the two Houses. Instead of endeavour- 
ing to avoid the quicksands of the political ocean, its rocks and shoals 
seem to have a weird fascination for him, and the object of his steering 
might be to dash the barque entrusted to his guidance on the one, or 
to strand it on the other. If, in these sufficiently troubled times, there 
is one question more than another which moderate men of all parties 
wish to keep in the background, it is that of the constitution of the 
Second Chamber, but Lord Salisbury has now so skilfully managed 
matters as to at once bring it to the front, and to cause it to be dis- 
cussed throughout the length and breadth of the land. The discussion 
may do it no harm, but neither the debate on the second reading 
of the Land Bill, nor the threatening attitude assumed towards the 
amendments of the Commons, nor the final sudden capitulation, are 
likely to increase respect for the House either in this country or in 
Europe. Lord Salisbury’s first great achievement as their leader has 
been to provoke defeat, and to place his followers in such a position 
that they could neither advance nor retire without loss of dignity. 
To have advanced would have incurred serious danger as well, so the 
danger has been avoided and dignity alone has been sacrificed. 

The debate on the second reading of the Land Bill can scarcely 
be considered satisfactory to those who really wish well to the Second 
Chamber. There were many clever speeches made doubtless, and 
many noble lords would probably be flattered by the adulation of a 
certain portion of the Metropolitan press who drew comparisons 
between their House and that of the Commons, not to the disparage- 
ment of the former. 


Even before the press had time to make its comments upon their 
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masterpieces, many of their number showed by their actions and their 
gestures that they were perfectly satisfied by their own performance. 
We recollect an occasion on which a young barrister, who had made a 
capital speech to a jury, was once much disconcerted by the reply of 
another learned counsel who has now a seat on the Bench. ‘ My 
learned friend,’ began the present Judge, ‘ has made a most excellent 
speech ’—a view the jury evidently assented to, and they appeared 
pleased at the generous recognition—‘ and,’ continued the Queen’s 
Counsel, ‘ no one has a stronger conviction on the subject than he him- 
self, and the latter remark was so evidently appropriate that the 
* most excellent speech’ became at once the subject of ridicule. It is 
fortunate for both the Duke of Argyll and the Marquis of Salisbury 
that the same judge has not a seat in their House, or some such 
irreverent remark might disturb the complacent self-satisfaction with 
which they both listen to their own orations. They do make clever 
speeches undoubtedly, abounding in good hits, and often in logical 
and lucid arguments, but their effect is greatly marred by the selt- 
conscious egotism of their delivery. To compare them with such 
members of the House of Commons as Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright, 
or even to such self-made peers as Lord Cairns or Lord Cranbrook, is 
to provoke comparisons not favourable to the hereditary principle. 
The true orator sinks his individuality, and forgets himself in the 
subject which he advocates, and never protrudes his own personality 
upon those whom he addresses, and the consequence is that they forget 
him for the time and become rapt in the cause he pleads. It would 
be too much t» expect either the Duke or the Marquis ever to forget 
their own importance, or to sink it in any cause, however great, and 
the consequence is their listeners must be content to admire their 
wit and logic, and make allowances for their delivery. 

But it was not the lack of talent or of oratory that was disappoint- 
ing in the Lords’ debate on the Irish Land question. The real defect 
was the narrowness of the view they took of the whole subject. They 
seemed utterly unable to regard it from any but one point of view, 
and that the one which, in their opinion, was identical with their 
own interests. There were no broad or statesmanlike views of what 
was for the welfare of the country as a whole, and no care expressed 
for the well-being of the tenant-farmer; but the sole subject of 
anxiety seemed to be how they, as a class of landlords, would be 
affected. They assumed the defensive during the whole debate. 
Their own pecuniary interests, their own sporting interests, their own 
political interests, their own interests in regard to the enjoyment 
of their own estates, were the only subjects of solicitude to them, and 
they had the ingenuous frankness to say so, and to aver that they 
would protect them as far as their power would permit. 

Certainly they are free from the charge of hypocrisy. They did 
not pretend to care for the occupier of the soil, and the one thing 
that seemed to puzzle them most was how anybody could regard the 
land question except from a landlord’s point of view. No trades- 
union ever considered a large and broad question in a narrower or 
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more self-interested spirit. That it should have been so is certainly 
the most regretted by all those who do not wish to see violent or 
even radical changes brought about in the present constitution of the 
country. To be sure, the debate did little harm to the Bill that 
has now become the law of the land. In some minor matters it even 
amended it; the Bill is substantially the same as the one first pre- 
pared by the Government, confers enormous boons on the Irish 
tenant, and will really be beneficial to the landlord also. But the 
debate did this. It brought the position and the constitution of the 
House of Lords prominently before the country, and the threatening 
attitude of Lord Salisbury and his subsequent ‘sharp curve’ have 
emphasised this, and there is no doubt that during the autumn 
months their lordships will receive a considerable amount of attention 
on the platforms of public meetings. 

Even up to the present they have no reason to complain of the 
notice that has been bestowed upon them during the present year. 
The * Pall Mall Gazette’ (which is the leading and certainly the most 
able Radical journal) has recently devoted no less than seven articles 
to their doings during the last fifty years. These have since been 
published in a small volume, which, in the opinion of some, will be 
looked upon as a formidable indictment against the guilty Peers, 
while others will regard it as a monument of the hereditary wisdom 
which managed for so long a period to retard the evils from which 
this household-suffrage governed nation is now suffering. As a matter 
of fact, it gives in a clear and succinct form an historical retrospect 
for the past fifty years of what may be called the restrictive action 
of the House of Peers upon legislation. In regard to the Irish land 
question, and to the government generally of Ireland, and especially 
to that of the Roman Catholics, and on the subjects of Parliamentary, 
municipal, and educational reform, and in causes involving the great 
principles of religious equality, and in reforms affecting legal, social, 
and industrial matters, the action of the Peers during the last fifty 
years has been almost entirely restrictive, and therefore, some would 
say, necessarily pernicious. To draw this conclusion abruptly is to 
take as narrow a view of the English Constitution, and of the place the 
Upper House holds in it, as the Lords themselves did of the Irish land 
question. The real test by which the efficiency of the House should be 
tried is not how many Bills it has blocked or retarded, but whether it 
performs the functions for which it is intended as well as, or better or 
worse than, other Second Chambers ; and if it is compared with all the 
Second Chambers that up to the present time the wit of man has 
devised, we think it will come well out of the ordeal of comparison. 

In its constitution it differs essentially from all the Second 
Chambers of any great State existing, from the fact that in it the 
hereditary principle is predominant. The Empire of Germany has 
no hereditary House at all, as the members of the Bundesrath, or 
Federal Council, are appointed by the governments of the different 
states of the Empire for each session, and the members of the 
Reichstag, or Diet of the Realm, are elected by universal suffrage 
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every three years. Its chief state, Prussia, has in the Herrenhaus an 
assembly something like the English House of Lords, as it- recognises 
the hereditary principle in having as its members, without election 
or appointment, certain princes of the royal family as well as the 
heads of the territorial nobility formed by the King, who sit as of 
right ; but the principle is greatly diluted by the fact that, in addi- 
tion to these, it contains four other classes of members, viz., a 
number of life peers, chosen by the King from the rich landowners, 
great manufacturers, and national celebrities; eight titled noblemen, 
elected in the eight provinces of Prussia by the resident landowners ; 
the representatives of the universities, the heads of chapters, and the 
burgomasters of towns with above fifty thousand inhabitants ; and, 
what is most important of all, an unlimited number of members 
nominated by the King for life, or for a less period. This latter 
provision places the voting power of the House entirely in the hands 
of the monarch, or, in a constitutionally-governed country like. our 
own, in that of the Ministry for the time being. 

In Italy the hereditary principle is only recognised in the Senate 
by the fact that the princes of the royal house are members by right ; 
but all the other members are nominated for life by the King, and in 
Italy that means by the King’s advisers. In Spain there are three 
classes of senators, and in only one class is the hereditary principle 
recognised, and that only to a very moderate extent. The class of 
senators in their own right consists of captains-general in the army, 
admirals of the navy, the patriarch of the Indies, and the archbishops, 
the presidents of the Council of State, of the Supreme Tribunal, and of 
the Tribunal of Cuentas del Reino, as well as of the sons of the King 
and of the heir to the throne, and of grandees who are so in their own 
right, and who enjoy annual rentals of 2,400l. or more; and these 
latter are the only senators who in any way owe their distinction to 
their birth. Of the other members, one hundred are life-senators, 
nominated by the sovereign, and one hundred and thirty are selected 
by various corporations of the state for a term of years. Portugal 
used to have a House of Peers, in which the hereditary right of peer- 
age was confined to certain families; but these rights were abolished 
in 1864, and the Peers who now constitute the House are nominated 
for life by the sovereign, and there is no limit to their number. 

In Austria and in Hungary the hereditary principle has greater 
weight, and especially in the latter country. In Austria the Herren- 
haus consists of the princes of the Imperial family who are of age 
and of a number of nobles possessing large landed property, in whose 
family the dignity is hereditary, of such archbishops and bishops as 
are of princely title, and of life members nominated by the Emperor 
on account of being distinguished in art or scieuce, or on account 
of having rendered signal services to the State or the Church, and 
the nominated members are more in number than all the other 
members of the House; while in Hungary the House of Magnates 
consists of the princes of the reigning house, a number of archbishops 
and bishops of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, and a large 
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number of peers and dignitaries of Hungary itself, and two deputies 
of Croatia, and it is, in fact, the nearest approach that exists to the 
English House of Lords. 

In France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Switzerland, the hereditary principle is entirely ignored, and the 
Second Chambers are constituted by nomination and election, but 
chiefly by the latter process; and the same, of course, is true of the 
United States, Brazil, and our own colonies; so that, as far as its 
constitution goes, the House of Lords may be said to stand alone in 
the world in the importance it attaches to the hereditary principle. 
All peers of England and of the United Kingdom are members of it 
by right as soon as they attain the age of twenty-one, and though the 
principle of election is recognised in Scotland and Ireland, the 
qualification for it is the same as in the United Kingdom, and the 
only exceptions to the hereditary principle are the archbishops and 
bishops and the two law lords. According to ideas prevalent, not 
only in Europe but all over the world, the constitution of the House 
is very exceptional, and the burthen of proving that this exceptional 
constitution is good for the nation rests rather with the defenders 
than with the attackers of the present system. 

The mere fact of the House of Lords existing as it does is really 
a strong argument in its favour. In former times there have been 
many hereditary houses, and many houses of nobles in Europe, but 
they have all been swept away amid the storms of violent revolutions, 
while the English one has stood firm, and is practically the last 
surviving specimen of its race. The reason is not far to seek. The 
English aristocracy has never been a class entirely apart from the 
commons, as in most continental states. It has been, and is con- 
stantly being, recruited from the commons, and the fact that all the 
younger sons are commoners, and that these, as well as the heads of 
their various houses, are constantly associating with and forming 
matrimonial and other alliances with the commoners, has tended to 
tone down the distinctions which divide the two classes, and to ex- 
tend the sympathy and good feeling which bind classes together. In 
consequence of this close association, the Peers have every opportunity 
of knowing the views of the Commons and of understanding their 
feeling, and in the long run they have acted in accordance with this 
knowledge and understanding. As a rule, wherever the members of 
the aristocracy are well known, they are popular. It is among the 
working classes of the large towns where the strongest objection 
exists to their having any hereditary power. The educated artisan 
is very logical, and it puzzles him to comprehend how birth should 
confer the power to govern upon any individual, and it jars against 
his sense of equality to think that any class of men should have 
political power independently of the will of the nation expressed at 
the elections. But even among the working classes of the large 
centres of industry, where the nobility are not so well known as in 
the country districts, and where the feeling with regard to them is 
rather the result of reasoning and reflection than of experience, there 
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is none of the rancorous hate which has so often been displayed 
between the noble and other classes of the Continent. There is, no 
doubt, a strong feeling against them as a class, and it would be a 
great mistake entirely to ignore it; but up to the present, in spite 
of it, the Lords have justified their exceptional position in the eyes 
of the great majority of the country, and this they have chiefly done 
by the moderation they have displayed in the exercise of their ex- 
clusive privileges. Though on many occasions they have not liked 
the form the expression of the nation’s will has taken, they have 
never obstinately opposed it. When assured of the nation’s earnest- 
ness they have yielded, and it is because they have yielded, and have 
never pushed their own opinions or their own interests to extremities, 
that they now exist as a nobility possessing more direct political 
power than any other nobility in the world. 

There are some who think that a Second Chamber at all is un- 
necessary, and such would probably equally disbelieve in the necessity 
of a Monarch, as, according to them, the nation is old enough and 
sufficiently educated to be able to govern itself, and its expressed 
wish should always have immediate power. All that can be said in 
answer to this is that politics is a science specially founded on 
experience, and experience up to now has not been in favour of 
government by one Chamber. At the present time we believe that 
the monarchy of Greece, with the exception of perhaps some very 
small members of the German Empire, is the only one that governs in 
conjunction with a single Chamber. In Greece the whole of the 
legislative power rests with the Boulé, which is a Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives elected by universal suffrage for four years, and in Greece 
we think there are many real patriots who would have been glad 
during the last twenty years at times to be able to thank God that 
they had a House of Lords, or some power in the kingdom which 
would give consistency and stability to their government. All other 
countries have two Chambers, besides a Sovereign or a President, and 
to treat our own Second Chamber fairly, it must be compared with 
the Upper Chambers of those countries. Recently there have been 
collisions between the two Chambers in France, Belgium, and 
Denmark, and the press of all these countries has held up the example 
of the English Second Chamber for their own to follow. Taking the 
Upper Chamber of all the great Continental nations, we think it will 
be found that they have all tried to interfere more with the privileges 
of the Lower Chamber than the House of Lords has with the House 
of Commons. They have all been more ambitious of real power, and 
in many cases their collision with the direct representatives of the 
people has led to alterations and modifications of their constitution. 

At this very moment one of the prominent questions in France is 
how to bring the Senate and the House of Representatives into work- 
ing order, and the feeling against the members of the Senate, not one 
of whom sits by hereditary right, is far stronger and more emphasised 
than any in this country against the Lords. This is not really sur- 
prising. Generally, men who by their ability have so distinguished 
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themselves as to be elected or nominated senators for life, or for a 
limited period, are likely to be far more ambitious of power than 
members of a class of men to whom a seat in the Senate comes as a 
matter of course. Even in our own House the most ambitious and most 
dangerous members are the Brabournes and the Sherbrookes, not to 
mention the Beaconsfields, all of whom would be in a Second Cham- 
ber of any description. As a matter of fact the hereditary principle 
seems to have stemmed ambition in what used to be called the ruling 
class of this country. There is plenty of political ambition among 
the higher, the middle, and even the working classes in the country, but 
there is very little comparatively amongst the nobility. The nobles 
who take a prominent part in the political discussions of the House of 
Lords are nearly all men who would have been senators in any other 
country, and who owe their present position not to their birth but to 
their abilities. The late Lord Beaconsfield, and Lords Cairns and 
Cranbrook come under this class, and with the exception of Lord Salis- 
bury, they formed the strength of the late Conservative Government 
in the Upper House. The present Lord Chancellor and Lord Sher- 
brooke come under the same category, with many other lesser lights, 
Eliminate, in fact, the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
Earl of Derby and Lord Granville, and there would be none left in the 
House who sit by hereditary right, who, up to the present, have shown 
that they possess political ambition combined with political power. 
The temptation to the majority of those who are Peers by birth 
‘to avoid politics and to devote their attention to other pursuits is 
enormous. There is such a thing as an inherent taste for polities ; 
but, in the great majority of cases, when that taste is gratified, it is 
closely allied with self-interest. In this country that self-interest is 
not founded on a thirst for gain, for the political life fortunately does 
not afford much opportunity for acquiring wealth ; but it rests chiefly 
on a desire to wield real power, or to be exalted in what is called the 
social scale. A Peer has every reason to be satisfied with the social 
position in which birth has placed him; and, though he may have a 
love of power, such as is common to most men, he has also the equally 
common love of pleasure ; and, while the attainment of power is sur- 
rounded with innumerable difficulties, and is sure to be attended 
with countless disappointments, the gratification of his pleasurable 
instincts is easy in the extreme. With wealth and position he can 
generally choose his pleasures. The great majority have no special 
incentives to work, and as soon as they are free from the restraining 
hand of tutelage they give themselves up to those enjoyments of life 
which most human beings would indulge in if they could. Sport 
with them becomes an occupation, and has far more attractions than 
any business which requires much reading or much painful effort on 
the part of the intellectual faculties. Some are naturally studious ; 
but even these generally prefer the quieter paths of mathematics, 
poetry, and philosophy, to the more stormy ones of politics; and the 
consequence is that very few of their order take a really deep interest 
in political matters. The crowded benches of the House of Commons 
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and the vacant seats of the gilded chamber are often remarked upon ; 
but it is only natural that the difference should exist, and on the 
whole it is well that it should be so. If the Peers took the same 
interest in politics as the Commons do, they might become a dangerous 
body, and a serious collision between the two houses would be inevi- 
table. As it is, the origination, and in the main the carrying out, of 
all great reforming measures is left to the Commons, and the only 
question is, whether the restraining power of the Lords does more 
good than harm. Though the writer of the articles in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ to which we have referred, does not say so in so many words, 
he implies that the restrictive work of the House of Lords for the last 
fifty years has been rather evil than good. 

This is a very difficult question to decide. It is very hard to say in 
what condition this country or Ireland would now be if its antece- 
dent history had been different. It is quite possible that, had some of 
the reforms proposed by the Commons been carried exactly as they 
framed them, and at the particular time they wished, a reaction 
might have set in, and the real progress of the country been retarded. 
The ‘right reform at the right time’ is quite as true a maxim as the 
‘right man in the right place ;’ and reforms, however intrinsically 
right in themselves, are dependent upon time and circumstance to be 
really beneficial. The Peers during the last fifty years have never 
stopped reform ; they have only delayed it; and it is at least an open 
question whether the delay has been advantageous or not. 

The one thing that would stir up the spirit of ambition in the 
breasts of the hereditary Peers, and perhaps make them, for a time, a 
dangerous class to the country, would be the total abolition of the 
House of Lords. Were the House of Lords abolished, with its here- 
ditary privileges, it would be impossible to keep its present occupants 
out of the House of Commons. Even now the landed aristocracy 
are well represented in the Lower House ; but what would it be if, in 
the place of younger sons, the head of every rich family in the land 
was eligible? The dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, 
are not merely men bearing titles, which give them precedency and 
certain privileges, but, in the main, they are men of vast property 
which could not be taken from them without a revolution, which 
no one contemplates ; and with their property they have also a great 
and commanding position in their various counties, entirely indepen- 
dent of their titular distinctions. The present House of Commons 
consists of many who are members because they are merely connected 
with these great families, of others who are there on account of their 
own personal ability, and of others because they have great local 
influence in the places they represent. The smallest of all these 
classes is that which consists of men of real political ability, and the 
great majority owe their seats to a connection either territorial, or 
mercantile, or manufacturing. In the counties the heads of the 
great houses would have far more influence than the younger sons 
who now represent them in many of the large towns. The local 
manufacturer and the local merchant would find a most formidable 
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competitor in some duke or marquis with a rent-roll of fifty or a 
hundred thousand a year. It would become the interest of these 
titled millionaires to cultivate the large towns as well as the counties, 
and it stands to reason that their great wealth and great position, 
combined, as it frequently would be, with more than the average 
political ability, would in many cases give them an overwhelming 
influence. If some of them selected the large towns in their own 
neighbourhood where they had property, and spent money in hospitals, 
parks, libraries, and other public institutions for the people, and 
interested themselves in the coffee palaces, and working men’s clubs, 
and went personally amongst the working classes and showed them 
that they were actually of the ‘same flesh and blood ’ as themselves, 
and had common interests and common sympathies with them, they 
would soon be as popular in the towns as they are in the counties, 
and, so far from their political influence being diminished by the 
abolition of the House of Lords, it would be enormously increased. 
It is probable that even now some of their order would like this to 
happen. Lord Salisbury himself, we suspect, would far prefer to 
wag his bitter tongue amidst the noisy earnestness of the Commons 
rather than in the chilly atmosphere of the House he now leads, and 
most assuredly he would wield more power. At present the powerful 
nobles are cribbed, cabined, and confined in a gilt cage, and it is 
certain that their political power is enormously curtailed by the con- 
finement; were they Jet loose upon the country, the Commons 
would certainly lose power for a time at least. 

Independently of cultivating or coaxing the great boroughs, it is 
easy to conceive circumstances under which a Peer eligible for the 
Commons, of great wealth and position, might wield enormous power 
without being endowed with the highest form of intellectual abilities. 
The present century affords two examples of members of the nobility 
wielding great power (fortunately, for their country’s benefit), and 
the cause of their power was not their brilliant talents, but their 
character taken in connection with their wealth and position. The 
secret of Lord Althorp’s power in the unreformed, and in the reformed 
Parliament, and that of Lord Hartington in our own times, was and 
is character; but the character of neither could never have been so 
well known and appreciated as they are, had it not been for their posi- 
tion and circumstances. In both cases it was well known there was 
no reason for ambition. The natural inclinations of both were 
opposed to politics, and would have led them to the sports of the 
field and the race-course. When Lord Althorp said that ‘ being in 
office was nothing more or less than misery to him,’ everybody knew 
it to be true, and it is generally well known that Lord Hartington 
was almost driven into political life against his wish, and that, as 
far as personal enjoyment goes, it would make no difference if he 
retired entirely from political life. Of the present Ministry, there 
are only two members of whom it can be said that they are indiffer- 
ent to official life, and these are Mr. Bright, whose character and 
eareer are entirely exceptional, and Lord Hartington; and of the 
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late Ministry it is doubtful whether it could be said with truth of 
any, and if of any, only of the Duke of Richmond. All the other 
members of both the present and the late Ministry like office, and 
probably look forward to spending the rest of their lives either in 
office, or in trying to obtain it. This very desire for office, natural 
as it may be, and right as it is when its objects are worthy, prevents 
those influenced by it from being considered as disinterested as those 
very few who are known to be efficient in it, but not to desire it. 
Both Lord Althorp and Lord Hartington had plenty of business 
ability, and both were endowed with far more than the ordinary 
share of what for want of a better term is called common sense ; but 
what gave the one power between the years 1830 and 1834, and the 
other in the year 1874, was the strong belief held by all the members 
of the political party to which they belonged in the straightfor- 
wardness and disinterestedness of their characters. It is probable 
that amongst the Peers who sit in the House of Lords there are 
many of the same straightforward and disinterested character, and 
also amongst the Commons, who are now eligible for the House of 
Commons; but, assuming the proportion between the two classes to be 
equal, the Peers, were they eligible for the Lower Chamber, would have 
the enormous advantage of being less open to the suspicion of self- 
seeking than their untitled competitors. The abolition of the House 
of Lords would have no effect socially ; or, if it had, it would be in the 
direction of making social distinctions more valued than they are. 
So a wealthy peer coming forward for election would be free from 
the suspicion that he desired a seat for the sake of money or posi- 
tion ; whereas in the case of the Commons, if he were poor, he would 
be open to the suspicion of prosecuting his election for the sake of 
wealth and of position ; and if he were rich, for the sake of position 
only. This freedom from the liability to suspicion would be a tower 
of strength to the titled candidates ; and untitled candidates, even if 
as wealthy as their opponents, would find themselves heavily handi- 
capped in the electoral race. 

Every consideration leads to the conclusion that the abolition of 
the House of Lords would increase the power of the aristocracy, and 
this is not the object we believe which the advocates for abolition 
have in view. Their desire is to enhance the importance of the 
Commons, and to diminish that of the Lords. If this cannot be done 
by abolition, can it be done by reform? It is for the reformers to 
show first that a diminution of the power of the Lords would be ad- 
vantageous to the country at large, and secondly, to formulate some 
measure which would bring about the desired result. In both cases 
they have a difficult task before them. Though a Liberal Govern- 
ment is now in power, backed by a large Liberal majority, there still 
exist in the country strong Conservative forces, and these forces would 
increase in strength were there any serious danger of the present con- 
stitution of the country being radically altered, unless some absolute 
necessity were shown for it. This necessity could only arise through the 
folly of the Lords themselves. The estimate of the electors who take 
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part in the elections is that the policy supported by the majority of 
those returned to the House of Commons will prevail, and they will 
never trouble themselves much about the powers vested in either the 
Lords or the Sovereign, till these powers become obnoxious, and they 
cannot become obnoxious till those who are endowed with them make 
them so. In theory the Sovereign can veto any or every Bill passed 
by the Lords and Commons, and in theory the Lords can reject or 
alter any or every Bill sent up by the Commons; but the arbitrary 
exercise of the powers vested in them by theory would be the imme- 
diate forerunner of the destruction of the power itself. The Lords 
have rejected and altered several Bills of importance sent up to them 
by the Commons during the last fifty years, and one of the considera- 
tions for rejection or alteration has been whether the Bills were good 
or bad in themselves, or whether they could be altered for the 
better; but the main consideration has been whether, if altered or 
rejected, they would have the support of the constituencies, 

The talent most required by a leader of the House of Lords is 
that of being able to gauge public opinion correctly. If this is done 
and acted upon, their position is not only safe for themselves, but 
very advantageous for the nation. Numbers of instances are produced 
by the writer in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ in which the Lords have 
altered or rejected Bills ; but in cases where the alterations or the 
rejections have been allowed to stand, it is pretty certain that they 
have been so because they were in accordance with the public opinion 
of the day. If it had not been so, the public opinion would soon have 
found occasion to express itself and have its way. The worst that can 
be said of the action of the Lords in such cases is that it prevented the 
carrying of reforms before the people were prepared for them. Had 
the Lords on a recent occasion persisted in the course chalked out 
for them by Lord Salisbury, it is probable they would have brought 
about a crisis in which they would have been the first to suffer. 

The leadership of Lord Salisbury is the real danger for the House 
of Lords. The great majority of its members have so little in- 
centive to take an interest in politics, and consequently become so 
engrossed in other pursuits,that in political matters they are apt to 
become passive instruments in the hands of their leader. If the 
leader is judicious and prudent, this may be satisfactory; but if 
he is headstrong, audacious, and unreliable, it becomes a real and 
serious danger. It is to be hoped that recent experience will lead the 
majority of the Peers to select either a new leader, or else to decide 
not to follow their present leader so blindly. If they act in the same 
spirit as they have done during the last fifty years, the constitution 
of their House is pretty safe. Probably Lord Beaconsfield rather 
spoilt them. Up to 1874 they were well content with their position, 
but between 1874 and 1880 they were constantly receiving fulsome 
compliments from the head of the Government, and the importance 
of what they did was referred to in almost reverential tones by him 
when in the Lower Chamber; and when he promoted himself to a 
seat in their midst, the tone of awe and reverence increased, so that 
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many among them began to really believe in what he said, and 
entertain exaggerated notions of their own importance and influence 
upon legislation. Had he lived, however much he might have 
flattered them in words, there would have been little fear of his 
leading them into danger inaction. It is to be hoped that the 
exaggerated views thus raised may not be so handled by the present 
leader as to become a source of real danger. If his followers are 
content to guide their conduct upon the lines they were accustomed 
to prior to 1874, the constitution of their House is safe, and the 
advocates for change or reform will have insuperable difficulties to 
contend with in their endeavour to prove to the country that such 
change or reform was requisite. 

The formulation of any reform will be a new difficulty. What is 
it to be? The people of this country are not accustomed to spick 
and span new constitutions sketched upon paper and dating from the 
year 1848 or 1866. The strength of the Lords, as of the Commons 
and the Sovereign, consists in the fact that the power which each 
possesses has been the result of natural growth, and not the offspring 
of some philosophical scheme of government. The reforms of the 
House of Commons have consisted not in altering its constitution, or 
in engrafting new principles upon it, but in enlarging its scope 
and adapting its existing constitution to altered circumstances. A 
reform of the House of Lords means a change of principle. The 
principle of its present constitution is the hereditary one, and any 
reform means the abolition or the dilution of this. Some of the effects 
of abolition have been referred to; those of dilution are not so 
obvious. Were the reform to consist in assimilating the House of 
Lords to such foreign Senates as have hereditary members as well as 
nominated and elected members, it is for the advocates of such 
reform to point out a single foreign Senate that works as satisfac- 
torily as our own Upper House. It is not likely that the people of this 
country would change it for those of Prussia, or Austria, or Hungary. 
The general idea is that it might be improved by a larger creation of 
life Peers. When, in the year 1856, Lord Palmerston attempted to 
make Sir James Parke a Peer for life under the title of Lord Wens- 
leydale, the outcry against such an unconstitutional innovation was 
great in both Houses of Parliament. Lord Lyndhurst led the on- 
slaught upon it in the Upper House, and dwelt with eloquent horror 
upon the attempt to destroy the ancient and hereditary character of 
the House of Lords. Putting aside the sentiments connected with 
the ancient associations of the House, the real objection that in- 
fluenced constitutionally-minded men was of a more solid nature. It 
was whether such a creation would not become a precedent, and if it 
did, and was followed in many cases, whether great and predominat- 
ing power would not be placed in the hands of the Ministry of the 
day. This is the real point for consideration. At the present time, 
were the House of Peers very refractory, a Minister, with the country 
to back him, and in earnest, could swamp them by new creations ; 
but as such creation bestows a title not only on the individual who is 
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wanted for the time being to vete the right way, but upon his children, 
and his children’s children, any Minister naturally hesitates before 
he has recourse to such an expedient; and, even if he himself did 
not hesitate, he would find it difficult to obtain a sufficient number of 
aspirants to such burdensome honours. The difficulties would be far 
less if the distinction lasted only for a man’s own life; and the hesi- 
tation of a Minister to have recourse to the expedient. would be 
proportionately diminished. 

In Prussia the Herrenhaus is absolutely in the hands of the 
Sovereign. The King there can create not only an unlimited number 
of Peers for life, but an unlimited number of Peers for a more or less 
restricted period. Supposing the Chamber to be obstinate, he would 
have little difficulty in bringing it to what he considered reason by 
a creation of Peers—say for a year, a month, or perhaps even a day. 
In England the Sovereign always acts by the advice of a responsible 
Ministry, and though cases might arise in which the Sovereign would be 
justified in declining to make Peers on the advice of Ministers unless a 
fresh appeal was made to the people, still if the appeal were made, 
and it ended in favour of the existing Ministry, the Sovereign would 
yield, and the Minister for the time being be all-powerful. To place 
in his hands a power possessed by the King of Prussia would hardly be 
in keeping with the traditions of the people of this country. Were he 
only allowed to make life Peers, his power would not be so great: but 
would they answer the purpose Radical reformers have in view? Once 
made, they would hold their dignities for life, and many of them, 
who had no further expectations from the Ministry of the day, might 
follow the independent example of Lord Brabourne, and turn against 
the hand that created them. Except for the purpose of carrying a 
particular measure or approving the policy of a particular Ministry, 
it is difficult to see what purpose a large creation of life Peers would 
serve. The principle of their creation which so horrified Lord 
Lyndhurst is now recognised, and, strange to say, was engrafted on 
our constitution under a Conservative Government. But those who 
have been made Peers for life have been made for a special purpose, 
namely, to assist in carrying on the work of the highest Court of 
Appeal, and though they have the same right to vote as other Peers, 
the vote is only incidental, and if the present limitation of life Peers 
is adhered to, it is not likely that the law lords will often exercise 
their right of voting, and still less that they will take any prominent 
part in debates. At present there is no ill-feeling between the 
hereditary Peers and the life ones. The law lords are respected as 
great lawyers, just as a Chief Justice or a Master of the Rolls would 
be, and the fact of their being lords neither adds to nor diminishes 
their dignity. It would be very different if a large number—say 
some two hundred—were made life Peers for political purposes. Then 
there would be two distinct classes in the Upper House, and the feel- 
ings with which they would respectively regard each other would be 
worthy of study. The probability is that the hereditary Peers would 
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bishop regards ‘a Colonial one. Were the temporary ones cleverer 
than themselves—and the probability is that a good many, at least, 
would be—they would let them alone,and give them a wide berth when- 
ever they could. If they were only equal or inferior in ability, they 
would kindly patronise and utilise them. 

This utilisation would be the danger. Unless English nature 
were very much changed generally by a reform of the House of Lords 
in particular, it is probable that most life Peers themselves—and if 
not themselves, their wives, sons, and daughters—would have an eye 
to social advancement, and the best way to obtain this would be to 
please their hereditary brethren whose position was assured. Though 
the newly-created ones might at first vote in favour of the Minister 
who made them, the chances are that in the main they would not be 
more proof against the Conservative influences of the Upper House 
than the immediate descendants of newly-made hereditary Peers. It 
is almost proverbial that the sons of newly-made Liberal Peers join 
the ranks of the Conservatives. When George III. came to the 
throne in 1760, the Liberals or Whigs were in a majority in the 
House of Lords, but since then they never have been. George him- 
self had no scruples in swamping them by new creations, the number 
during his reign being no less than 388, whereas at his accession 
there were only 174 Peers of the realm, and of these 13 as minors 
and 12 as Roman Catholics were incapable of sitting and voting in 
Parliament. The Conservative phalanx was so strong in 1832 that 
Lord Grey estimated that he would have to create nearly a hundred 
Liberals to carry the Reform Bill. This creation was not needed ; 
but since then by far the largest proportion of new creations has 
been made by the Liberal Governments, who during the last fifty 
years have been so much longer in power. The House is still em- 
phatically Conservative, and were Mr. Gladstone to attempt to create 
a majority there in favour of his own Government, he would have 
to contemplate a larger creation than Lord Grey did in 1834; and, 
whether the creation consisted of hereditary or life Peers, it is very 
doubtful whether they would for any length of time be obedient to 
the Liberal whip. The fact is that, if ever the constitution of the 
House of Lords wants reforming, many serious constitutional ques- 
tions will be raised thereby. ‘So long as it, in conjunction with 
the other estates of the realm, works decently well in carrying on the 
legislative machine, few serious-minded politicians will care to inter- 
fere with it. Those who now cry out for its reform should at least 
give some idea as to what kind of a reform they suggest. 
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